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Art.  I.  I^fs  AUianccs  possibles  do  la  Heine  (V Espagne.  Par  Ic  Jlaron 

Billing.  Paris. 

Onk  of  those  politicjil  cjimcleoiis  so  numerous  in  Frauee  has  just 
iiiulcrtakeu  the  task  of  demoustratiug  to  Europe  that  a  sou  of 
Ijouis  Philipj)e  is  the  only  person  lit  to  be  the  husband  of  the 
young  (iucen  of  Spain,  and  eapable  of  securing  the  trainpiillity 
and  liapjiincss  of  the  Spaniards.  Baron  Billing,  Avho  was  the 
contidential  scerctJiry  of  Prince  Polignae  when  ambassador,  and 
afterwfirds  prime  minister,  was  met  immediately  after  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  July  in  the  salons  of  the  new  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  got  appointed  first  secretary  of  embassy  at  Naples. 
A  few  years  afterwards  he  was  recalled,  and,  till  now,  remained 
unemployed.  Tliis  explains  the  principal  object  of  his  present 
perforniancc. 

AVe  will  not  examine  the  speculative  luc\d)nitions  of  the  Baron; 
our  readers  would  take  very  little  interest  in  such  a  discussion. 
It  is  better,  to  show  the  claims  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family 
to  the  government  of  Spain,  by  exhibiting  the  origin  and  causes 
of  the  succession  of  calamities  which  have  befallen  that  beautiful 
hut  unhappy  country. 

The  arrival  of  the  Constitutional  Regent  of  Spain  in  this 
country,  as  a  refugee,  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  insurrections 
so  frequent  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  is  of  course  represented 
us  another  practical  demonstration  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  a  Constitution,  and  of  the  unfitness  of  the  Sp.a- 
niardsfor  political  freedom.  It  supersedes  for  a  while  the  use  of 
worn-out  arguments,  derived  from  the  catastrophes  of  the  Frencli 
Revolution,  to  terrify  the  ])eople  into  resignation  to  their  pr(’.sent 
condition,  rather  tiiaii  advance  any  further  in  that  care(‘r  ol 
nmovations  which  invariably  ends  in  the  ruin  ol  all. 

'“I..  XIV.  ‘  c  c 
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\Vc  cannot  allow  such  representations  to  ^o  forth  nncontni- 
dieted.  We  must  not  let  these  aceusations  against  the  Spaniards 
and  against  the  true  representative  system  of  government,  reiuaiu 
unconfuted ;  and,  having  for  the  last  thirty  years  been  attentive 
observers,  and  frequently  in  some  sort  actors,  in  the  events  of 
which  Spain  was  the  theatre,  we  arc  bound  to  declare  and  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  not  to  the  Spanish  people,  but  to  the  bad 
faith  and  to  the  intrigues  of  foreign  governments,  and  principally 
of  the  French  King,  that  Spain  owes  all  her  misfortunes.  In 
fulfilling  our  task,  we  will  say  nothing  but  what  we  have  per¬ 
sonally  witnessed,  or  what  we  have  the  verv^  best  authority  for 
affirming. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  on  the 
Spanish  throne,  the  country"  has  been  in  a  state  of  progressive 
decay,  owing  to  its  bigoted  and  absurd  government.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolutionary  wars  in  1 792  and  1 793, 
the  King  of  Spain  joined  the  coalition  of  the  European  Sovereigns 
against  the  new  Republic ;  but  he  was  soon  put  hors  de  combat ^ 
and  compelled  to  remain  in  close  alliance  with  the  successive 
rulers  of  France  until  1807,  when  a  new  era  opened  upon  the 
Spanish  peninsula. 

A  stupid  King,  a  most  profligate  Queen,  three  badly  educated 
and  heartless  children,  an  adulterous  and  overbearing  favourite 
exercising  the  royal  authority,  and  a  Court  unparalleled  for  im¬ 
morality  and  venality ;  snch  yvas  the  Spanish  monarchy  when 
English  and  French  interests  and  intrigues  entered  into  compe¬ 
tition  at  Madrid.  The  rcsidt  of  that  competition  wjis  the  attempt 
of  Ferdinand  on  the  crown,  and  perhaps  the  life,  of  his  father ; 
the  surrender  of  the  whole  family  to  Napoleon;  the  invasion  of 
the  country",  and  that  yv.ar  of  independence  yvhich  first  tarnished 
the  star  of  the  French  conqueror  and  prepared  his  ruin. 

In  Spain,  as  cvcryyvhcre  else  in  Europe  and  also  in  America, 
whilst  the  Courts  and  the  aristocracies  remained  in  their  habi¬ 
tual  ignorance,  the  doctrines  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  en¬ 
lightened  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and  had 
widely  promulgated  amongst  them  the  rights  and  the  duties  of 
men.  The  Spani:u*ds  began  by  doing  their  duty.  Deserted  by 
their  King  and  his  family,  they  nobly  fought  for  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  their  country,  and  even  for  the  maintenance  on  the 
throne,  of  that  family  yvhich  had  proved  so  uinvorthy  of  it.  At 
the  same  time,  being  warned  by  the  yvrctchcd  state  of  their  once 
glorious  and  prosperous  country,  and  still  more  so  by  the  events 
which  had  involved  them  in  such  a  desperate  conflict,  of  the 
disastrous  results  of  absolute  power,  they  claimed  the  right  ot 
eontixdling  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  and  of  confining 
it  within  its  just  limits.  Oh !  it  was  a  noble  spectacle,  to  see 
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Jill  the  princes  of  the  coiiti- 
liuniiliiitiiijjc  pcjiec.  This  is 
(leehirc,  that  Europe  owes  to 


the  fjiithful  representatives  of  Spjiin,  blocked  up  in  Cjuliz,  their 
last  retrcjit,  surrounded  by  ji  nuuierons  jinny  aeenstoiued  to 
eoiuiuer,  discussing  the  constitiitioiuil  hiws  of  the  Spjinish  Mon- 
arehv,  uninterrupted  by  the  thundering  rojir  of  the  artillery 
which  shook  the  wjills  of  their  pjihice,  and  determining  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  they  should  restore  to  Fcrdiiuind  the  crown  of 
a  country  which  wjis  jilniost  entirely  compiered,  when  in  the 
name  of  liberty  they  had  expelled  the  coiupieror. 

For  once,  the  good  cjiuse  triunn)hed.  No  doubt,  the  assistjiuce 
of  England  grejitly  contributed  to  its  triumph  ;  and  no  Sjijiniard 
will  deny  tluit,  but  for  tluit  assistjince,  Spain  would  hjive  been 
subdued.  At  the  sjimc  time,  it  must  be  admitted  tluit  Spjiin 
lijid  entered  into  that  unpanillelcd  contest,  not  only  at  the  in- 
stigjition  of  England,  but  also  Jit  a  time  when  the  imperial  and 
kingly  Jillies  of  Clrejit  Eritjiiu  luid  all,  in  turn,  abjindoned  her; 
and  tluit,  luid  it  not  been  for  the  determined  resistance  of  the 
Spjiniards,  Enghind  would  luive  been  left  jilone  to  contend 
agjiinst  Njipolcon  in  jillijince  with 
nent,  or  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
undenijiblc;  and  we  unhesitJitinglv 
Spjiin  jin  irredeemable  debt  of  grjititude. 

How  wjis  that  debt  repaid  ?  The  fall  of  Njipoleon  had  freed 
Jill  the  royjil  skives  of  the  liluropejin  continent.  They  all, 
without  exception,  no  sooner  found  their  crowns  secured  on  tlieir 
hejids,  tluin  they  conspired  to  cnshivc  their  liberators.  No  Jige 
ever  witnessed  such  a  general  display  of  imperial  and  royjil  in- 
gnititude  and  immorality.  Twenty-nine  ycjirs  have  elapsed 
since  tluit  epoch ;  and  yet,  at  the  thought  of  the  nefarious  trjins- 
actious  of  those  crowned  conspirjitors,  we  still  burn  with  the 
sjuuc  uncontrolljible  indigiuitiou  with  which  we  first  viewed  them. 
The  djistards  who  luid  so  long  Jind  so  repcjitedly  humbled  them¬ 
selves  in  the  presence  of  the  successful  Corsiean,  who  did  not 
dare  to  laec  him  Jirms  in  luind,  even  jifter  the  disasters  of  Moscow, 
who  continued  to  tremble  in  their  pjihices,  while  their  people, 
at  the  cry  of  freedom  and  luitional  independenee,  were  every¬ 
where  rising  jigainst  foreign  domiiuition,  and  who  at  bust  yiehhd 
to  the  popular  impulse,  from  fear  of  other  dangers,  and  follow  ed 
their  enthusiastie  pluilanges  with  promises  of  representjitive  con¬ 
stitutions, — these  pusilhinimous  princes  were  luirdly  rescued 
from  their  degnidiug  vjissjihigc,  when  they  broke  all  their  en¬ 
gagements,  insolently  prochiimed  their  divine  right  to  misrule  the 
people  at  pleasure,  Jind,  in  order  to  secure  one  jinother  agJiinst 
the  consequences  of  their  tyrannicjil  misdeeds,  entered,  in  the 
luime  of  the  Most  High,  into  an  jibomiiuible  compact,  which 
they  styled  the  Ilolv  Alliance  ! 
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FrraiiiRiul  VIT.  «ns  not  l.clnnil  Ins  impoml  anil  royal  brctl.rpu 
i  „  this  rice  of  .Icspotisn. .  N  ay,  more ;  as  he  had  heen  he  nu.s 
V  ^.‘  hservient  to  the  tvraut  of  Europe,  he  showed  hunselt 
haselj  *  eruel  of  all.  On  settin;;  foot  on 

the  '•»»''*  t>  ‘  ,ii,ulished  the  constitution,  which  had 

The  authors  of  that  constitution,  tl.e  men  who  had  si;;, 
vod  tl.einselves  hv  their  talents,  their  coiira^'e,  and  then 
r  i?.tisin  were  exiled,  thrown  into  dungeons,  scut  to  the 
Slevs  or’scnteiieed  to  death,  and  executed;  a  tew  only  of  theiii 
eM-iniin'  an  i-Miominious  doom,  hyileenig  into  toreign  coiiii  les. 
-ai't-tue  eoiitiiieutal  despots  should  have 

to  hoast  of  their  own  cte  ailLiiee  with 

S,«hr”ud  wh»*’l«  goiaraiit Jed  the  maintenance  of  the  consti- 

n  t  n  if  he  countn-,  were  hound  to  interfere,  to  prevent  ler- 
S  frmn  violating  his  promises,  and  from  --ro- 

the  acknowledged  rights  of  his  people.  /  '"'k; 

....iild  do  nothiiio’  During  the  protracted  lunacy  ot  the  Kiiv, 
cxcrc  ^  f  ^  roval  mithoEity  had  devolved  upon  the  pro- 

it  it^  ivii.ce  of  ^Vah•s;  and,  while  the  modern  Sardanapahis 
W!ui  devotin'' the  whole  of  his  faculties  and  ot  his  V’"  . 

pursuit  of  the  most  disgusting  pleasures,  to 

the  most  immoral  propensities,  the  file 

was  uhaudoiuMl  to  the  most  uuvrmcipled  hruM 

name  Uobert  Stewart,  Viscount  Castlcrea^li,  must  be 
with  everlasting;  infamy.  Ferdinand  was  allowed  to  puisi 

bloodthirsty  career  ;  and  ^v^ls 

Si>ain,  bad  prepared  and  achieved  the  hberatum  ot  L  I  , 
reduced  to  move  as  a  satellite  to  the  Holy  Alhauce  . 

^rbe  Spaniards  could  not  tamely  endure  the  ^  ’ 

kinj;.  Many  were  their  attempts  to  free  ‘ 

absolute  and  cruel  despotism,  each  succcssnc  «i  ci  t  ‘  -i 
new  victims  to  the  vcnj;eancc  of  the  savap 
last,  in  IH:20,  the  whole  army,  nsin"  at  the  call  of  K  r  * 
(hiirojia,  pnK’laimcd  the  constitution  of  1S12,  ^ 

Madrid,  jjrceted  everywhere  by  the  acclamations  and  ^ 

of  a  irrateful  population,  and  compelled  Ferdinand  to  u 
his  pretended  divine  rij^lit,  to  submit  to  the  national  ‘ 

to  swear  allcj;iance  to  the  constitutional  laws  ot  the  Vnval 

the  only  condition  on  which  he  should  exercise  the 

authority.  .  ,  fn-  their 

The  only  matter  of  just  reproach  to  the  Spaniartls,  | 

coiuluct  lit  that  ipiK-h,'  is  that  they  left  the  ciowii  mi  the 
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Fordiimnd  ;  but  they  were  not  aware  then,  as  all  the  nations 
!>f  the  eoutiueiit  are  now,  hy  a  Ion-  and  cruel  experience,  of 
the  litter  inijmsihititi/  of  reconciling  constitutional  institutions 
with  otd  roiiat  i/ijiiasties ;  and,  moreover,  the  leaders  ot  the  revo- 
lution  were  anxious  to^dve  to  the  world  an  example  ot  eleineney 
nnd  moderation,  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  eoutrasUvitlj  the 
severity  of  the  French  revolutionists,  allay  the  terror  with  which 
national  iusurrectioiis  arc  viewed,  ami  even  he  an  inducemeut  to 
the  eontinental  sovereigns  to  rely  on  the  indnlgcncc  and  on  the 

forgiveness  of  their  pco])lc.  ,  . 

Here,  again,  they  deceived  themselves.  The  greater  their 

eirenmspcction,  their  condescension  towards  Ferninand,  and 
their  Icnieiiey  towards  his  accomplices,  during  the  six  years  of 
Ids  nncontroiled  sway,  the  greater  was  the  prohahility  of  the  ex- 
tension  of  such  revolutionary  principles.  Tliatthc  I  loly  Alliance 
elearlv  saw.  All  the  sovereigns  entered  their  iirotest  against  the 
Spanish  revolution,  and  ])rcpared  to  subdue  it  hy  immediately  as- 
seinliling  their  armies;  hut,  similar  movements  taking  place  siic- 
eessivelv  in  Naples,  in  Fortupl,  and  in  riedmont,  while  at  the 
same  tiinc  the  popular  feeling  in  France  seemed  to  prognosticate 
another  outbreak,  the  allies  were  under  the  necessity  of  altering 
their  plans,  and  they  resolved  to  pave  the  way  for  military  iiitcr- 
vention  hy  diplomatic  perfidy  and  corruption  of  all  kinds. 

'fhey  succeeded  in  Piedmont,  in  Naples,  and  in  Portugal ; 
and,  towards  the  middle  of  1822,  they  met  in  Congress  at 
\'crona,  to  concert  the  invasion  of  Sjiaiii,  and  the  restoration  ot 
Ferdinand  to  absolute  authority.  The  British  goverument  was 
still  ill  close  alliance  with  Furopean  tyranny.  1  he  proflig.ite 
regent  had  hcconic  a  king ;  the  infamous  \  iscount  Cyastlerc«igh^ 
had  not  ini])rovcd  in  character  on  assuming  the  higher  title^  ot 
Manpiis  of  Londonderry,  and  was  still  minister  tor  toreign 
atlairs.  The  rest  of  the  ministry  were  ccpially  hostile  to  popular 
institutions,  and  readily  took  part  in  the  royal  contederacy 
against  the  liberties  of  Spain.  The  Duke  of  \\  ellington  >uis 
eonsidered  hy  them  as  the  most  proper  person  for  re])rescnting 
them  in  the  councils  of  the  royal  conspirators;  and  his  Ciracc 
was  sent  to  Verona  as  the  plenipotentiary  ot  li^nglaiid. 

But  the  people  of  England  were  indignant  at  the  meditated 
attack  against  an  independent  nation,  which  had  so  bravely 
fought  for  the  common  cause.  All  the  organs  ot  public  opinion, 
without  exception,  united  in  the  most  severe  censure  upon  the 
eonipliance  of  the  government  of  a  tree  country  vyith  the  ])re- 
ti'iisions  of  foreign  despots.  Public  men  ol  all  jiarties  agn^cd  in 
deprecating  the  threatened  invasion,  and  in  (Icnouncing,  as  a 
violation  of  the  iirinciples  of  the  British  constitution,  the  pait 
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tJikcn  by  the  minister  in  tlie  proceedings  of  tlio  Holy  Alliance. 
Lord  Londonderry  seemed  to  have  no  alternative,  hut  either  to 
po  all  lengths  with  the  allies,  in  defiance  of  the  voice  and  of  the 
interests  of  Enj^laud,  or  to  oppose  their  views,  in  contraiety  with 
his  prenous  eonduct  and  witli  his  positive  cngajijemcnts.  In 
either  case,  the  unavoidahlc  result  was  the  disclosure  of  a  scries 
of  shameful  and  liherticide  transactions,  hy  the  disappointed 
diplomats  and  sovereigns,  or  hy  the  two  houses  of  the  British 
parliament,  and  his  own  expulsion  from  office,  if  not  an  impeach¬ 
ment,  which  no  political  man  in  England  had  ever  more  richly 
deser\’cd.  His  guilt  preying  upon  his  mind,  and  the  certainty 
of  nominal  degradation,  unrelieved  hy  any  religious  feelings, 
drove  him  to  suicide;  and  he  was  entonffied  in  Westminster 
Ahhey,  under  a  verdict  of  lunacy. 

The  news  of  his  death  stopped  the  British  plenipotentiary  in 
Paris,  and  filled  with  apprehension  the  whole  hand  of  royal  con¬ 
spirators  ;  hut  their  consternation  >vas  extreme  when  they  heard 
tliat,  in  spite  of  the  hatred  of  George  IV.,  Canning,  who  had 
just  proclaimed  as  the  political  gospel  of  our  era,  ‘  (^ivil  and 
religious  liberty  all  over  the  world,^  was  created  minister  for 
foreign  affairs. 

(Winning  would  have  relieved  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from 
the  fatigues  of  his  mission,  had  the  state  of  parties  permitted 
him  to  do  his  whole  duty,  at  the  risk  of  personal  offence  to  the 
illustrious  negotiator:  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
giving  new  instructions,  according  to  which,  his  Grace  was  to 
opp(»se  the  projected  invasion  ;  and,  in  case  tlie  Congress  should 
decide  in  favour  of  that  measure,  to  protest  against  it,  and  to 
secede.  The  confessions  publicly  made  hy  Chateaubriand*  seem 
to  establish  that  these  instructions  were  not  strictly  obeyed. 
The  invasion  w:is  resolved  upon,  and  its  execution  confided  to 
the  French  Government.  It  took  place ;  and  Ferdinand  was  re¬ 
installed  in  the  plenitude  of  absolute  power,  which  he  exercised 
JUS  he  had  done  before,  in  violation  of  all  hiw  s,  hunuin  and  divine, 
and  of  his  solemn  jiromise  to  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  immo- 
tlijitely  after  his  lihcrjition ;  and,  as  if  twenty-five  ycjirs  of  his 
life  employed  in  torturing  and  ruining  his  country  luid  not  sji- 
tiated  his  evil  disposition,  he,  before  dying,  bequeathed  to  them, 
JUS  ji  legjicy,  the  germs  of  new"  calamities,  and  of  civil  and  foreign 
wars,  by  jdirogjiting  the  law  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

From  all  these  fjiets,  now*  incontrovertible,  and  w  hich  are  ever)’ 
dji\’  rt'cciving  fresh  confir  unit  ion  from  the  posthumous  rcvchitions 

.\s  iu)lK)dy  can  rely  upon  the  s|K)ken  or  written  evidence  of  Cliateaid»risnnl» 
we  think  it  pro|H'r  to  give  as  onr  authorities  the  late  Charles  Butler  and  the 
late  Earl  of  Murlev. 
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of  the  actors  in  that  horrible  drama,  no  other  consequence  can 
bo  inferred  than  tliis :  tliat  the  misfortunes  and  the  convulsions 
which  have  so  lonj;  afllictcd,  and  are  still  aillictin^  Spain,  are  to 
be  attributed,  not  to  the  Spanish  people,  but  to  Ferdinand,  to 
the  continental  monarchs,  and  principally  to  the  British  go¬ 
vernment. 

Ferdinand  and  the  continental  monarchs,  in  violatinfij  their 
cnj;ajicements  with  their  subjects,  in  opposing  the  establishment 
of  representative  governments,  in  combining  to  overthrow  ,  by 
violence,  such  of  those  governments  as  were  established,  and  in 
punishing  with  the  utmost  cruelty  the  attempts  of  nobleminded 
individuals  to  free  their  fellow-men  and  settle  on  an  equitable 
basis  the  social  institutions  of  their  country,  acted  according  to 
the  laws  of  their  depraved  nature.  Tlicir  education  from  their 
infancy,  their  habits,  the  baseness  of  their  courts,  so  completely 
monomanizc  their  understandings,  that  they  know  no  law  but 
the  immediate  gratification  of  all  their  fancies.  Nothing  but 
selfishness,  pride,  avarice,  and  violence  can  be  expected  from 
them.  Moral  sense  is  extinct  in  them ;  or,  rather,  it  has 
never  been  wakened  in  them  more  than  in  w  ild  lieasts,  to  which 
every  weaker  animal  seenjs  a  legitimate  prey ;  and,  such  being 
the  ease,  they  can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences, 
how'  disjistrous  soever,  of  their  ow  n  actions. 

But  a  widely  diticrent  conduct  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government — a  government  resting  on  a  revolutionary  prin¬ 
ciple,  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  right  of  choosing  their 
king,  on  the  enactment  of  Laws  by  the  representatives  of  the 
pcoi)lc,  and  on  the  execution  of  those  law  s  by  a  responsible 
ministry.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  part  taken  by  the  ministers 
of  the  time,  in  the  settlement  of  European  afl’airs,  w  as  high  trea¬ 
son  against  the  British  constitution. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  British  government  could  do 
nothing,  and  that  it  wais  of  no  moment  to  England  whether 
Euroj)can  states  obtained  liberal  constitutions  or  not.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  men  of  any  intelligence,  that  the  restriction  of 
royal  authority  within  proper  limits,  the  intervention  of  tlic 
people  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  a  strict  contrmd  over  the 
administration,  are  the  safest  guarantees  for  the  tranquillity  and 
w  elfare  of  a  country,  and  for  her  peaceful,  amicable,  and  profit¬ 
able  relations  with  other  countries.  England,  therefore,  was  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  constitutional  governments  established  every¬ 
where  on  the  continent,  according  to  the  pledged  faith  of  the 
allied  Sovereigns. 

The  plea  that  England  could  do  nothing  to  effect  that  purpose 
is  no  more  admissible  than  the  first  objection.  We  all  know 
that,  from  1815  till  1823,  the  whole  Fhiropcan  continent  was 
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cngafrcd  in  a  moral  stnifrglc  against  absolutism,  and  that  such 
wius  tlic  determination  of  the  people  in  many  parts  of  Kumne 
that  their  rulers  were  compelled  to  yield  to  tlieir  demands  ami 
to  {;rant  them  representative  institutions.  If  that  was  ’done 
in  certain  countries  without  foreipi  aid,  what  mi-dit  not  have 
been  olitained  had  Enj^land,  taking  the  lead  of  the  civilized 
world,  proclaimed  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  had  her  states¬ 
men  nnlnrled  seven  years  sooner  the  standard  of  civil  and  re- 


sioHs  and  national  antipatliics  Avhicli  now  rage  and  threaten 
everywhere,  Europe  would  present  the  consoling  spcctaelc  of  an 
immense  constitutional  fjjniily  united  for  the  common  welfare. 

I  hat  whieh  could  easily  be  done  on  the  continent,  was  still 
much  easier  in  the  Siiaiiish  peninsula ;  and  there  it  was  the 
houiideu  duty  of  England  to  interfere  for  the  niaiiitenaiice  of 
tliat  eonstitutiou  which  she  had  acknowledged,  and  whieh  had 
so  elhciently  assisted  her  in  the  struggle  against  the  Ereiieh  iii- 
vader.  ^ot  only  was  not  that  duty  fulfilled,  but  the  usurpation 
ot  absolute  authority  was  approved  of  by  the  Goveriiniciit,  and 
imitated  lu  1  ortugal  by  an  English  Viceroy.  In  1822,  at  the 
AUigrcss  of  \  croiia,  already  referred  to,  an  opportuiiitv  was 
ollcred  to  repair  the  injustice  of  a  former  period.  Nobodv,  iicr- 
liips  letter  tliAii  tlic  Duke  of  A\  elliiigtoii  could  luivc  deterred 
the  Sovereigns  from  tlicir  abominable  projects,  had  he  told  them, 

am  scut  to  protest,  in  the  name  ot  England,  against  your  in- 
er  cicncc  Mith  Spain.  Her  cause  is  just,  and  it  is  dear  to  mv 
conn  p .  t  must  also  be  particularly  dear  to  me,  who  have 
^  \\  independence  with  her  noblcminded  sous,  who, 

i  lem,  eoiupicred  the  modern  Attila,  and  rescued  vou  from 

.*.*Vr*^*V***^  ^  your  armies  against  them,  vou 

M  iii(  }  our  generalissimo  of  1815  Jimonghis  old  companions, 
eady  ;igam  to  light  and  conquer  in  the  same  cause." 

liMvo'i  ^  been  uttered,  the  hope  of  monarchs  would 

l>^‘en  saved.  TIic 

vo'iv'  doodshed,  the  atrocities  of  the  last  twentv 

oi‘i  prevented.  Such  a  victory  would  have 

but  mI  'o  n  f^ratitude,  not  of  Spain  only, 

till' ^ndions,  would  have  loaded  with  honours 

n  1  ft]  f  in  his  life, 

to  iiMtinii.  I  h**“^4desol  the  llritish  constitution,  docs  liomage 
Kegent  of  Ins  respects  to  the  exiled 

ofrevnhniV'^  explained  the  primitive  causes  of  the  scries 
nl  rcAolutioiis  whieh  have  convulsed  Spain  during  the  last  thirty 
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years ;  but  tlioso  causes,  wliicb  were  at  first  productive  of  such 
dreadful  results,  have,  during  the  last  ten  years,  been  superseded 
bv  another  cause,  which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  disclose.  It  is 
HO  longer  the  Holy  Alliance,  though  still  as  hostile  as  ever  to  the 
priiieiples  of  free  goveruiuciit ;  it  is  no  longer  legitimate  and 
absolute  monarehs,  who  contend  in  S])ain  against  the  cstahlish- 
meiit  and  consolidation  of  ])opular  institutions,  for  the  sake  of 
the  principle  of  divine  right.  It  is  a  revolutionary  king  ;  it  is 
a  iiiau  whose  only  title  to  the  crown  is  the  insurrection  of  the 
people  against  the  elder  branch  of  his  family,  and  the  mockery 
of  a  ])opular  election,  by  a  portion  only  of  the  representatives 
who  had  no  right  to  elect  him,  who,  indeed,  were  no  longer 
invested  with  legislative  power.  It  is  a  pretended  constitutional 
king,  who,  by  the  most  corrupt  devices,  has  succeeded  in  en¬ 
slaving  France,  and  who,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  done  all  in 
his  power  to  extend  his  sway  over  Spain. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  present  circumstances, 
to  keep  in  view  all  the  transactions  which  have  led  to  the  late 
insurrection,  if  we  desire  to  act  as  honour  and  duty  command 
us  to  do  toward  our  Spanish  allies,  it  becomes  indispensable  to 
unravel  all  the  relations  of  Louis  Philippe  with  Spain. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  had,  in  1797,  bargained  w  ith  the  French 
government  for  the  liberation  of  his  two  brothers,  and  for  a 
pension  of  12000/.  to  his  mother,  who  had  retired  into  Spain. 
On  these  terms  the  duke  and  his  brothers  pledged  their  honour 
to  settle  in  America,  and  never  to  return  to  Europe,  or  take 
|)art  ill  any  intrigue  against  France.  A  few'  years  afterwards 
he  was  in  England,  the  pensioner  of  the  British  government, 
and  was  constantly  annoying  the  ministry  w  ith  plans  of  all  sorts 
against  the  French ;  in  the  execution  of  all  w  hich  plans,  he 
uniformly  reipicstcd  to  he  allowed  to  take  a  ])rineipal  share. 
Hut,  notw  ithstanding  the  su})j)ort  of  (ieneral  Dumouriez,  (whom 
he  prevailed  upon  to  come  over  to  England,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  to  prepare  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the 
invasion  with  which  it  was  threatened  in  1803,)  and  of  Count 
(rFntraigues,  all  his  attempts  to  play  a  prominent  part  under 
the  British  government  failed.  AVith  the  exception  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Kent,  wdio  entertained  for  him  a  brotherly  affection,  * 
and  of  the  late  Air.  Canning,  the  rest  of  the  roval  familv  and 
tlie  immstcrs  distrusted  him,  as  mucli  as  did  the  French  exiled 
princes  and  the  emigrants.  So  that,  until  the  invasion  of 

*  Notliinnp  pan  equal  tlic  kindness  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  of  tlie  Countess  de 
Montjrenetz  (known  in  Kn^iland  as  Madame  St.  Laurent)  towanlstlie  Duke  of 
Orleans.  IL*  nothing  whieh  he  was  not  ready  to  share  with  his  <*a|»tivat- 
n»g  friend,  lie  ])iit  him  into  possession  of  the  lodge  in  the  park  of  Hampton 
Lourt,  to  save  him  the  rent  of  a  house. 
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Spain  by  Napoleon,  lie  was  kept  in  a  state  of  inaction,  perfectly 
agonizing  to  a  man  of  his  character. 

The  insurrection  of  Spain  against  the  conqueror,  till  then,  of 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  continent,  seemed  at  last  to  otfer 
him  a  chance  of  gratifying  his  ambitious  views;  and  he  was 
determined  not  to  let  it  escape.  lie  represented  to  the  British 
ministry,  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Spain,  then  prisoners  of  the  French  ruler,  there  wjis 
some* danger  of  the  Spaniards  organizing  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  presence  in  Spain  of  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  was  the  only  means  of  preventing  such  a  result ; 
that  the  Comte  de  Provence  (Louis  XVIII.)  being  impotent,  the 
Comte  Artois  (Cliarlcs  X.)  having,  in  all  circumstances,  proved 
himself  a  coward,  the  Duke  d^Angouleme  being  an  idiot,  while 
the  Luke  dc  Berry  was  treading  in  the  steps  of  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon,  and  was  given  up  to  the  most  degrading  pleasures, 
there  was  nobody  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans  himself  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  iiolitical  aud 
military  operations  of  the  Spanish  nation.  All  this  was  very 
true ;  nobody  could  deny  it ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
advocacy  of  his  claims  by  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  cabinet,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  could  not  succeed  in  getting  himself  sent  to 
Spain.  Nay,  more ;  he  w'as  given  to  understand  that  his  under¬ 
taking  that  journey  on  his  own  account,  would  not  be  view  ed  with 
plejvsnre  by  the  British  government. 

This  wjis  like  sentencing  his  royal  highness  to  the  torments 
of  Tantalus.  A  vacant  throne  within  his  grasp,  which  he  could 
not  seize — it  was,  indeed,  bevond  endurance.  After  loudlv  com- 
plaining  of  the  bad  policy  and  the  injustice  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  the  duke  resolved  to  gain  his  point  by  other  means.  He 
sent  to  Spain  a  confidential  agent,  Clievalicr  de  Broval,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  highest  abilities,  and  the  most  sincerely  devoted 
servant  that  any  prince  ever  had.  He  was  to  organize  an 
Orleanist  party,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  that  party,  to  per¬ 
suade  the  supreme  junta  of  government  to  call  the"  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  invest  him  w  ith  the  principal  military  command ; 
and,  in  order  to  be  ready  at  hand,  to  obey  the  first  summous, 
his  royal  highness  thought  it  expedient  to  settle  at  a  shorter 
distmicc  from  the  centre  of  his  political  operations. 

(  ircumstances  furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  the  hospitable  eyes  of  the  British  government,  without 
losing  his  pension.  The  elder  of  liis  brothers,  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  had  died  in  a  decline  ;*  and  his  second  brother. 


*  lie  is  burled  in  estininster  Abbi*v,  where  a  inonuuieiit  is  erected  to  hi^ 
memorw 
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rK'aujol:iis,  Wius  rapidly  sinking  under  the  same  disejise ;  and, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  reviving  a  decayed  frame  under  a  more  con¬ 
genial  climate,  his  royal  highness  took  his  brother  >vith  him  to 
Malta,  where  the  young  prince  breathed  his  last  a  short  time 
after  his  arrival. 

Freed,  by  the  untimely  end  of  his  brother,  from  family  cares, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  devoted  all  his  thoughts  to  his  Chateaux  en 
Espayne.  Considering  the  island  of  Sardinia  as  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  waiting  place,  he  repaired  to  it ;  and,  in  order  the 
l)ettcr  to  prepare  for  the  result  of  the  negotiation  of  his  agent, 
he  meditated  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  king.  But  his  reception  was  not  such  as  lie  anticipated. 
Notwithstanding  the  plea  of  youthful  impetuosity,  the  pardon 
granted  hy  Louis  XV 1 11.,  and  the  promise  of  better  behaviour 
for  the  future,  the  obstinate  King  of  Sardinia  would  recognize 
in  him  nothing  but  a  member  of  the  Jacobins,  a  republican 
general,  and  the  son  of  the  infamous  Egalite  ;  and  the  doubly 
disappointed  suitor  was  quickly  bowed  out  of  the  island. 

lie  repaired  to  Palermo,  where  the  royal  family  of  Naples 
eoiitinued  to  govern  under  the  protection  of  England  ;  and, 
thanks  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  his  reception  was  much  more 
favourable  than  he  expected.  The  duke  was  not  a  man  to 
neglect  such  an  opportunity  of  realizing  his  views.  He  paid 
his  court  to  Princess  Amelia,  was  accepted,  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  king,  and,  in  a  very  short  time  after  his  arrival,  washed 
off,  hy  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  legitimate  reigning 
Bourbon,  the  stigma  of  his  republicanism  in  1792  and  179»‘5. 
Being  already  in  the  meridian  of  life,  he  had  no  time  to  waste 
in  delay. 

This  matrimonial  alliance  removed  all  the  obstacles  which 
Chevalier  de  Broval  had  to  contend  with  in  his  negotiations. 
The  Bourbons  of  Naples  had  the  priority  of  claim  in  case  of 
a  vacancy  of  the  throne  of  Spain ;  and,  by  becoming  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  king  of  Naples,  his  royal  highness  ac(piircd,  in  some 
sort,  a  double  right  to  interfere  in  Spanish  affairs,  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  reversionary  interests  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
of  his  own,  in  the  Spanish  crown.  He  was  the  natural  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  two  Bourbonian  branches  which  came  after 
Charles  IV.  and  his  children.  To  these  considerations,  the 
negotiator  added  very  forcible  reflections  on  too  great  a  depend¬ 
ence  upon  England,  which  would  leave  the  Peninsula  at  the 
mercy  of  her  powerful  ally,  and  of  the  general  of  the  auxiliary 
armies  ;  the  result  of  which  would  be,  to  reduce  Spain  to  that 
state  of  vassalage  which  had  been  the  ruin  of  Portugal.  To  obviate 
such  an  event,  the  Spaniards  wanted  a  leader  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  honour  and  independence  of  the  Spanish 
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crown:  such  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans:— a  leader  of  acknow 
le(l};cd  bravery  and  of  superior  military  abilities;  so  that  inste„i 
of  beiiiK  under  the  eoutroul  of  forci-n  militarv  chiefs  in  their 
own  countrv,  the  Spaniards  should  be  the  prhicipals,  and  'the 
h.re.;,mers  the  anxi  iarics,  all  aeting  under  the  direction  of  the 
Spanish  ehiel :  such  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans  :— a  leader  who 
alter  the  triumph,  would  not  restore  the  old  system  of  dcsnotisin’ 
)ut,  siueerely  attached  to  the  eause  of  real  freedom,  would  sun' 
port  those  eoiistitutioiial  institutions  which  are  the  birthri-ht 
o  the  jieople :  such  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Jlut.  besides 
all  these  advantages,  the  ehoiee  of  such  a  leader  would  innne- 
diatcly  put  pud  to  the  war.  The  French  would  not  li<dit 
against  him.  1  he  best  marshals  and  generals  of  Napoleon  had 
been  the  camp  companions,  the  friends,  of  his  roval  highness  • 
they  adnured  his  bravery,  they  respected  his  charaeter,  thev  still 
loved  Ills  person,  and,  at  his  voice,  they  would  abandon  Napoleon 
As  to  the  soldiers,  they  would  be  but  too  happv,  on  receiving  their 
discharge  from  him,  to  throw  down  their  arms,  to  leave  Spain 
alone,  and  to  return  to  their  ploughs.  * 

1  he  supreme  junta  could  no  longer  resist  the  solicitations  of 
a  party  w  liicli  promised  such  results  :  a  frigate,  with  two  depii- 
lies,  the  brothers  (  .•iruenTo,  was  sent  to  Falermo,  to  earn-  and 
pn  scut  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  his  appointment  as  ('a'ptain- 

to  h'u  “l  !•  ‘  a»d  to  convev  him 

to  h  s  de.stination  'Ihc  duke  gratcfullv  accepted  the  aiiiioint- 

ment,  and  immediately  .sailed  for  S,.ain.'  ()„  arriving  at  larra- 

M>na  he  took  the  eomniand,  and  i)ul)lislied  a  proclamation  to  tlie 

1  ''i‘f  ICfiicrals,  odicers,  and  soldiers, 

o  >ield  to  the  frienilly  voice  of  an  old  comrade,  to  abandon  the 

t,  pv""'  give  peace  to  Europe,  and  repose  and  freedom 

lo  II  «ince» 

i.inf!!'irr.’r''‘''f  order  came  from  the  supreme 

•Old  iMiinii  ^  I’oynl  hij^hness  of  liis  coinniand, 

awiitiii***  leave  the  conntrv,  without 

tri'atnumt  tl  ^  ^  proclamation.  Indipiant  at  such 
satisfictioii  fr\  emharked,  and  went  to  C'adiz  to  obtain 

be  ^m>te  am/*V  ‘^'  .Pinta.  Not  beinp:  allowed  even  to  land, 
PalcriiK^  rloi  ^  protest,  and  went  back  to 

ieahur^^  the  British  ministry,  the 

JS])ania*rds  ^'binj^ton,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the 

British  andvi'-  ^^'cret  liad  been  the  negotiations,  that  the 
of  e  ^'^tbing  of  them  until  the  appointment 

inve^ti!^^^^^^^  tl  .  ^  annonneed.  Mr.\vcllcslcy 

of  tluMmii^i-u  r  that  measure,  discovered  all  the  details 

transaction,  and  sent  the  particulars  to  Downing-strcct. 
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’ ’’'nius  cntled  the  first  rchitious  of  the  Duke  ot  Orleiins  \vitli 

o  •  .  rov'il  lii'^liuess  (Ictcnumcd  not  to  return  to  Lu^- 

hu(l"where  his  eonduet  niiglit  liiive  been  closely  investisxiitcd, 

i.L-..  rvoosed  him  to  disn<;rcc;d)lc  couse(iueuccs.  Lvcii  ui 

I'-dermo  he  \vus  not  utlowcd  thut  puvtieipiitiou  ni  the  direction 

It  oolitical  and  military  affairs  for  nldeli  he  tlu.nt;ht  himself  so 

».-l\  onalified,  and  his  ambitions  aspirations  evaporated,  all  his 

hoiiesSmd  wishes  hcin;j:  limited  to  a  restoration  in  I'raiice.  wheie 

I  uoiihl  he  too  hapiiv  to  resume  his  rank  as  first  pt  nice  tin 
lie  ^^ouUl  oe  LO  1*  1  Toi  L  l^estonitiofi 

«/»«  These  hopes  were  realized  in  ISl  k  llie  ucsroi.n 

took  iilace.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  after  some  negotiations  nitli 
Louis  XV 111.,  was  allowed  to  return  to  I’rauee,  and  was  re¬ 
installed  ill  all  his  dignities  and  possessions. 

If  his  reception  at  court  was  eool,  and  even  haughty,  prnici- 
nallv  on  tl^part  of  Louis  XVllL,  his  royal  iigdiness  lonii 
some  coiiipeiis^ation  in  the  welcome  he  received  from  the  old 
leaders  of  the  French  armies,  :Marshals  Kellerman,  !ilaedonald, 
Mortier  Siiehet,  Bcurnonvillc,  and  the  most  distnignished  gc- 
iiS  ( f  Xa  Hileoii,  most  of  whom  had  hegnn  their  military  career 
lit  ihc  same  time  with  him,  and  had  fought  h.r  the  same  eaiise. 
lie  was  the  onlv  nicmhcr  of  the  royal  family  they  knew,  and  w  ith 
whom  they  could  have  any  commiiinty  of  fcelnigs 
The  simple  and  familiar  manner  in  which  they  weic  tieatt  V 
,0  much  ,vitl,  'l-S  «'<=7  ?■“  1'"“  y; 

Louis  Will.,  or  the  evident  dislike  of  the  ( oniit  d  Aitoi.,  t  . 
the  I'aiais  Royal  was  by  them  preferred  to  the  1 
there  was  hardly  room  for  them  in  the  crowd  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions  who  elaimcd  and  1'’' 
eeilenec.  Resides  this,  the  political  system  of  the  ‘^st  ation 
both  before  and  after  the  return  of  Xapolcon  from  ‘h 
well  calculated  to  cement  and  t()  increase  that  l««t  alit\ 
lavDiir  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  certainly  neglcctccl  l 

port  unitv  of  enlisting  them  all  in  his  ..  .  ^ 

We  eannot  now  enter  into  the  details  of  the  system  (it  cannot 

he  called  conspiracy)  adopted  by  the  duke 

bring  about  a  change  of  dynasty  in  1' ranee.  P""*  ^ , 

the  subject  of  another  lutielc;  and,  if  we  have  briefly  alluded  to 

»  Coloiul  (iunvood  hies  ciirtaiUMf  the 

linirtoii.  lumiiiiy  instances,  he  eouhl  luhl  some  let  irs  o  .j..  letters  were 
thisf  transuctums,  which  wouhl  his 

lately  jriven  to  him,  ami  yet  are  not  niclmltMl  .  i  ^mth,  hut  to  the 

work.  Tlie  fear  of  jrivin"  otfence  is  prejmhcial  no  >  Duke, 

Wilfare  of  mankind.  The  honest  ^nd  jrallant  ^o  (  ^  \ 
oujjht  to  he  above  such  conshlerations.  ^^e  want  le  > 
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those  circumstances,  it  is  only  to  prepare  for  the  conclusion, 
that  so  early  as  in  ISIS  the  j^encral  disposition  in  France  was, 
to  allow  Ij<mis  XVlll.  to  die  on  his  throne,  but  to  expel  Charles 
\.,  and  pve  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  No  doulit 
existed  from  that  epoch  that  such  a  revolution  woidd  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  duke  ceased  to  think  of  his  eventual  claims  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  except  for  a  younger  incndjer  of  his  family. 

The  system  adopted  by  Ferdinand  VII.  was  well  calculated 
to  revive  iii  his  royal  highness  the  hopes  so  unexpectedly  dis¬ 
appointed  in  ISll.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  cruel  per¬ 
secutions  suffered  by  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  patriotic 
classes  in  Spain  would  brfng  about  a  revolution,  and  the  cx- 
pidsion  of  Ferdinand,  and  of  his  brothers,  who  were  no  better 
than  himself.  Nobody  was  prepared  for  the  extraordinary,  the 
misapplied  clemency  of  the  Spaniards  towards  a  man  who  had 
repaid  their  heroic  devotion  with  such  cruel  ingratitude ;  and, 
whilst  the  friends  of  libertv  admired  the  magnanimitv  of  the 
Spanish  people,  they  could  not  conceal  their  anxiety  on  seeing 
the  roval  authority  continued  to  a  man  who  had  deserved  the 
heaviest  penalties  that  national  justice  could  indict. 

The  Duke  of  Orleaiw 'applauded  the  revolution  of  Cadiz  in 
1820.  He  knew  too  well  the  public  opinion  in  France,  and  in 
the  southern  part  of  Europe,  not  to  be  convinced  that  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Spaniards  would  soon  be  followed.  After  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  Najilcs  and  Portugal,  he  wrote  to  a  friend : — ‘  La 
Revolution  Espaynole  est  comme  la  Mere  Giyoyne :  un  enfant  n\‘st 
pas  plustdt  sorti  de  dessous  ses  japes  qu^il  en  sort  un  autre,  Aprh 
Madndf  vient  Naples ;  apres  Naples,  Lisbonne ;  apres  Lishonne, 

- .  J' attends  sans  impdetude  et  prH  a  tout  eveneinent.^ 

The  blank  in  his  royal  highness’s  letter  was  intended  for 
France ;  and,  if  France  did  not  follow'  Lisbon,  if  General  Jlerton 
failed,  it  was  because,  far  from  being  jjret  a  tout  (Tenement,  the 
prince  thought  proper  to  secede,  and,  it  is  said,  to  turn  informer, 
l)ccause  his  share  w  as  not  what  he  expected. 

lie  nevertheless  eontinued  to  manifest  the  utmost  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  revolutions  abroad,  corresponded  both  personally 
and  through  devoted  agents  with  the  leaders  of  those  revolu¬ 
tions  in  Naples,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  and  in  Greece;  forward¬ 
ing  everywhere  plans  of  militaiy  organization  to  resist  the 
invasions  with  w  Inch  the  several  countries  were  threatened ; 
ami,  almost  certain  that  the  attack  on  Spain  in  1828  would 
prove  the  ruin  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  he  tried  to 
dissuade  Louis  XVI 1 1,  from  that  expedition,  fully  convinced 
that,  as  he  himself  said,  Louis  XVIlI.  would  act  in  direct  op¬ 
position  tt)  his  counsels. 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  these  revolutions,  cxc(*pting  that 
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of  (Irocco,  were  everA^wlierc  subdued,  without  causing  a  revolu. 
tioii  ill  France ;  and  tlie  Neapolitan  and  Spanish  despots,  rein¬ 
stalled  in  their  absolute  authority,  began  again  to  exereise  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  and  justify  new  revolutions. 

At  the  end  of  1823,  thousands  of  Spanish  liberals  who  had 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  vengeance  of  Ferdinand,  were 
scattered  all  over  France  and  England.  Tlic  partizans  and 
agents  of  the  dnkc  set  to  work  upon  them  in  both  countries,  to 
bring  them  to  the  nnanimons  resolution  of  preparing  another 
revolution,  in  which  they  should  not  again  fall  into  the  fatal 
error  of  clemency  towards  their  bloodthirsty  sovereign.  That 
was  a  very  easy  task ;  but  the  next  step  presented  some  difhcnl- 
tics.  A  large  proportion  of  the  exiled  patriots  had  concluded, 
from  what  had  oceurred,  that  a  republican  form  of  government 
was  the  best ;  nav,  more,  the  only  security  for  the  liberties  of 
a  people.  The  majority  of  these  republicans,  the  most  \iolcnt 
of  whom  were  Florcz-Estrada  and  Istnritz,  had  taken  refuge  in 
England.  Those  who  were  for  a  constitutional  monarchy,  were 
hv  no  means  unanimous.  Many  of  them  were  in  fayonr  of  the 
Infante  Don  Francisco,  who,  since  1820,  had  been  acting  in 
Spain  the  part  which  the  Dnkc  of  Orleans  wjis  acting  in 
France,  and  others  were  for  a  new  dynasty ;  an\i:hing  but  a 
llourbon.  It  took  a  long  time,  both  in  France  and  in  England, 
to  convince  the  leaders  of  the  several  parties,  that  the  Dnkc  of 
Orleans  w  as  the  only  man  they  ought  to  look  to  for  the  recovery 
and  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  Spain.  Chevalier  dc  llroval, 
general  director  of  affairs  and  chancellor  of  the  Dnkc  of  Orleans, 
and  J.Carncrero,  one  of  the  two  brothers  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
Duke  at  Palermo,  and  who,  then  Jin  exile,  was  pensioned  by  the 
prince,*  succeeded  at  last,  by  exhibiting  the  p«ast  condnet  of  his 
royal  highness,  his  liberal,  his  republican  principles,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  elder  brancli  to  him,  in  the  best  possible  light. 

The  republicans  in  England  had  no  objection  to  offer,  when 
they  were  shown  in  the  handwriting  of  the  dnkc  such  sentences 
as  this : — ^  Dans  Ic  sieclc  on  nous  sommes,  la  Iloyante  nc  jicnt 
plus  etre  epic  la  presidcncc  hereditairc  dc  la  Repnbliqnc.'  The 
chief  of  them,  (we  do  not  mean  the  most  violent,)  considered 
such  a  maxim,  in  a  letter,  which  did  not  allude  to  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  (though  written  for  that  purpose,)  but  to  those  of 
France,  as  the  most  convincing  proof  that  they  could  rely  upon 
the  prince;  and  they  at  last  consented  to  act  in  his  favour, 
and  a  most  devoted  partisan  of  his  royal  highness  >vas  rc- 
(picsted  to  communicate  their  disposition.  This  gentleman,  it 

The  duke  had  eontrived  to  liavc  him,  tluuigh  an  exile,  einploycd  at  the 
^^pauish  eiuhjissy.  Hy  that  ehaniiel  he  kuew  everything  that  passed  hetween 
the  two  governments. 
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hits  since  been  snspeeted,  knew  beforehand  the  answer  whieli  the 
(hike  wonld  frive,  and  pro])oscd  him  to  the  choice  of  the  leaders  ut 
the  refnj^ees  only  to  furnish  him  with  an  opportunity  of  emiearin*; 
himself  to  the  French  patriots.  His  letter,  dated  Paris,  Htii 
May,  1H2G,  contains  this  sentence: — ‘  J’ai  vu  le  Prince  hiersoir 
si  Neuilly.  11  m’a  dit  (pihl  etait  rcconnaissant  de  votre  coidianec, 
(ppil  etsiit  tout  (Unoiie  s\  votre  esmse,  rempli  de  respect  pour 
votre  noble  caractere,  mais  quhl  ne  changcrait  pas  sou  titre  dc 
Franyais  pour  la  plus  belle  couronne  du  monde.^  AVhcii  told 
that,  in  that  case,  the  Spanisirds  would  prochiim  the  Duke  of 
Clisirtres,  his  eldest  son,  he  answered : — ‘  Chartres  cst  d^ige  j'l 
penser  ct  s\  agir  comme  moi,  ainsi  (pie  Nemours,  ct  ils  le  feroiit.^ 

Of  course  these  noble  feelings,  so  forcibly  expressed,  were 
widely  circulated  in  both  countries,  sind  did  not  fail  to  ])ro(hicc 
their  ctfcct  both  on  the  French  and  on  the  Spaniards.  Such  a 
patriotic  prince  cannot  but  make  the  best  of  kings,  said  the 
former ;  the  sons  of  such  a  man,  educated  by  him,  said  the 
others,  arc  all  we  want;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Spanish  exiles,  it  was  decided  that,  unless  the  duke  should  him¬ 
self  olfer  one  of  his  sons,  they  would  choose  the  youngest,  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier,  and  that  the  government  should  be  carried 
on  in  his  name,  even  without  the  assent  of  the  father,  until  the 
young  prince  was  eighteen  years  old. 

'rims  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  secured  the  support  of  the 
most  inllucutial  Spaniards ;  and,  in  some  sort,  acciuired  a  new 
title  to  the  confident  devotion  of  the  French  liberals,  by  a  line 
of  conduct  which  did  not  in  the  least  compromise  him,  which  ex¬ 
empted  him  from  taking  any  part,  or  making  any  sacrifices,  in 
whatever  the  parties  might  choose  to  undertake,  and  which 
enabled  him  (piietly  to  wait  for  events  and  reap  all  the  bciictits 
of  them. 

'fowards  the  autumn  of  1829,  after  the  journey  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  England,  and  after  the  installation  in  France  ut 
the  l*olignac  administration,  at  a  re-union  in  Paris  of  the  leaders 
of  the  French  patriots,  at  which  patriots  of  all  countries  assisted, 
it  was  resolved  that,  instead  of  partial,  unconnected,  and  suc¬ 
cessive  insurrections,  a  general  movement  should  be  prepared,  to 
be  ellected,  simultaneously,  in  France,  ir  llclginm,  in  Poland, 
in  Spain,  in  Piedmont,  at  Milan,  and  at  Modena;  in  fact,  in  the 
whole  of  Italy,  which  was  to  be  united  in  one  federative  re¬ 
public.  Every  where  the  patriots  were  set  to  work  to  prejiarc 
and  dispose  the  people,  and  with  such  activity,  that  in  May, 
1830, everything  was  ready,  and  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  the 
French,  the  Belgians,  the  Poles,  waited  only  for  the  landing  of 
the  exiles  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  to  rise  at*  the  same  time.  A 
modification  of  the  projected  organization  of  Italy  had,  in  the 
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iiiovcniciit  tliJit  paramount  influence  to  which  he  had  a  rij^lit. 
For  that  purpose,  all  the  military  chiefs  of  any  note,  who  suc¬ 
cessively  arrived  in  Paris,  were  allowed  to  enlist  followers,  and 
sent  on  the  frontier,  each  indejicndent  of  the  rest, and  all  at  libertv 
to  act  as  they  thought  ])roper.  The  consequence  was,  that  dis¬ 
union  and  disorganization  soon  pervaded  the  expeditionary  force, 
'forrijos  and  (Colonel  ^’aldes  refused  to  act  upon  the  plans  of 
Mina,  who  wanted  a  delay  of  two  or  three  weeks,  to  ailbrd  his 
friends  in  Navarre,  Arra‘!;on,  Leon,  and  Galieia,  sulheient  time 
to  prepare  for  a  simultaneous  rising  on  the  entrance  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  warrior  on  the  Spanish  territory.  The  rash  A  aides,  in 
the  full  persuasion  of  hccoining  the  liicfco  of  the  new  revolution, 
made  his  fatal  attempt,  and  failed.  Mina,  from  fear  of  being 
accused  of  selfish  views,  flew  to  his  rescue,  before  his  partizans 
in  Spain  were  ready  to  join  him  ;  and  his  small  hand  was  de¬ 
feated,  he  himself  escajiing  by  a  sort  of  miracle,  'rims  ended 
the  long  wished  for  movement  of  the  patriots. 

The  foreign  ambassadors,  once  free  from  all  anxiety  upon  that 
point,  resumed  their  insolent  tone.  They  reproached  the  new 
King  for  having  organised  the  movement,  and  for  having  fur¬ 
nished  the  refugees  and  the  French  volunteers  with  anns  and 
money.  The  King  and  Guizot  could  not  deny  it,  but  claimed 
enulit  for  having  brought  about  by  skilful  management  the 
ruin  of  a  ])roject,  in  which  the  popular  impidsc  had  compelled 
them  to  take  part.  The  ambassadors,  not  satisfied  with  that 
explanation,  demanded  that  all  the  refugees  and  volunteers 
should  be  disarinecl,  and  removed  from  tlie  frontiers  into  the 
interior  of  France,  'fhe  order  was  immediatclv  obeved ;  and 
Mina,  who  was  detained  by  illness^  at  the  waters  of  ('anibo,  was 
arrested  and  brought  to  Ihiyonne  by  gens  d’arincs,  who  were 
removed  on  his  promise  of  repairing  to  Hordcaux. 

The  indignation  of  the  Spanish  patriots  was  loudly  expressed 
and  re-echoed  by  the  independent  press.  From  that  moment, 
Louis  Philippe,  knowing  that  the  wrongs  lie  had  inflicted  upon 
them  would  never  he  forgiven,  became  their  most  invctcr«ate 
enemy.  The  majority  of  them,  whom  distress  prevented  from 
returning  to  England,  were  subjected  to  the  most  vigilant  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  police,  and  to  all  sorts  of  annoyances,  as  a  sine 
(pia  non  of  the  small  allow  ance  granted  to  them  by  the  legisla¬ 
tive  chambers  during  the  three  years  which  elapsed  from  that 
time  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand. 

'Hint  event,  which  hrought  about  the  third  interference  of  the 
French  King  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  placed  him  at  first  in  the 
most  ]>erple\ing  situation.  lie  had  protested  with  the  Ihmr- 
hoiis  of  Naples  against  the  abolition  of  the  Salic  law  by  Fcnli- 
nand,  and  therefore  he  was  bound  not  to  acknowledge  the  vali- 
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when  at  last  in  the  bosom  of  tlicir  families,  they  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed  their  principles,  and  declared  that  they  woidd  take  no 
part  in  the  striij^i^le,  unless  liberal  institutions  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  j^overnment  should  be  secured  to  the  country. 

The  Queen  Rej^eut  could  not  but  sec  that  coiiccssious  wore 
neeessarv,  that  the  last  will  of  her  husband  could  not  be  carried 
into  execution,  with  rej^ard  to  the  form  of  government,  and  with 
such  men  as  he  had  thouj^ht  proper  to  impose  upon  her ;  and 
she  wjus  disposed  to  yield  to  necessity,  when  Louis  rhilipt>e 
advised  her  to  ado^it  a  middle  course,  to  give  fair  promises,  and 
to  form  a  sort  of  doctrinaire  ministry,  the  principal  member  of 
which  w’as  Torreno,  certain  that  the  liberal  cause  would  gain 
nothing  by  the  change,  though  the  presence  of  an  exile  in  the 
council  might  conciliate  some  of  them.  Toitcuo  acted  upon 
the  instructions  received  from  Paris,  and  according  to  the  ex¬ 
amples  he  had  witnessed  in  that  ciipital.  A  man  without  any 
priucij)lcs,  he  administered  the  finances  of  the  country  so  as  to 
give  momentary  satisfaction  to  the  stockjobbers  of  all  countries, 
and  to  derive  an  immense  profit  from  his  transactions ;  w  bile 
Ids  liberal  innovations  were  restricted  to  a  few^  insignificant  con¬ 
cessions,  which  the  Spanish  Lord  John  declared  Jinal. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Hiscayans,  who  had  risen  in  arms  for 
the  restoration  of  their  fueros,  and  who  had  declared  for  Don 
Carlos,  on  his  promising  that  restoration,  had  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  (|uccn’s  army  from  their  country;  and  it  was 
clear  that,  if  tlie  insurrection  was  not  speedily  put  down,  it 
would  spread  all  over  Spain.  Mina  seemed  to  be  the  only  man 
who  could  so  check  the  Carlist  bauds,  and  he  was  called  from 
Lugland  to  take  the  command  of  the  national  army.  He  had 
no  sooner  assumed  that  command,  than  he  discovered  the  real 
motives  of  the  French  king  in  assenting  to  his  appointment. 
All  his  plans  were  counterplanned  by  the  government  at  Madrid, 
lie  had  but  a  small  army,  without  the  means  of  increasing  it; 
and  that  small  army  w'as  almost  constantly  w  ithout  pay,  without 
])rovision,  without  clothing,  and  sometimes  even  w  ithout  ammu¬ 
nition.  It  was  plain  that  the  objeet  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
governments  was  to  destroy  the  prestige  attached  to  the  name  of 
Mina,  to  ruin  his  eharaeter  as  a  military  chief,  and  thus  to 
annihilate  the  iutlueuce  which,  they  well  knew',  would  have 
been  exerted  solely  for  the  cause  of  complete  freedom  and 
national  independence.  Uie  son  of  Fgalitc,  when  serving 
under  Diimouricz,  in  171)3,  had  been  taught  that  lesson  by 
Robespierre  and  ^larat  :  the  king  of  the  llarricadcs 
but  practise  it  in  perfection.  Mina,  at  last,  fully 
ot  the  perfidy  of  the  two  govcrnincuts,  balllcd 


tent  ions  bv 


resigning 


his  command  ;  and 
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their  in- 
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vith  (lisj'ust,  almost  in  despair,  and  in  an  alarming  state  of 
liealtli. 

(’ordova,  who  ultimately  assumed  the  command,  could  not  he 
suspected  of  too  liberal  leanings.  An  humble  otlieer  in  1823,  he 
uas  among  the  banditti  of  the  faith,  wiio  assisted  the  French 
invaders  in  overthrowing  the  constitutional  system,  and  in  sid)- 
jectiug  his  country  to  foreign  intlucnce.  This  was  a  title  to  the 
confidence  of  the  Spanish  and  the  French  rulers.  All  the 
means  which  had  been  refused  to  Mina,  were  profusely  placed 
at  his  disposal ;  but  they  were  wasted  without  any  advantage, 
hy  a  man  whose  courage  and  military  talents  were  no  greater 
than  his  patriotism.  The  Carlists  not  merely  maintained  their 
ground ;  they  obtained  important  succi'ss,  increased  in  number, 
extended  their  operations,  and  even  menaced  ]\Iadrid. 

Tlie  civil  administration  being  conducted  on  the  same  prinei- 
])lcs,  by  men  of  the  same  stamp,  and  with  the  same  success, 
anxiety,  discontent,  and  finally  indignation,  pervaded  all  classes 
in  Spain.  A  change  of  system,  and  a  change  of  men ;  liberal 
measures,  with  tried  patriots,  were  the  only  means  of  ])reventing 
the  triumph  of  Don  Carlos.  ]Mcndizabal  himself,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  previous  engagements  when  called  to  oflice,  and  the 
trammels  of  the  statudo  m//c,  was  adopting  that  line  of  policy, 
and  even  ofi’ered  seats  in  the  ministerial  council  to  two  of  these 
tried  patriots,  Isturitz  and  Caliano,  who  declined  the  offer, 
hccausc  the  basis  of  the  system  was  not  in  accordance  with  their 
constitutional  principles ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  assured  Mcn- 
dizabal  that  they  woidd  support  him  in  his  parliamentary 
struggle  against  the  partisans  of  the  statins  quo  and  against  the 
court.  Tliey  fulfilled  their  promises ;  but,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  session,  these  same  patriots,  gained  over  by  the 
court,  took  the  lead  of  the  opposition  against  Mendizabal,  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  resign,  and  were  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  foreign  powers,  not  knowing  the  intrigues  which  had 
brought  about  the  coalition  between  these  liberals  and  the 
court,  imagined  that  the  immediate  conseipiencc  of  their  acces¬ 
sion  to  power  would  be  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution  of 
1812;  of  which,  Isturitz  and  (Jaliano  had  been  the  firmest 
supporters.  The  French  king,  already  alanncd  enough  by  the 
probability  of  such  an  event,  and  disposed  to  prevent  it  at  any 
cost,  was  still  more  urged  to  do  so  bv"  the  representatives  of 
Unssia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  who  indignantly  reproached  him 
with  having  prepared  that  dreadful  event,  by  liis  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  Isabella,  by  his  (piadruplc  treaty,  and  by  the  lussistance 
which,  in  compliance  with  that  treaty,  he  had  given  to  the 
f  hristinos  against  the  C'arlists.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  his  ambassador  Ueuueval  to  declare  to  the  new' 
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administration,  that,  if  any  alteration  of  tl)o  ^ovcrnnu'ntnl 
system  took  place,  he  would  consider  the  (piadniple  treaty  as  at 
an  end,  and  instantly  withdraw  the  French  anxiliary  forces ; 
that,  no  donht,  England  would  do  the  same,  from  fear  of  array¬ 
ing  the  great  powers  against  her ;  and  that  they  w  ould  soon  he 
subdued  hv  Don  Carlos,  assisted  as  he  was  bv  all  the  absolute 
inonarchs  of  Europe. 

This  declaration  was  made,  and  it  produced  the  desired  effect. 
Then  came  promises  of  friendly  interference  w  ith  the  continental 
sovereigns  for  the  recognition  of  Isabella,  provided  the  Spanish 
government  enabled  him  to  defend  their  cause,  by  discoiintcnauc- 
ingthe  constitutional  tendencies  of  their  former  friends,  by  confid¬ 
ing  civil  or  military  posts  to  such  men  only  as  were  determined  to 
oppose  every  proposition  for  changing  the  order  of  things,  and 
to  punisli  w  ith  the  utmost  severity  those  Avho  dared  to  make  any 
attempt  for  the  establishment  of  a  constitution.  The  tried  ])a- 
t riots  promised  to  act  njiou  these  principles,  and  faithfully  ful¬ 
filled  their  promises.  It  is  asserted,  not  Avithout  reason,  that 
pecuniary  arguments  luul  great  AAcight  in  these  negotiations; 
and  Avhat  avc  know  of  the  circumstances  of  one  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  alluded  to,  justifies  the  report,  and  proves  its  accuracy. 

This  interference  of  the  French  king  Avas  generally  known  in 
Madrid,  Avhere  the  ministers  themselves  confided  it  to  their 
former  compmiions  in  exile  as  an  excuse  for  their  conduct.  It 
Avas  knoAvn  to  the  French  liberals,  some  of  Avhom  managed  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  most  secret  intrigues  of  tlic  palace.* 
It  was  equally  avcII  knoAvn  in  England  to  the  political  men  of 
both  parties.  Louis  Philippe  himself  said  to  Col.  (lurAvood,  Avho 
was  presented  to  him  on  his  return  from  his  mission  Avith  Lord 
Elliot,  *  Vous  pensez  bien  quo  je  nc  puis  pas  permettre  (pie  les 
Espagnols  aient  plus  dc  liberte  que  mes  propres  sujets.’ 

'Phe  conseipiences  of  that  system  Avere  such  as  might  easily 
haA'eheen  anticipated — an  insurrection,  and  the  rc-cstablishmcnt 
of  the  constitution  of  1S12.  Louis  Philippe,  at  the  ucavs  of  the 
revolution,  Avas  thuuderstiaiek.  To  the  first  emotions  of  consterna¬ 
tion  succeeded  a  violent  rage;  and  he  n'solvcd  to  abolish  that 
constitution,  even,  if  lu'cessarv,  by  another  invasion.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  Spain,  the  represimtative  of  England  at  Madrid  was 
a  man  of  superior  mind,  Avell  acquainted  Avith  the  state  and  the 
wants  of  the  count ry*,  a  Avarm  friend  of  true  liberty,  a  contrast 

•  One  of  those  gentlemen,  relying  upon  the  patriotism  of  Isturitz,  wrote 
to  liim  immediately  after  his  appointment  to  warn  him  against  the  guilty 
intrigues  of  Renneval,  and  concluded  his  letter  in  these  words :  *  Saisissez 
les  preuves,  montrrz  les  liii,  et  en<;uite  pondez-le.’  Honest  Isturitz  is  said 
to  have  given  the  leiier  to  Renneval  to  l»e  sent  to  Paris.  It  is  certain  that 
when  the  insuireelion,  uhieli  overihrew  Isturitz  :uui  (ialiano,  broke  out, 
Renneval  died,  literally  l.oui  feai  ol  being  hanged. 
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to  tlic  former,  and  a  model  to  future  ambassadors;  the  only  man, 
ill  our  opinion,  to  wliom  the  direction  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
this  country  can  safely  be  entrusted.  Mr.  Villiers,  now  Earl  of 
(darendon,  obtained  from  the  British  government  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  constitutional  government  of  Spain,  and  thus  not  only 
thwarted  the  vindictive  designs  of  the  French  monarch,  but  also 
made  him  bear  the  conseipienees  of  his  own  pertidy.  Far  from 
allowing  him  to  act  against  Spain,  or  even  to  make  any  demon¬ 
stration  against  that  countn*,  the  British  government  continued 
to  demand  the  faithful  execution  of  tlic  (piadruple  treaty,  while 
all  the  other  governments,  despairing  of  the  cause  of  absolutism, 
upbraided  him  as  being  the  sole  author  of  tlic  mischief.  This 
situation  was  certainly  the  most  distressing  that  any  sovereign 
could  be  placed  in  :  he  had  no  resource  but  to  yield  with  reluc¬ 
tance  to  the  demands  of  England,  demands  which  were  cvent- 
uallv  reduced  to  the  observance  of  a  strict  neutrality.  Hence 
arose  that  hatred  of  England  and  her  government,  which  he 
gratified  by  new  acts  of  perfidy. 

After  some  time  consumed  in  lamenting  the  past,  he  began  to 
reflect  upon  the  means  of  recovering  a  portion,  however  small,  of 
his  former  influence.  lie  could  no  longer  directly  and  otlicially 
communicate  his  intentions  and  give  his  orders  to  ministers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Cortes;  but  it  was  still  easy  for  him  to  govern 
the  Queen  Regent,  the  niece  of  his  own  Queen,  by  keeping  her 
in  perpetual  alarm  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  absolute  mo- 
narchs,  by  lamenting  in  his  correspondence  the  loss  of  her  au¬ 
thority,  by  inspiring  a  desire  for  its  recovery,  by  proposing  tlie 
means  of  cftccting  that  end,  by  advising  her  how  to  deal  with 
her  ministers,  and  how  to  obtain  representative  and  electoral 
majorities.  He  thought  of  all  this,  and  immediately  set  to  work ; 


never  suspecting  that,  after  having,  by  his  trcaclicrous  direction, 
brought  about  the  expulsion  of  four  successive  ministries  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  almost  absolute  monarchy,  he  was  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  the  (4ueen  Regent,  and 
perhaps  the  abolition  of  royalty. 

He  was  cncoiu’agcd  in  this  course  by  the  success  wliich  at¬ 
tended  the  first  attempt  on  the  new  order  of  things — the  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  constitution  and  the  establishment  of  two  cham¬ 
bers  ;  and  the  Queen  Regent  was  induced,  by  that  victory  over 
the  old  constitutionalists,  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  the  abilities 
of  her  royal  Mentor,  and  to  act  entirely  according  to  his  advice, 
the  burden  of  which  was,  not  to  allow  the  old  piitriots  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  any  of  the  principal  otlices,  not  to  hesitate  to  oppose 
lier  ministers  when  their  [ilans  wen^  in  opjiosition  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  received  from  Fans,  and,  if  they  did  not  yield,  to  tlireaten 
them  with  her  abdication,  which  would  be  considered  iiy  tlic 
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wliolc  of  Europe  as  the  result  of  compulsion,  as  a  step  towards 
the  estahlishiueut  of  a  repuhlicau  jroverumeut,  and  would  in¬ 
stantly  he  followed  by  a  coalition  of  all  the  other  govermnents 
against  Spain. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  war  against  the  Carlists  was  still  car¬ 
ried  on  with  but  little  advantages.  The  incapable  Cordova  was 
deprived  of  his  command,  which  was  transferred,  not  to  a  tried 
patriot,  to  one  of  those  generals  distinguished  by  great  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  preceding  struggles  for  the  liberties  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Spain,  hut  to  Espartero,  who,  although  a  brave  ollicer, 
and  possessing  some  military  ability,  did  not  inspire  with  entire 
confidence  the  true  friends  of  liberty,  who  had  never  seen  him 


in  their  ranks,  nor  even  the  army,  which  would  have  made 
another  choice.  !Mina,  w  ho  had  been  called  by  the  Harcelonese, 
and  by  them  appointed  captain-general  of  their  province,  when 
they  began  the  new’  revolution  by  declaring  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  government  of  Mailrid,  w  as  then  rapidly  sinking, 
after  a  long  illness,  under  the  most  jioignant  sufferings ;  but 
there  were  still  four  or  five  other  generals  who  woidd  have  been 
preferred  by  the  army  to  Espartero.  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
Unecn,  however,  thought  otherwise. 

T'he  distrustful  feeling  of  the  army  and  of  the  liberals  at  first 
embarrassed  the  operations  of  the  new’  general,  who,  however, 
by  his  conduct,  gradually  gained  upon  the  confidence  of  the 
army,  both  officers  and  men,  and,  after  several  w  ell-directed  cn- 
gagmnents  in  which  he  disj)layed  his  gallantry,  succeeded  in 
compelling  thcCarlist  chiefs  to  capitulate,  and  Don  Carlos  to  fly 
to  the  French  frontier,  where  he  was  seized  by  the  French  au¬ 
thorities,  and  carried  into  the  interior  as  a  prisoner. 

The  success  of  I'spartero,  which  endeared  him  to  his  army, 
appeared  to  Louis  Philippe  as  most  favourable  to  his  political 
system,  and  to  the  continuation  of  his  influence  over  the  Spanish 
government.  His  advice  to  the  Queen  llcgcnt  was:  LikuI 
F^spartero  with  honours  and  dignities ;  captivate  him  l)y  your 
attentions,  and  through  him  captivate  the  army.  He,  being  R 
modcradoy  w  ill  he  regarded  with  envy  and  liatred  by  the  c.?y//- 
iaduSy  and  in  return  will  hate  them,  and  assist  yon  in  crushing 
them.  Organize  a  strong  adininistr.ation,  w'caken  and  gradually 
destroy  local  influences,  and  substitute  for  them  the  influence 
of  central  authority,  by  such  municipal  and  provincial  laws  as 
w  ill  leave  to  the  government  the  choice  of  all  the  administra- 
tt)rs ;  and,  it  the  fear  ot  Espartero  and  of  the  army  do  not  induce 
the  ministry  and  the  Cortes  to  complv  with  these  view't^,  tell 
them  that  yon  will  retire,  and  that  1  will  let  slip  Don  Carlos. 
Hut  Espartero,  now  created  Duke  of  ATctorv,  woidd  not  lend 
himself  to  the  realization  of  such  projects.  Although  attached 
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to  the  (^uceu  Recent,  and  by  nature  and  habits  little  disposed 
to  very  liberal  tendencies,  be  understood  too  nell  the  state  of 
parties,  the  feelinj>;s  and  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  his  own 
interests,  to  p)  all  lengths  with  the  Uueen  in  tlie  aceoinplish- 


inent  of  her  plans ;  and  when,  having,  in  carrying  those  plans 
into  exeention,  raised  against  herself  a  formidable  opposition  in 


the  legislative  chambers  and  thronghont  the  whole  kingdom, 
she  threatened  to  resign,  and  in  fact  did  resign,  her  power  and 
station,  she  was  surprised  to  see  her  resignation  calmly  and  coolly 
accepted,  instead  of  being  refused  in  alarm. 

She  then  clearly  saw  the  folly  of  her  conduct,  and  the  rash- 
ness  of  the  advice  she  had  acted  upon,  and  not  only  expressed 
her  resentment  against  the  author  of  her  misfortunes,  but  even 
would  not  accept  of  his  protiered  hospitality,  and  repaired  to 
Naples.  Her  reception  by  her  own  family,  however,  was  not  such 
as  to  induce  her  to  prolong  her  stay  among  them,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  seek  in  France  the  asylum  which,  in  her  anger,  she  had 
spurned.  The  French  king  forgave  her  indiscreet  complaints,  in 
consideration  of  the  advantages  which  the  residence  of  Christina 
in  France  promised  him,  received  her  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
and  engaged  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  reinstate  her  in  her 
authority,  though  the  march  of  events  in  Spain  did  not  at  all 
countenance  the  hopes  with  which  he  flattered  her.  The  Cortes 
had  met,  had  appointed  Espartcro  regent,  and  the  young  queen 
was  confided  to  the  care  of  Arguclles,  a  man  whose  intellcctnal, 
moral,  and  political  character  is  spotless,  and  of  the  widow  of 
the  noble  Nlina,  a  lady  admired  for  her  accomj)lishments,  as 
well  .as  for  the  manner  in  which  she  had  fulfilled  her  filial  and 
conjugal  duties  in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  FNerything 
went  on  quietly,  and  promised  the  sj)cedy  return  of  the  nation 
to  concord,  order,  freedom,  .and  prosperity.  Rut  this  could  not 
he  permitted  by  the  French  monarch.  It  would  have  proved 
that  a  people  may  be  made  happy  without  a  king,  by  temporary 
rulers  of  their  own  choice ;  and  such  an  example  could  not  be 
allowed  to  be  given  in  Europe.  The  best  security  of  thrones  is 
the  state  of  fcrmcnt.ation,  discord,  and  anarchy,  the  convulsions 
and  calamities  of  those  countries  where  there  is  no  throne,  or 
where  the  throne  is  in  some  sort  unoccupied.  Therefore  Spain 
must  be  thrown  into  that  state  at  any  cost ;  in  order,  first,  to  be 
a  hugbc.ar  to  other  nations  .against  all  changes  in  government ; 
and,  secondly,  to  afford  foreign  governments  a  j)rctcxt  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  affairs  of  Sp.'iin,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  England.  After  some  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  combining 
"  ith  the  .absolute  kings  and  emperors,  the  royal  intriguer  began 
his  operations  against  Flsp.artcro,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  intrumeut,  by  which  he  acknowledged  him  as  regent. 
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Knowing,  from  his  own  experience,  that  insults  from  fureij^n 
ambassadors  to  the  head  of  the  state,  bring  upon  him  the  con- 
tempt  of  his  peoiilc,  and  excite  the  envy  and  raise  the  hopes  of 
his  competitors  for  power,  he  sent  to  Madrid,  as  pleiiipoteutiarv, 
Sal vandi,  w  ith  orders  to  disparage  tlie  character  and  dignity  of 
the  Regent,  by  insisting  on  presenting  his  credentials  to"  the 
infant  Queen  in  ])crson,  and  even  to  deliver  to  her  Majesty,  in 
private,  letters  from  her  depraved  mother. 

After  some  negotiations  entered  into  by  the  Regent,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  French  envoy  to  modify  his  preten¬ 
sions,  Salvandi,  who  would  not  depart  from  his  instructions,  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris,  leaving  his  secretary  at  Madrid.  Thus  Louis 
Philippe  accomplished  a  double  object.  He  had  insulted  the 
head  of  the  state,  and  he  had  contrived  to  introduce  and  settle 
in  Madrid  a  manager  of  his  political  intrigues.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  Regent  seemed  to  forget  what  w  as  due  to  himself 
aud  to  the  Spanish  nation.  Any  man  of  high  spirit  and  sound 
judgment,  or  even  a  mere  politician,  w  ould,  as  soon  as  Salvandi 
declared  his  pretensions,  have  ordered  him  to  quit  Madrid,  witli 
all  his  suite, within  an  hour,  and  the  Spanish  soil  w  ithin  two  days. 
Ry  taking  this  course,  the  Duke  of  Victory  w  ould  have  properly 
resented  the  oflered  insult,  and  w  ould  have  risen  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  foreign  nations,  and  even  of  their  proud  rulers  them¬ 
selves. 

Louis  Philippe’s  second  move  against  the  Regent  and  ag.ainst 
Spain  was,  to  persuade  the  Infante  Don  Francisco,  to  return  to 
his  country,  certain  that  a  new'  party  would  soon  be  formed  after 
his  arrival,  in  a  country  already  divided  into  so  many  parties. 
Don  Francisco,  in  order  to  disguise  his  object,  prefaced  his 
demand  of  admission  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of 
the  Regent,  and  obtained  leave  to  return.  Espartcro,  instead  of 
yielding  to  a  feeling  of  vanity'  on  being  recognised  by  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  the  uncle  of  the  Queen,  ought  to  have  answered — 
‘  I  need  neither  your  recognition  nor  your  support.  I  am 
elected  by  the  people.  As  to  y'our  coming  here,  1  have  objec¬ 
tions.  \  ou  have  taken  no  share  in  our  struggles  for  freedom 
juid  independence  under  the  sceptre  of  y'our  niece ;  and  your 
presence  here  cannot  but  afford  a  pretext  for  new'  intrigues,  and 
I>crhap8  new  struggles,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  prevent.  Remain, 
therefore,  where  y'ou  ju’c.’ 

Tlie  weakness  ot  character  and  w'ant  of  foresight  shown  by 
the  Regent  on  these  occasions  j^roduced  the  natural  result, 
opposition  to  his  news  on  the  part  of  all  the  factions  which 
diude  Spain.  Like  all  rulers  of  empires  in  similar  situations, 
instead  of  eonsidtu’ing  onlv  what  is  true  and  just,  ami  steadily 
sticking  to  what  is  riglit,  he  thought  onlv  of  what  is  exp(‘dit'nt ; 
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imrsuiii"  whni  is  cjillctl  a  system  of  eoneiliation,  wliicli  is  iiotliinp; 
!)ut  the  sacrifice  of  rij^ht  and  justice  to  private  interest.  The 
most  sincere  friends  of  liberty  were  dissatisfied,  and  found  them¬ 
selves  under  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  measures  of  the 
Uej?ent,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  Spain,  be^an  to 
adopt  the  maxim  of  the  French  doctrinaires,  that  the  want  of  a 
people  is  not  Uhvrhjy  but  order. 

C)rder,  in  governmental  language,  is  blind  compliance  with 
the  orders  of  the  rulers,  whatever  those  orders  may  be.  This 
eaunot  be  obtained  in  }>erfe(dion,  but  w  hen  every  part  of  the 
country  is  under  the  control  of  local  authorities  appointed  by 
the  government,  which  authorities  promulgate  «and  carry  into 
execution  all  the  measures  resolved  upon  by  the  central  autho¬ 
rity.  The  llegcnt  attempted  to  establish  that  kind  of  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  productive  of  order,  but  which  is  destructive  of 
municipal  and  provincial  rights.  In  his  attempts  he  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  S])anish  doctrinaires  and  by  the  absolutists,  who 
well  knew^  that  they  would  reap  the  fruits  of  those  measures. 
Notwithstanding  a  formidable  opposition  in  the  Cortes  on  the 
part  of  the  tried  patriots,  who,  of  course,  arc  called  cxaltados, 
exagerados,  and‘  so  forth,  the  laws  infringing  upon  individual, 
municipal,  and  provincial  rights,  were  passed. 

From  that  time,  we  confidently  anticipated  the  speedy  downfall 
of  Espartcro,  and  therefore  we  arc  not  disappointed.  In  all 
parts  of  Spain,  the  friends  of  freedom  expressed  their  discon¬ 
tent,  and  prepared  for  rcsistiincc;  and  they  were  everywhere 
joined  by  their  political  opponents,  who,  after  helping  the 
Regent  in  his  attacks  against  popidar  rights,  had  now'  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  assailing  him  as  the  avengers  of  those  same  rights. 
Against  the  general  coalition,  the  only  support  of  Espartcro  w  as 
the  anny.  Barcelona  gave  tlic  signal,  and  set  the  cxamjilc  of 
resistance  in  November  last, — Barcelona,  the  city  of  freedom, 
to  which  Spain  always  looks  for  the  liberation  of  the  country 
from  impending  dangers.  The  Regent  lost  no  time  in  marching, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  against  the  Barcelonese, 
before  the  insurrection  had  extended  to  other  provinces.  The 
siege  began  on  the  3rd  of  December.  In  the  course  of  twelve 
hours,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  shells  had  been  thrown 
into  the  city  with  destructive  effect.  An  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  was  insisted  upon  by  the  Regent,  and  submitted  to  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  afterwards  treated  with  unheard-of 
severity.  This  could  not  but  exciter  commiseration,  and  increase 
disaffection,  in  every  part  of  Spain.  The  deputies  and  senators, 
in  all  the  jirovinces,  remonstrated  against  the  eonduct  of  the 
government.  Foresi'cing  that  the  (\)rt(is  would,  on  their  meet¬ 
ing,  call  him  to  .account,  l!].spartero  dissolvcal  th(‘  rhandicrs,  in 
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tlic  hope  that  his  victory  over  the  Barcelonese  would  turn  the 
elections  in  his  favour.  In  this  he  was  disappointed.  All 
parties,  encouraged  hy  the  French  and  Portuguese  oilieial 
residents,  voted  against  his  candidates.  The  first  aet  of  the 
new  chainhers  was  the  cx])ulsion  of  the  ministry ;  and  it  was 
followed  hy  attacks  upon  the  personal  prerogatives  and  aets  of 
the  llcgent,  who  ventured  to  dissolve  again  the  national  repre¬ 
sentation. 


No  sooner  were  the  representatives  among  their  constituents, 
than  another  insurrection  was  prepared.  It  first  hurst  forth 
again  at  Barcelona.  The  Begent,  whose  natural  disposition  in¬ 
clines  towards  mildness,  and  who  had  not  ai)proved  of  the  un¬ 
called  for  severitv  reccntlv  shown,  hesitated  to  recur  to  the  same 
means,  llis  hesitation  was  represented  as  fear;  and  the  insur¬ 
rection,  rapidly  increasing,  increased  his  indecision  in  the  same 
proportion.  At  last  he  marched  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  in 
order  to  assemble  a  formidable  army ;  but,  in  many  provinces, 
both  generals  and  regiments  had  already  joined  the  people. 
The  insurrection  became  universal.  Part  of  the  insurgents 
marched  upon  Madrid,  while  others  went  to  attack  the  troops 
commanded  by  the  Regent  himself,  and  which  deserted  his 
cause ;  and  he,  the  Duke  of  ^  ictory,  closed  his  military  and  po¬ 
litical  career  as  a  fugitive,  by  the  uncalled-for  and  unavailing 
bombardment  of  Seville,  lie  is  now  an  exile  among  us,  and 
respect  for  misfortune  stops  our  pen. 

\Vhat  will  be  the  end  of  those  convulsions  which  we  have  fully 


developed  in  their  origin,  in  their  causes,  and  in  all  their  phases? 
Alas!  we  sec  no  end  to  them,  even  through  the  interference  of 
all  the  European  powers,  which  is  now  spoken  of.  Unite  the 
reverse.  Had  Europe  left  Spain  alone,  she  would  not  be  in  her 
present  situation ;  and  another  interference  will  but  increase  the 
diflicultics  and  prolong  the  struggle,  while,  if  successful,  it 
woidd  end  in  the  ruin  of  Spanish  freedom  and  independence. 
But  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  would  be  unsuccessful,  and 
that  it  must  even  endanger  every  throne  on  the  Continent,  by 
hastening  the  establishment  of  the  peninsular  Iberian  Republic, 
whose  energy,  maddened  into  frenzy,  would  again  teach  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  this  grand  lesson — 
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Art.  II.  Anglo-CathoUcism  not  Apostolical:  being  an  huptiry  into  the 
Scriptural  Authority  of  the  leading  doetrines  advocated  in  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times,  cSr.  Hy  William  laiulsay  Aloxaiulor,  M.A.  Edin- 
burj^li:  Adam  and  Charles  lUack.  j)p.  445.  1S43. 


It  is  often  admitted,  both  by  Roman  and  Anj^lo-Catbolics,  that 
their  relij^ions  systems  do  not  seem  to  harmonize  ^vith  that 
whieh  is  exliibited  in  the  New  Testament.  They  of  eonrse 
jissei-t,  that  there  is  nothinj^  in  the  sacred  oraele  to  disprove  the 
diK'trincs,  or  condemn  the  practices,  on  whieh  they  insist ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  many  passages  may  he,  with  due  learninj^, 
shewn  to  support  them.  Rut  they  allow  that  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  (liristianity,  j^iven  by  the  cvanjjjelists  and  apostles,  is  not 
exactly  like  that  whieh  is  ^nven  by  the  principal  writers  of  the 
church  in  after  times,  to  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  ai)p('al. 
'fhe  ellieaey  of  the  sacraments,  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  the  excellence  of  celibacy  and  fastinj:,  the  importance  of 
uniformity  in  creeds  and  ceremonies ; — these,  and  other  matters, 
are  set  forth  by  tliose  who  are  called  the  Fatliers  of  the  chnrcli’ 
ill  a  manner  nmpiestionahly  different  from  that  in  which  they 
are  alluded  to  by  the  inspired  servants  of  Christ.  To  account 
for  this  difference  we  are  informed,  that  the  Christian  system, 
thouj^di  ever  essentially  the  same,  was  j^radually  unfolded,  and 
did  not  attain  to  its  perfect  development  till  the  third  century 
of  our  era,  or  even  a  much  later  jicriod.  This  is  certainly  a 
straiij^e  doctrine.  Ihe  primitive  rclijj^ion  which  our  first  parents 
hrouj'ht  with  them  from  paradise,  and  delivered  to  their  de¬ 
scendants,  soon  became  so  corrupt,  that  scarcclv  anv  trace  re¬ 
mained  of  its  ori-inal  character.  The  pure  faitli  and  worship, 
which  were  presened  in  tlie  ark,  when  all  false  religions  were 
( istrcned  hv  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  in  a  few  centuries  were 
tiaiisformed  into  the  absurdities  and  abominations  of  heathenism. 

le  (  mne  institutions  given  by  Aloses  to  the  chosen  ])eople, 
sutlcn'd  a  similar  deterioration,  and  the  highest  anthoritv  has 
<  cclared,  that  the  h‘ny  of  Clod  was  made  void  through  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  men,  by  which  professedly  it  was  explained  and  com¬ 
pleted.  It  was  expressly  predicted  tliat  false  t(‘achcrs  would 
Jinsc  m  the  Christian  churcli,  teaching  damnable  heresies,  and 
M‘(  ucnig  many  to  follow  their  pernicious  ways;  and  therefore 
UK  11  were  warned  against  every  deviation  from  the  doctrine  of 
10  apostles,  or  addition  to  it.  These  tilings  are  well  known, 
^1*^^  I’ccpiired  to  believe,  in  opposition  to  them  all, 
H  ^  changes  which  took  place  in  Christianity  during  the 

merely  developed  and  not  deterio- 
traditions  of  the  ancient  church  are  nccessjiry 
le  right  understanding  of  holy  writ, — that  if  wc  would 
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learn  wliat  Christianity  really  is,  we  must  not  sit  at  the  feet  of 
our  Dinne  Mjuster,  or  even  of  St.  John,  or  St.  Paul,  hut  rather 
at  the  feet  of  St.  Ihisil,  St.  (iiv^^MT,  and  St.  C’hrvsostom ;  and 
that  if  we  would  see  the  church  of  Christ  in  its  eonipleteness  of 
truth,  and  perfection  of  beauty,  we  must  not  view  it  wlien  under 
the  immediate  intluenee  ami  direction  of  the  apostles  of  our 
Lord,  hut  when  for  some  aj^es  it  had  enjoyed  the  fosterinj^  care 
of  men  entitled  their  successors.  If  the  lessons  of  experience 
arc  to  be  reversed,  and  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  be  interpreted 
by  contraries,  then  these  thinj^^s  may  deserve  our  credit.  We 
will  believe  them,  when  we  iind  that  the  lijijht  of  heaven  he- 
comes  brighter  after  passin*;:  through  the  misty  exhalations  of 
earth ;  or  when  the  waters  of  a  clear  fountain  are  made  more 
pure  by  moving  through  the  muddy  channel  of  a  troubled 
stream. 


Probably  few  woidd  have  ventured  to  entertain  notions  so 
strange  and  unreasonable,  but  for  the  remarkable  agreement 
which  exists  in  the  opinions  and  practices  of  various  communi¬ 
ties  of  professed  Christians  in  ancient  times ;  and  the  nmpies- 
tionably  wide  diffusion  of  those  ])cculiar  tenets  by  which  the 
church  of  the  Fathers  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Apostles. 
The  most  extravagant  statements  have  been  made  respecting 
this  agreement,  and  it  has  been  described  by  some  Jis  entire  and 
universal.  Now  it  is  plain  that  little  less  than  omniscience 
would  be  ncccssarj’^  to  enable  one  to  declare  what  all  (diristians 
have  believed  in  any  single  age  or  country.  The  means  of 
forming  a  con’cct  judgment  of  the  doctrines  and  services  of  the 
church,  in  the  times  immediately  following  those  of  the  apostles, 
are  acknowledged  to  be  most  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 
What  is  seen  in  our  own  country  at  the  present  day,  most 
clearly  proves  that  the  formularies  of  a  churcli  do  not  always 
accord  with  the  faith  of  its  ministers;  and  that  their  creed  is 
not  invariably  that  of  all  the  members  of  tlicir  several  congrega¬ 
tions.  The  uniformity  of  opinion  and  practice  which  existed  in 
the  ancient  church  was  certainly  very  mueh  less  than  what  it 
has  been  pretended  to  be.  Stdl  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in 
many  points,  which  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  written 
word,  this  agreement  did  exist  to  a  great  extent.  The  fact 
must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  any  accjuaintance  with  (Miris- 
tian  anti(juity  ;  and  it  reipiires  explanation,  lly  those  who  call 
themselves  Catholics,  it  is  said,  that  this  harmony^  can  only  be 
ac<‘ounted  for  by  the  oneness  of  truth — the  oneness  of  aposto¬ 
lical  tnulition, — that  the  several  creeds  which  exhibit  the  same 
(loctrines,  and  the  several  liturgies  which  present  similar  forms 
and  ceremonies,  must  have  been  the  legitimate  ex[)ansioi»s  and 
applications  ol  (me  apostolical  ])atteru.  If  this  were  the  only 
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expljluation  of  which  tlic  plicnoincna  admitted,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  deserve  to  be  received  as  true ;  and  if  we  reject  it,  some 
other  not  less  probable  must  bo  substituteil  iu  its  place. 

This  exphaiiatiou  may  be,  in  part,  atlbrth*d  by  the  influence 
which,  in  every  a^e,  individuals  of  superior  talents,  though  with 
no  pretension  to  inspired  authority,  have  exerted  on  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  their  fellow  -men.  The  instances  of  Origen,  Athana¬ 
sius,  and  Augustine,  iu  former  ages,  and  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
others,  in  later  times,  are  suilicient  to  show  that  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  confidence  is  often  placed  in  those  who  have  no  claim  to 
infallibility ;  and  that  much  agreement,  even  in  most  doubtful 
matters,  and  in  opinions  umpicstiouably  false,  may  be  secured 
merely  l)y  the  influence  of  their  names.  Ibit  the  full  explanation 
of  the  agreement  which  existed  among  the  ancient  churches  iu 
those  matters  which  arc  not  revealed  iu  the  Holy  Scrijiturcs  is, 
wc  think,  to  be  found  iu  the  accordance  of  these  opinions  ami 
practices  with  the  common  tendencies  of  mankind.  There  is  a 
oneness  iu  human  nature,  wliieli  has  oceasioiicd  the  independent 
|)ro(l action  in  different  ages  and  countries  of  precisely  similar 
opinions  on  the  most  important  subjects  of  human  speculation  ; 
and  this  will  satisfactorily  account  for  the  general,  and  even 
universal  reception  of  many  errors.  Wc  cannot  conclude  that 
the  agreement  of  any  nund)er  of  persons  iu  certain  views  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  has  resulted  from  the  one  source  of  heavenly  wisdom 
to  which  they  have  all  professed  subjection  ;  unless  it  be  show  n 
that  it  could  not  have  resulted  from  the  one  earthly  nature  which 
they  have  all  possessed,  and  by  which  all  must  have  been  in  some 
degree  influenced.  As  well  might  the  prevalence  of  idolatiy  in 
the  world  be  urged  to  prove  its  accordance  with  human  rcjison, 
Jis  the  prevalence  in  the  church  of  baptismal  regeneration,  or  any 
similar  dogma,  be  alleged  to  prove  its  aeeordanec  w  ith  the  word 
ot  (iod.  The  wide  diff  usion  of  popery,  its  prolonged  duration, 
and  the  powerful  influence  which  it  has  exerted  on  men  of  va¬ 
rious  climes  and  customs,  iu  various  stages  of  intelligence  and 
civilization,  evince  its  afhnity  to  human  natui’e.  It  has  gained 
everywhere  a  ready  acceptance,  because  there  was  so  much  in 
the  heart  of  man  disposed  to  give  it  w  elcome.  It  has  secured  a 
w  ide  and  steady  empire,  because  both  its  exhibitions  and  require¬ 
ments  were  adapted  to  some  of  our  strongest  tcndcnci(;s.  May 
we  not  attribute  to  similar  causes  the  rajnd  spread  in  the  present 
day  of  a  form  of  Christianity  distinguished  from  popery  iu  title, 
hut  essentially  the  same?  It  were  unreasonable  to  su|)posc  that 


any  very  large  portion  of  those  who,  w  ithin  the  last  few  years, 
have  adopted  this  system  of  religion  did  so  aft(;r  sufficient  impiiry. 
ihc  number  of  the  imwv  converts  is,  w(*  think,  to  be  attrilmted 
much  more  to  the  eongcnialitv  of  tlui  doctrine  than  to  the  con- 
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elusiveness  of  the  evideuec.  Tlic  j^eneral  aeeo])tanee  of  any  form 
of  religion  aiiioiij'  men,  in  the  present  time  or  in  former  aj^es, 
may  he,  with  mneh  more  ])robahility,  regarded  as  ])roviii»^  its 
aeeordanee  with  the  iiielimitions  of  men  than  witli  the  tnitli  of 
(lod.  The  latter  supposition  ean  only  be  received  when,  from 
the  eirenmstanccs  of  tlic  cjise,  the  former  is  inadmissible. 

A  cursory  view  of  some  of  the  chief  features  of  that  chureli 
system  which  has  of  late  been  revived  amonjj^  us  will,  we  think, 
satisfy  cver\"  candid  and  intelligent  mind  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
accordance  between  it  and  those  princi])lcs  of  our  nature  whicli 
arc  more  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  commonness  than 
for  their  purity  and  excellence.  AVithout  attempting  anything 
like  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  beg  to  oflhr  a  few  remarks 
to  our  readers. 

The  most  obvious,  and  perhaps  the  principal,  characteristic  of 
what  is  named  the  Catholic  system,  is  the  great  imj)ortanee  which 
it  attaches  to  the  rites  of  Christianity,  more  especially  to  the 
sacraments.  The  svstem  of  the  New  Testament  dillers  in  a  re- 
markable  manner  from  that  of  the  Old  in  this  particular.  AVhilc 
iu  the  former  dispensation  many  rites  were  expressly  enjoined, 
the  times,  phoces,  and  manner  of  their  observance  fully  pre¬ 
scribed,  ami  the  persons  by  whom  they  should  be  performed  ;  in 
the  latter  dispensation  there  is  scarcely  anything  of  this  kind. 
A  few  simple  precedents  are  given,  without  any  general  prece})ts. 
A  cordial  reception  and  diligent  consideration  of  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel;  entire  conrulencc  in  the  Saviour;  humble  prayer 
for  his  blessing — for  the  Spirit  he  has  promised ;  honest  and 
persevering  etforts  in  the  performance  of  every  Christian  duty  ; 
and  fraternal  association  with  the  followers  of  Christ :  these  arc 
the  means  of  improvement,  the  way  of  salvation  which  the  New 
Testament  exhibits.  All  these  recpiirements  are  intellectual  and 
moral ;  they  are  adai>ted  to  man’s  spiritual  being,  lly  address¬ 
ing  the  highest  principles  of  our  nature,  they  tend  to  purity 
and  ennoble  it ;  and  they  have  that  obvious  yet  wondertul  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  laws  of  our  mental  constitution,  which  evince 
most  clcju*ly  and  impressively  both  the  wisdom  and  goodness  ot 
its  Divine  Author.  Tlic  so  called  Catholic  svstem  resembles  the 


Jewish  economy  in  those  points  in  which  tlie  latter  ditVers  from 
C  hristianity.  It  even  surpasses  Judaism  in  the  strict  regard  it 
inculcates  for  external  ordinances ;  for  what  St.  Paid  describi  s 
lus  beggarly  elements,  rudimentary  instruction  of  this  world,  it 
gives  to  (Christianity  a  ritual,  minute  and  comprehensive,  operosc 
and  imposing.  liilc  acknowledging  the  utility  of  religious  in¬ 
struction,  and  ot  purely  spiritual  exercises,  it  attributes  the 
highest  ellicaey  to  outward  ceremonies,  and  thus  tends  to  lessen 
men’s  rt'gard  for  what  is  mental  and  moral  bv  the  extravagant 
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estimate  it  teaches  of  wliat  is  material  and  formal.  It  is,  we 
jire  told,  thro\igh  the  cfliision’  of  holy  Mater,  through  the  im¬ 
position  of  priestly  hands,  through  the  recejdion  of  eonsccratcd 
bread  and  wine,  that  the  l)est  spiritual  blessings  of  Christianity 
arc  to  be  enjoyed  by  men.  All  these  means  arc  admitted  to 
have  no  natural  titness  whatever  for  the  ends  which  they  are 
said  to  accomplish.  There  is  in  them  no  display  of  the  divine 
wisdom.  They  are  mysteries  before  which  we  must  reverently 
how,  and  which  it  would  be  impious  to  ])rcsumc  to  examine. 
Mysteries  indeed  ! — that  by  water  a  soul  should  be  morally  re¬ 
newed,  and  yet  grow  up  in  sin — that  by  the  touch  of  ej)isco[)al 
liands  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  given,  and  yet  the  subject  re¬ 
main  inconsiderate  and  Avorldly — that  by  eating  a  little  bread, 
Christ  should  be  sj)! ritually  received,  and  yet  that  there  should 
be  no  moral  resemblance  to  his  character,  or  grateful  devoted¬ 
ness  to  his  service.  AVe  need  not  wonder  that  they  who  te«ach 
such  doctrines  should  also  teach  that  it  is  our  duty  to  trust  be- 
fore  investigation,  to  believe  Avithout  proof,  and  that  the  service 
which  has  in  it  the  smallest  portion  of  intelligence  is  the  most 
acceptable  we  can  render  to  the  only  wise  God. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  only  the  strongest  evidence  could 
produce  a  general  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  dogmas,  if  it 
were  not  that  every  page  of  history  shows  that  there  is  in  man 
a  strong  disposition  to  attach  excessive  importance  to  the  forms 
of  religion.  Superstition  has,  in  .almost  every  age  and  country, 
given  rise  to  convictions  similar  to  those  Avhich  have  so  exten¬ 
sively  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church.  Nor  is  it  dithcult  to 
account  for  such  facts,  however  deplorable  they  may  he.  The 
parade  of  spect.acles  is  agreeable  to  all  men  ;  corporeal  exercises 
arc  to  most  much  more  e.asy  and  pleasant  than  any  mental  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  the  real  existence  and  permanent  influence  of  what  is 
merely  spiritual,  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  many  ;  the  passage 
from  symholic.al  to  mA  stical  services  is  very  shoii: :  that  which 
was  first  designed,  jus  significant  of  truth,  to  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  when  it  fails  of  this  end, 
being  still  thought  useful,  and  therefore  considered  either  as 
a  charm  to  act  on  the  mind  of  God,  or  Jis  a  task-Avork  acceptable 
and  meritorious  in  his  sight.  The  disposition  to  assign  undue 
vjilue  to  religious  rites  is  one  of  the  loAvcst  Jind  most  vulgjir  of 
the  tendencies  of  our  nature,  and  it  has  produced  innumerable 
pernicious  delusions.  Piljite  Avjishcd  his  luinds  to  free  himself 
from  the  guilt  of  ordering  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  The 
Jews  of  old  thought  that  they  could  purify  their  souls  by  similar 
external  ablutions,  Avhile  Avithin  they  Averc  full  of  iniquity.  In 
all  heathen  countries  the  serAice  of  God  has  been  supposed  to 
consist  chiefly  of  lustnitions  jind  s.aerifiees,  the  repetition  of  forms 
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of  words,  priestly  incantations,  and  so  on.  Strange  indeed  it 
would  be  if  that  were  the  holiest  part  of  Christianity  which  most 
resembled  the  absurdities  of  paganism.  \Ve  admit*  that  there  is 
raueh  in  the  ritual  of  the  ancient  Catholie  system  which  is  not 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  what  we  find  in  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament.  Can  we  hesitate  whether  we  should  attribute 
this  to  a  supplementary  verbal  instruction  of  the  Apostles,  in 
character  very  unlike  to  what  their  wTitings  exhibit ;  or  to  those 
superstitious  tendencies  w  hieh,  in  every  age  and  country',  have 
given  birth  to  similar  productions,  to  which,  moreover,  from 
early  habits  and  associations  never  quite  dissolved,  many  of  the 
churches  of  ancient  times  w  ere  especially  liable. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  ancient  church,  is  the  subjection 
of  the  people  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice  to  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Whatever  tends  to  elevate  in  inipoi'tancc  the  rites  of 
religion,  must  equally  tend  to  exalt  iii  power  and  dignity  the 
persons  by  whom  alone  these  rites  can  be  propeiiy  performed. 
In  addition  to  the  influence  which  they  must  necessarily  have  as 
the  dispensers  of  the  sacraments  which  gave  salvation  to  the 
souls  of  men,  many  of  the  clcrgv"  in  ancient  times  assumed  an 
almost  universal  dominion  over  the  minds  of  their  fellow  men. 
When  we  look  to  the  New’  Testament,  we  cannot  sec  that  any 
such  authority  was  ever  given  even  to  the  apostles,  or  ever  ex¬ 
ercised  by  them.  They  were  warned  against  the  assumption 
of  any  such  pow  er  as  the  Jew  ish  Rabbin  claimed  ;  and  were 
taught  that  the  exclusive  authority  of  their  Lord  required  that 
all  his  follow'ers  should  dw  ell  together  as  brethren.  The  apostles 
did,  unquestionably,  receive  a  commission,  but  this  w’lis  merely 
to  deliver  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  their  Master.  They 
asserted  his  authority,  and  not  their  own ;  and  they  appealed  to 
the  works  which  they  did  in  his  name,  as  the  proof  that  the 
words  they  delivered  were  from  him.  No  other  personal  supe¬ 
riority  is  recognised  in  the  New  Testament,  but  that  of  moral 
excellence.  No  submission  is  there  demanded  for  any  office  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  the  order  of  every  social  institution  reipiires 
should  be  rendeix^d  to  those  who  preside  over  its  aflairs, 
lint  in  the  ecclesiastical  system  we  have,  avowed!}',  not  only 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christ  reported  to  us,  hut 
very  much  besides  wliich  is  only  connected  with  his  authority, 
by  the  assumption  that  those  *  by  whom  it  is  delivered  arc 
appointed  by  him  to  legislate  in*  his  church.  The  teaching 
of  Christ  himself  is  depreciated,  that  the  teaching  of  the 
clergy  may  be  extolled.  The  rays  of  light  which  beam  with 
heavenly  lustre  from  the  pages  of  scripture,  arc  represented  as 
lieiug  so  faint  and  confused,  that  they  must  be  collected  in  the 
foc'UH  of  some  crei'd  to  meet  the  necessities  of  men.  We  arc  re- 
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lievcd  from  the  trouble  of  obcNnng  the  direction  of  our  Lord, 

*  Search  the  scriptures,'  by  the  kindness  of  the  cliurch,  which 
professes  at  once  to  dechu*e  wliat  is  to  be  found  there.  And  we 
need  not  now  attend  to  the  apostolical  injunction,  ‘  Prove  all 
things,'  since  what  is  true  and  good  the  clerg}^  have  proved  for 
us,  and  we  have  only  to  follow  their  guidance.  Minute  regula¬ 
tions,  referring  to  daily  conduct,  arc  laid  down,  which  serve  to 
withdniw  attention  from  the  Saviour  who  has  given  principles, 
to  the  church  which  has  given  rules.  A  task-work  is  appointed, 
for  which,  since  it  is  often  of  no  earthly  benefit,  payment  in 
heaven  is  naturally  expected  ;  and  the  mind  is  withdrawn  from 
those  motives  which  prompt  to  an  obedience  that  is  its  ow  n 
reward,  and  point  to  a  perfection  which  here  is  never  realized. 

Now,  whatever  degree  of  excellence  we  may  be  inclined  to 
attribute  to  the  pastors  or  bishops  of  the  ancient  churches,  w(^ 
cannot  suppose  them  to  have  been  quite  free  from  ambition, 
from  that  love  of  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  wdiieh  is, 
perhaps,  the  last  selfish  principle  Christianity  subdues.  They 
could  not  but  claim  more  spiritual  authority  than  w  as  their  due, 
and  their  people  would,  in  most  cases,  readily  yield  to  their 
claims.  While  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  profession  of 
mental  independence,  few  things  are  more  rare  than  the  reality. 
Men  in  general  do  not  like  the  state  of  suspense  which  any  in¬ 
quiry  demands,  nor  the  elfort  of  mind  whieh  reflection  requires. 
They  arc  thankful  to  those  who  will  release  them  from  the  toil 
of  thinking,  from  the  labour  of  forming  their  own  opinions  ;  a 
tjisk  which  is  always  arduous,  and  whieh  is  attended  wdth  peculiar 
anxiety,  when  men  happen  to  be  brought  up  under  syst(*ms, 
w  here  certain  principles  arc  most  confidently  avowed,  and  y(‘l 
many  strange  deviations  from  them  are  practically  admitted.  It 
is,  then,  a  great  comfort  to  be  assured  that  things  apparently 
irreeoncileable  arc  in  perfect  harmony,  and  that  there  is  a 
necessary  sequence,  where  we  can  ourselves  discover  no  kind  of 
connexion.  We  may  thus  complacently  imjiginc  that  we  are 
following  a  heavenly  guide,  without  the  cost  of  relinquishing 
early  prejudices,  op]>osing  natural  ])ro])ensities,  or  doing  any 
violence  to  our  sympathies  and  alfcetions.  If  the  clergy  had  all 
united  to  give  honour  to  (Christ,  rather  than  to  the  church ;  if 
they  had  combined  to  abjure,  not  only  the  honours  and  riches  of 
the  world,  but  the  more  tenqding  lures  of  sacerdotal  dignit\" 
and  power,  ministering  to  the  peoj)le  committed  to  their  charge*, 
according  to  the  sacred  rule,  ‘  He  that  is  greatest  among  you  let 
him  be  the  servant  of  all,'  we  should  not  doubt  but  that  this 
was  from  an  apostolical  tradition,  both  because  it  would  not  be 
natural,  and  because  we  have  the  tradition  preserved  in  the 
sacred  scriptures,  from  which  such  conduct  might  proceed.  Hut 
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because  they  united  in  ancient  times  to  claim  dominion  over  the 
consciences  of  men,  and  set  themselves  as  lords  over  God's 
heritage,  and  took  upon  themselves  to  decide  authoritativelv  on 
ever}^  disputed  (piestion  of  belief  or  practice ;  we  really  cainiot 
feel  sure  that  herein  they  followed  any  tradition  of  the  apostles. 
On  the  contrary,  in  this  assumption  of  the  clergy,  and  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  laity,  however  general  it  may  have  been,  we  can 
only  see  the  most  melancholy  instances  of  that  unjust  tyranny, 
and  degrading  sendlity,  which  mark  the  historj"  of  priestcraft  in 
everv  age  of  the  world. 

The  profession  and  practice  of  asceticism  is  another  character¬ 
istic  of  the  ancient  church.  The  piety  which  consists  in  a  right 
and  thankful  use  of  all  the  gifts  of  God,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them,  and  in  the  didusion  to  others  of  our  own  happiness, 
though  commended  both  by  the  example  and  the  discourses  of 
our  Lord,  is  not  that  which  has  been  in  general  most  esteemed 
by  his  ])rofessed  followers.  The  renunciation  of  common  pur¬ 
suits  and  pleasures  he  has  taught  us  to  deem  valuable,  only  when 
made  subservient  to  the  attainment  of  higher  objects.  But  the 
energy  of  character,  indicated  by  self-niortiiication  of  any  kind, 
itself  secures  no  little  respect  and  reverence;  and  the  sup]H)sition 
seems  very  natural, that  hewhowilldcny  himself  innocent  pleasures 
and  submit  to  painful  exercises  for  the  purpose  of  discipline, 
will  not  readily  fall  into  temptation.  Hut  the  severities  and 
self-control  of  (Miristian  ascetics,  arc  far  inferior  to  that  of  some 
of  the  ancient  stoics,  or  of  the  fakirs  of  the  present  day;  they, 
therefore,  cannot  prove  any  high  spiritual  excellence.  The  rigid 
observance  of  a  rule,  to  which  pride  and  obstinacy  may  hind  ns, 
is  much  more  easy  than  the  correction  of  any  wrong  disposition 
of  mind.  Almost  any  degree  of  physical  suffering  is  more 
readily  endured  than  the  effort  of  patient  thought,  which  is  often 
necessary  to  the  full  understanding,  nse,  and  application  ot 
('hristian  truth.  The  most  severe  asectism  has  been  associated 
not  xintrecpicntly  with  the  grossest  sensuality,  and  it  is  com¬ 
monly  combined*  with  the  most  offensive  conceit  and  unchari- 
tablcncss.  A  guilty  conscience  has  often  urged  men  to  the 
wildest  excesses  of  self-torture,  and  has  made  them  willing  to 
submit  to  any  cruelties  which  others  might  prescribe.  Thesup- 
])osition  that  by  making  ourselves  miserable  we  render  to  onr 
heavenly  Father  an  acceptable  service,  can  only  dwell  in  the 
minds  of  men,  who  know  so  little  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that 
they  see  not  how  greatly  it  dilfcrs  from  the  characters  which  fear 
and  guilt  have  inscribed  on  their  hearts.  The  notion  that  cor¬ 


poreal  austerity  tends  to  pix)duce  humility,  to  awaken  hcncyo- 
lencc,  to  excite  gratitude,  to  purify  the  soul  from  any  sinful  dis¬ 
position,  or  to  strengthen  anv  holv  affections  and  dcsii*es,  is  as 
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contrary  to  tlie  laws  of  our  constitution  and  the  lessons  of  ex¬ 
perience,  as  it  is  to  the  genius  of  the  j^ospel,  and  the  precepts  of 
its  divine  Author. 

Another  charaeteristie  of  this  catholic  system  is,  the  stress 
laid  on  ajrreeineut  in  thini^s  external,  such  as  the  use  of  the  same 
creeds,  liturj'ies,  modes  of  worship,  and  style  of  dress.  One  of 
the  ijjreat  desiji:ns  of  Christianity  was  to  etfeet  union  amoii}; 
men;  first  reconciling  them  to  Ood,  and  then  combining  them 
in  inntnal  affection  and  devotedness  to  their  Master’s  cause. 
The  existence  of  this  union  is  made  the  sit^n  of  the  existence  of 
ChrisCs  church  on  earth  ;  it  is  rc(|nired  for  sym|)athy  and 
mutual  aid,  for  the  coidirmation  of  the  faith  of  those  who  believe, 
and  the  advancement  of  relij^ion  in  the  world.  For  tlie  accom¬ 
plishment  of  these  ends,  an  exact  accordance  of  opinion  is  not 
necessary  ;  and  the  whole  history  of  the  church  proves  tlmt 
such  a  unity  is  not  to  he  attained.  An  exact  accordance  in 
ceremonies  and  forms  of  worship  mi^ht,  without  dilliculty,  he 
obtained  ;  hut  this  has  no  resemhlance  to  the  unity  of  the  church 
of  Christ ;  it  has  no  tendency  to  secure  those  ends  for  which 
the  elnirch  was  established,  and  for  which  its  unity  is  so  much 
to  he  desired.  A  uniformity  of  creeds  and  confessions  may  also 
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at  times  he  produced,  and  the  more  readily  where  worldly  wealth 
and  power  arc  used  to  promote  hypocrisy  and  falsehood,  and  a 
prevalent  indifference  to  truth  and  rclijijion  favour  these  unholy 
ends;  hut  neither  is  this  Christian  union.  The  union  which  the 
first  disciples  exhibited,  and  by  which  the  kinj^doni  of  Christ 
was  so  much  advanced,  resulted  from  their  common  faith  in 
him,  and  their  common  devotedness  to  that  service  which  was 
the  imitation  of  their  Lord’s  example.  It  consisted  of  that  love 
to  the  Saviour,  and  of  that  mutual  affection,  by  which  they  w  ere 
prompted  to  aid  and  comfort  one  another,  jus  fellow -hdjourers  to 
toil  in  their  Mjister’s  vinevjird,  as  fellow -soldiers  to  contend  for 
Ins  truth,  sluiriuj'  in  the  same  w  ork,  hopinj' for  the  same  rew  ard. 
But  while  the  moral  unity  which  flows  from  the  influence  of 
the  same  principles,  and  the  pnicticjd  unity  which  arises  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  sjimc  ends,  arc  set  forth  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  sujiremely  desirable,  no  other  unity  is  referred  to  as 
worthy  of  our  n  j^ard.  Not  the  lejist  provision  aj)pcjirs  to  have 
been  made  by  the  apostles  for  securin}'  tluit  ccclesijisticjd  uni¬ 
formity  so  much  contended  for  in  later  times.  AVhcrc  in  certjiin 
matters  diversity  of  opinion  existed,  they  did  not  seek  to  crush 
it  by  the  weight  of  their  Jiuthority.  They  jippear  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  better  that  their  converts  should  learn  to  apply  for 
themselves  the  fijreat  principles  of  the  gospel,  rather  than  that 
these  applications  should  be  made  for  them  ;  and  that  the  early 
church  should  exhibit  a  pattern  of  that  unity  of  spirit  which 
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may  be  maintained  amidst  many  vjiricties  of  opinion,  rather  than 
that  by  their  decisions  a  unity  of  judgment  should  be  produced, 
of  little  value  itself,  and  necessarily  transient.  Instead  therefore 
of  declaring,  ex  cathedra,  what  evcr\"  one  should  believe  and  do 
in  the  application  of  the  great  facts  and  principles  of  Christianity, 
they  left  men  to  the  independent  convictions  which  correspondecl 
to  their  several  positions  and  stages  of  spiritual  development — 

‘  Let  every  man  be  fully  ])crsuaded  in  his  own  mind.'  But  fur 
this  union  of  principle  and  aflection,  which  the  acknowledgment 
of  Christ  as  their  Lord,  and  the  reception  of  his  Spirit  must 
produce  in  all  true  Christians,  the  church  system  has  substituted 
a  union  of  a  very  different  kind ;  the  result  of  very  different 
causes.  The  same  tendencies  which  have  led  men  in  political 
affairs  to  fix  on  names  and  colours  as  badges  of  distinction,  have 
ill  religion  induced  many  to  adopt  similar  marks  as  appropriate 
indications  of  the  unitv  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Nothing  is 
more  natural  than  the  use  of  common  signs,  to  indicate  the  pos¬ 
session  of  common  principles ;  and  then  it  not  seldom  happens 
that  the  former  is  prized  much  more  than  the  latter;  and  men 
w  ill  even  fiercely  contend  for  the  sign,  when  the  principle  has 
long  been  renounced,  forgotten,  or  it  may  be  opposed.  It  is, 
therefore,  but  a  ver\^  ordinaiw'  jirocess  of  thought,  in  which  it  is 
not  surprising  that  many  should  agree ;  and  wdierc  unity  ])r()ves 
neither  nobleness  nor  truth ;  that  for  spiritual  submission  to  one 
heavenly  Lord  there  should  be  set  forth  a  verbal  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  one  diocesan  bishop, — for  the  reception  of  the  same  diiine 
instruction,  the  repetition  of  the  same  form  of  words, — and  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  same  graces  of  Christian  holiness,  the  use 
of  the  same  robes  and  gestures  in  the  services  of  the  church. 

The  subject  might  be  iirosccuted  farther  did  our  limits  allow, 
but  these,  we  fear,  have  already  been  transgressed.  The  unity 
of  the  ancient  church  is  a  favourite  theme  w  ith  a  certain  class 
of  w  riters,  who  represent  all  Christians  as  formerly  free  from 
dissensions;  because  there  was  then  a  general  agreement  in 
respect  to  some  matters  on  which  there  is  now'  much  contro¬ 
versy  ;  though  then  there  was  much  controversy  on  other 
matters,  in  respect  to  which  there  is  now'  comparatively  little. 
To  some  minds  no  argument  is  so  conclusive  as  the  consent  of 
the  Fathers,  no  object  more  desirable  than  association  with  them. 
But  their  participation  in  the  common  errors  and  frailties  of  our 
nature  cannot  impart  to  them  any  truth  or  dignity.  It  is  easy 
to  have  fellow  ship  with  good  meii  in  their  faults,  with  great  men 
in  their  infirmities.  As  protestauts,  we  claim  to  be  jissociated 
with  the  Fathers  by  all  the  scriptural  truth  w  hich  they  held  ;  and 
we  seek  to  be  assoc  iatcMl  w  ith  them  by  all  the  moral  and  spiritual 
excellencies  their  characters  exhibit.  \\q  would  follow  them, 
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hut  only  as  they  followed  Christ.  We  wish  not  to  add  the  ah- 
surdities  of  a  former  age  to  the  follies  of  the  present.  Instead 
of  seeking  to  be  connected  with  the  pious  men  of  ancient 
times,  by  those  formal  and  ceremonial  ])cculiai’itics  from  which 
they  long  have  ceased,  we  would  be  connected  Mith  them  by 
what  is  moral  and  heavenly.  These  are  the  only  characteristics 
that  are  esteemed  dcsirjible  in  the  higher  state  of  being  to  which 
they  have  passed,  the  only  bonds  of  union  that  will  not  be 
destroyed. 

The  work,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
is,  we  presume,  already  known  to  not  a  few  of  our  readers. 
Mr.  Alexander's  name  would  lead  many  to  obtain  it,  without 
waiting  for  our  critical  notice  to  commend  it  to  their  regard. 
To  those  who  may  honour  us  by  thus  deferring  to  our  judgment, 
we  most  cordially  recommend  this  book.  It  is  not  so  short  as 
to  he  superficial,  nor  so  long  as  to  be  tedious.  It  docs  not  b('- 
wilder  the  reader  by  wandering  over  the  almost  interminable 
range  of  topics  which  might  be  brought  into  this  controversy, 
hut  judiciously  confines  attention  to  those  leading  (piestions  which 
only  arc  of  real  moment,  and  which  arc  fundamental  to  the  rest, 
'fhe  style  of  the  work  is  sinn)le  and  appropriate,  serious  as 
befits  the  grave  subjects  it  discusses,  clear  and  graceful  as  that 
of  one  accustomed  to  orderly  thinking,  and  well  practised  in  the 
communication  of  his  thoughts  to  others. 

The  first  chapter  is  introductory,  treating  of  that  simplicity 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  and  of  that  tendency  to  corruption,  the  apj)earance  of 
which,  in  the  cjvrly  church,  was  foretold  by  the  apostles,  and 
which  is  described  l)y  the  historians  of  the  church  in  after  times. 
The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  fundamental  (picstion  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  rule  of  religious  opinion  and  practice.  It  shows 
that  there  is  no  probability  that  the  apostles  ever  published  such 
little  systems  of  divinity  as  some  w  riters  imagine,  and  that  since 
the  rcjisous  which  determined  the  character  of  their  writings 
would  have  a  similar  influence  on  all  their  communications,  we 
must  conclude  that  they  did  not  deem  creeds  and  articles  the 
best  means  for  the  religious  instruction  of  men.  It  is  then 
shewn  that  the  alleged  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  such  doctrinal  symbols  is  (juitc  irrelevant,  and 
that  none  were  known  to  the  earliest  writers  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  next  section  is,  on  the  use  and  authority  of 
tradition  as  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  early  church. 
Its  real  nature  in  reference  to  miittcrs  of  fact,  of  which  the 
fathers  were  competent  witnesses,  and  in  regjird  to  which  we 
must  be  in  some  measure  dependent  on  their  testimony,  is 
poiuttMl  out ;  and  it  is  shewn  that  in  matters  of  doctrine,  neither 
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have  tli:  y  any  similar  advantage  over  us,  nor  have  we  such  need 
of  their  aid.  "  The  right  of  private  judgment  is  then  vindicated, 
proved  by  positive  arguments,  defended  from  objections,  and 
supported  by  the  authority  of  those  very  Fathers  whose  works 
are  now  used  to  subvert  the  principles  tliey  tbeinsclves 
maintained.  Tlie  third  chapter  is  on  the  holy  catholic  church, 
where  it  is  shewn  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  s])iritiial  and 
not  a  visible  society ;  that  it  consists  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived  the  truth  of  Christ,  and  arc  living  as  his  followers ;  being 
the  community  of  idl  who  seek  salvation  through  Christ ;  not  a 
corporation  of  men  giving  out  salvation  to  their  fellow  men.  In 
the  fourth  chapter  the  claims  and  functions  of  the  Christian 
ministry"  are  discussed.  The  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession 
is  examined  in  reference  both  to  its  scriptural  origin,  and  its 
historical  validity,  especially  in  relation  to  the  English  establish¬ 
ment.  The  value  of  episcopal  ordination,  and  the  claims  of 
those  thus  ordained  to  the  priestly  office,  arc  then  investigated. 
In  the  fifth  chapter,  the  views  of  the  Anglo-catholics  respecting 
the  way  in  which  men  arc  introduced  to  Christian  privileges  arc 
considered.  The  doctrine  of  justification  and  regeneration  by 
baptism  is  refuted ;  and  that  of  justifieati.  n  and  regeneration 
by  faith  is  maintained.  In  the  sixth  and  last  chapter,  the  author 
reviews  the  sentiments  of  his  opponents  in  reference  to  the 
chiu’acter  of  the  Christian  life,  and  the  way  in  which  we  arc  to 
press  on  to  perfection;  shewing  here,  also,  that  Anglo-catholicisin 
is  not  apostolical  Christianity.  Some  important  subordinate 
questions  tu*e  noticed  in  an  appendix,  which  contains  many 
valuable  quotiitions  from  early  and  later  ecclesiastical  writers. 

\Vithout  professing  to  agree  with  ^Ir.  Alexander  in  all  the  in¬ 
terpretations  of  scripture  which  he  has  given,  or  in  all  the  views 
of  truth  which  he  has  maintained,  we  think  his  work  a  most  va¬ 
luable  addition  to  our  religious  literature,  and  a  defence  of  scrip¬ 
tural  doctrine  highly  serviceable.  There  arc  many  books  which 
are  esteemed  for  the  stores  of  learning  which  they  exhibit,  though 
they  are  sadly  deficient  in  argumentative  accuracy  and  power. 
And  there  are  some  which  combine  both  of  these  excellencies, 
but  are  wanting  in  the  eoiu*tesy  and  charity  wdiich  the  laws  of 
good  breeding,  as  well  as  the  far  higher  principles  of  Christianity 
imperatively  require.  We  have  been  delighted  in  perusing  Mr. 
Alexander’s  book  with  the  union  of  excellencies  which  it  displays. 
AVe  have  the  correct  composition  of  a  man  of  taste,  the  erudition 
of  an  accomplished  scholar,  the  clear  and  forcible  reasoning  of  a 
gc^d  logician,  and  withal  the  gentleness  and  fidelity  becoming  a 
minister  of  (dirist.  The  nature  of  the  work  hardly  admits  of  ex¬ 
tracts:  it  cannot  be  estimated  by  fragments;  but  must  be  judged 
as  a  whole.  Among  the  most  valuable  portions  we  reckon  the 
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careful  invcstipition  of  the  iTicaniii"  of  all  the  principal  texts  of 
scripture  adduced  in  this  controversy,  and  we  earnestly  direct  to 
these  passage's  the  attention  of  all  who  w  ish  to  form  a  judgment 
for  themselves,  on  the  important  questions  which  now  so  much 
ajritatc  the  public  mind.  Those  who  are  aecpiainted  with  the 
l(X)se  and  unscholar-like  fashion  in  which  the  m  riters  of  the  op¬ 
posite  party  are  acenstomed  to  quote  scripture  in  support  of  their 
views  will  be  highly  pleased  with  the  many  admirable  specimens 
of  critical  investigation  with  which  this  work  abounds.  Instead 
of  assuming,  on  the  ground  of  some  slight  analogy,  or  the  ocenr- 
rcncc  of  a  single  term,  tliat  the  passages  adduced  contain  a  mean¬ 
ing  consonant  to  his  views,  our  author  thoroughly  examines  the 
connexion  and  general  bearing  of  his  quotations,  and  thus  eluci¬ 
dates  and  establishes  their  true  signification. 

The  following  passage,  in  reference  to  the  alleged  obscurity  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  will,  we  think,  be  acceptable  to  all  our 
readers : 

*  Now,  it  is  worthy  of  iiupiiry  here,  how  far  a  knowledge  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Christian  theology,  as  a  system,  be  necessarj/  for  the  great 
interests  of  man  as  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God.  Supposing  it  proved, 
that  it  is  hojK*lessly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  readers  to  construct, 
each  for  himself,  a  correct  system  of  theology,  in  what  way,  and  to  what 
extent,  is  this  a  misfortune  ?  Does  it  go  the  length  of  interfering  with 
the  individual’s  hopes  of  salvation  }  Or  does  it  merely  prevent  his  reap¬ 
ing  the  advantages  which  a  systematic  view  of  any  science  alwavs  confers 
upon  those  who  arc  concerned  in  the  a])i)lication  of  its  principles  to  prac¬ 
tical  ends  ?  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  former  part  of  this  alterna¬ 
tive  will  be  maintained,  for  it  would  go  to  exclude  from  all  hope  of  sal¬ 
vation  many  wlio,  like  the  thief  on  the  cross,  arc  not  in  circumstances  to 
receive  a  systematic  detail  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  multitudes  whose 
limited  faculties,  or  unfavourable  mental  habits,  positively  incapacitate 
them  from  grasping  a  systematic  view  of  any  science.  Jlut  if  the  latter 
be  adopted,  it  follows  that  the  sole  use  of  authoritative  teaching  in  the 
church  is  to  help  men  to  such  an  acquaintance  wath  their  Bible,  as  may 
enable  them  to  become  not  good  Christifins,  so  much  as  good  theologians. 
If  this  latter  result  be  thought  desirable,  by  all  means  let  it  be  recom¬ 
mended  and  aimed  at ;  but  let  it  not  be  confounded  with  the  former,  nor 
let  the  discipline  which  may  be  thought  requisite  for  this,  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  attainment,  be  pleaded  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  other,  the 
easier,  but  unspeakably  more  valuable  of  the  tw’o. 

'  But  I  am  not  prej)ared  to  admit,  save  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  regarding  the  system 
of  truth  revealed  in  the  Bible,  is  so  great  as  to  preclude  any  mjui  of 
sound  judgment  and  common  industry  from  attaining  this  advantage, 
bet  there  be  an  honest  desire  to  discover  truth ;  let  the  inquiry  be  pro¬ 
secuted  with  care  and  perseverance  ;  and  let  devout  prayer  ascend  con¬ 
tinually  to  God  for  the  enlightening  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  I 
bold  to  say,  there  is  nothing  in  scripture  to  ]»rcvent  any  man  of  in- 
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teUij^cnce  from  arriving  at  as  full  and  clear  an  apprehension  of  its  truths 
not  only  in  themselves,  but  in  their  relative  order  and  harmony,  as  could 
possibly  be  conveyed  to  him  through  the  medium  of  any  ereed  that  has 
been,  or  may  yet  be  penned.  The  task  is  not  so  unspeakably  difficult 
that  we  should  despair  of  its  being  accomplished  if  the  conditions  above 
specified  he  complied  wdth.  If  passages  be  taken  in  the  obvious  sensi' 
which  their  gnimmatical  construction,  and  the  context  in  which  thev 
stand  reejuire —  if  one  passage  be  compared  with  others  relating  to  tlu* 
same  subject  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  —if  the  aid  which  judi¬ 
cious  commentaries  and  notes  on  scripture  supply  be  wisely  used — and 
if  the  light  be  faithfully  reflected  upon  scripture  which  may  be  horrowt'd 
from  the  practicid  experience  of  the  peojile  of  God,  iis  recorded  both  in 
the  inspired  narnitives,  and  in  the  biographies  of  Christians  of  more  re¬ 
cent  times — it  seems  hardly  conceivable  that  any  person  of  ordiiuiry  in¬ 
telligence,  who  looks  for  the  assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  study 
of  the  llible,  should  ultimately  fail  of  attaining  a  satisfactory*  acquaintance 
with  its  contents.*  Nor  are  vse  left  in  this  matter  to  mere  conjecture. 
Holy  men  there  are,  and  ])ious  w'omcn  not  a  few\  even  in  the  hunihlcr 
walks  of  life,  whose  studies  of  the  sacred  page  have  made  them  wiser 
than  their  teachers,  and  given  them  to  understand  more  than  the  ancients. 
With  such  it  has  been  my  privilege  often  to  meet ;  and  comparing  what 
1  have  heard  from  them  of  the  meaning  of  God's  word  with  what  I  have 
learned  in  the  same  dcj)artment  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  latter  against  the  former  is  but  ‘  as  the 
small  dust  in  the  balance.*  To  talk  of  the  ho])eless  obscurity  of  the 
scriptures  if  they  be  not  interpreted  by  creeds,  seems  to  me  the  mere 
cant  of  sacerdotal  assumption.  Tliat  book  which  Timothy,  whilst  hut  a 
child,  could  know  so  as  to  be  made  wise  thereby  unto  salvation — that 
hook  which  it  forms  part  of  the  business  of  every  j)ious  ])arent  to  expound 
to  his  household  around  the  domestic  hearth — that  book  over  whose 
choicest  treiisures  thousands  of  the  poor,  the  illiterate,  the  des¬ 
pised,  are  rejoicing,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  lands  which,  hut  a 
few  years  ago,  w'cre  covered  with  the  gross  darkness  of  heathenism — 
that  hook  whose  most  hidden  depths  have  been  explored  and  ex])oundcd 
by  men  on  w'hose  minds  the  light  of  tradition  never  dawned — that  h(K)k 
can  be  ‘  hopelessly  obscure’  onlv  to  those  who  arc  either  too  idle  to  study 
it,  or  too  proud  to  learn  what  it  inculcates.* — pp.  1 17 — 1‘21. 

There  are  a  few*  points  on  which  we  cannot  altogether  jigrec 
with  onr  author.  In  some  we  think  he  has  erred,  from  the  very 
proper  desire  to  concede  to  his  opponents  every  advantiigc  which 
they  can  fairly  claim.  We  rather  object  to  the  courtesy  which 

*  It  the  sense  of  the  scriptures,  as  to  anv  important  ])oint,  may  fairly  In* 
dt»uhteil  by  honest  and  sensible  men,  it  seems  to  me  no  better  than  a  mockciy 
to  call  ihem  the  rule  of  faith ;  and  it  is  imputing  an  obscurity  to  Go»l  s  reve¬ 
lation,  such  as  attaches  to  the  works  of  no  philosopher  and  no  human  legisla¬ 
tor  ;  tt)r  where  is  the  philosopher  whose  in.ain  principles  arc  not  to  he  ina«le 
out  by  his  own  ilisciples?  where  is  the  law  whose  main  enactments  are  «li- 
verstdv  interpreted  by  those  who  honestly  study  them?' — Arnnhl's  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.  Intnxl.  p.  *JS. 
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hius  yielded  the  desipiation  of  Catliolic  to  persons,  many  of 
whose  views  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  whose  spirit  is  most 
seetjuiau  and  uncharitable.  We  think  the  importance  of  the 
(liflereiicc  between  the  Anglo  and  Roman  Catholics  is  in  some 
passages  overstated.  The  consent  of  the  early  Christian  writers 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Anglo-Catholics  ought  not,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  to  have  been  admitted.  The  Apostolical  Fatliers  ami  a 
t’fw  others,  arc  acknowledged  not  to  exhibit  these  views,  and 
probably  many  who  arc  described  as  heretics  received  this  title 
lor  protesting  against  the  popuhir  corruptions  of  their  day.  The 
value  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  is,  in  our  judgment,  some¬ 
what  overrated.  \Vc  demur  especially  to  the  statement,  that 
they  are  to  be  revered  as  those  who  first  put  us  in  possession  of 
certain  facts  of  revelation,  in  the  shape  of  doctrines  or  laws  of 
divine  truth.  The  comparison  between  them  and  the  philoso- 
j)liers  who  first  put  us  in  possession  of  natural  laws  appears  to 
ns  (juite  inapprot)riatc.  AVc  have  little  rejison  to  suj)pOvse  that 
the  Fathers  were  the  first  to  exhibit  the  true  doctrines  which 
tliey  taught,  or  that  any  extraordinary  sagacity  wjis  reipiisite  to 
the  first  deduction  of  these  doctrines  from  the  sacred  volume, 
'fhe  facts  of  gravitation  had  been  for  ages  before  the  view  of 
mankind,  but  it  remained  for  the  genius  of  Newton  so  to  com¬ 
bine  them  as  to  exhibit  the  general  law;  and  though  now  any 
i>r(linar\"  intelligence  may  verify  his  conclusions,  we  sup])osc  that 
without  his  aid,  or  that  of  some  one  of  similar  intellectual  su¬ 
periority,  the  great  truths  he  discovered  would  have  remained 
unknown.  This  seems  to  be  the  rcjison  for  the  reverence  and 
gratitude  considered  to  be  due  to  ])hiloso})hers,  and  we  cannot 
see  how  it  will  apply  to  the  Fathers.  \Vc  agree  with  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander,  that  in  regard  to  them  there  has  often  been  ‘  a  great  deal 
of  foolish  talking,  and  much  jesting  that  is  anything  but  con¬ 
venient.^  This  is  but  the  natural  conse(|ucucc  of  the  extrava¬ 
gant  pretensions  made  on  their  behalf.  Rut  we  think  whatever 
allowances  may  be  made  for  them  on  the  ground  of  their  neces¬ 
sary  participation  in  the  errors  of  their  age,  that  still  the  low 
views  of  moral  and  spiritual  subjects  which  prevail  in  their  works, 
the  j)uerilc  and  fantastic  interpretations  of  Scripture  with  which 
they  abound,  and  the  absence,  except  in  a  few  cases,  of  the  in¬ 
dications  of  clear  and  vigorous  intellect,  prove  that  their  claims 
on  the  veneration  of  mankind,  as  teachers  of  religion,  arc  very 
small;  and  from  the  rather  undue  importance  assigned  to  them, 
(p.  72),  we  appeal  to  the  passage  alrejidy  (luoted  from  (p.  120), 
where  a  rather  different,  and  we  think  a  more  correct,  estimate 
of  their  worth  is  given.  We  must  also  dissent  from  the  epis¬ 
copalian  interpretation,  which  makes  the  angels  of  the  churches, 
io  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  the  presiding  ])rcsbytcrs  of  the 
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clinrch,  mtlier  than  the  associated  presbyters.  If  the  pootind 
character  of  the  hook  be  rej^arded,  and  tlie  syiuholical  repn*. 
sentation  of  t]»e  angels,  the  stars  of  tlie  lamps,  tlie  latter  inter¬ 
pretation  will,  we  think,  appear  more  probable.  We  think,  too, 
that  a  little  more  should  have  been  advanced,  on  the  principle 
‘that  the  order  preseribed  by  the  apostles  in  tin*  churches  which 
they  plant(*d  is  that  which  Christians  in  all  ajres  ar(*  hound  to 
f(dlow',’  than  that  ‘the  maintenance  of  this  ])rinciple  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  all  w  ho  would  ])lace  their  church  ptdity  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  of  a  fluctnatin^  and  unc(‘rtain  expcilienev.’ 
4'hat  expediency  is  to  some  dejjree  tlnctuatin;^  wo  admit,  because 
the  state  of  society  is  ever  chanixini^.  IMiat  it  is  tlrerefort;  |k’- 
eidiarlv  uncertain  we  do  not  sec.  And  wc  can  find  no  easier, 
more  sure,  or  more  Christian  rule  for  the  determination  of  many 
doubtful  matters  than  tliis  of  expediency,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term,  condneiveness  to  the  honour  of  our  Lord,  and  to 
the  host  interests  of  men.  Scriptural  precedents  indicate  wliat 
was  most  expedient  in  apostolical  times,  and  there  is  a  stronjt 
tiresumption,  human  nature  abidiu"  the  same,  that  what  was 
best  then  is  also  best  uow\  So  lar  they  are  evidently  obliiratt)rv, 
but  not  further.  Of  course  no  n  ference  is  here  made  to  what¬ 
ever  in  itself  may  be  rij^ht  or  wrou^.  'Hie  distinctions  ot‘  moral 
jrood  and  evil  are  independent  of  circumstauees,  and  never  vary. 
Hut  what  was  chosen  on  account  of  its  tendencies  by  the  apos¬ 
tles,  should  bo  chosen  by  us  for  similar  reasons.  And  if  it  he 
possible  that  thinj^s  mi"ht  be  most  useful  then,  and  not  most 
useful  always,  then  apostolical  practice  cannot  lx*  regarded  as 
universally  applicable  to  j^uide,  or  as  ever  haviiiijc  authority  to 
command.  \Ve  know’  not  on  what  other  principle  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  would  defend  the  system  which  he  himself  maintains, 
ajjai list  those  w  ho  w  ould  revert  to  that  of  the  Corinthian  Church, 
with  all  its  conseipient  disorders.  To  the  statement,  p. 
that  it  is  not  faith  that  ijives  us  an  interest  in  the  atonement  ot 
Christ,  but  the  act  of  accepting  Cod’s  oti'er  to  which  laith  na¬ 
turally  leads,  we  must  also  dissent.  This  aecejitance  heinj:,  in 
our  opinion,  on  jjrounds  both  philological  and  theological,  not 
the  result  of  faith,  but  one  of  its  essential  elements. 

Hut  these  points  do  not  in  the  least  invalidate  the  conclusions 
which  Mr.  Alexander’s  w’ork  so  abU’  establishes.  The  subjects 
which  it  discusses  are  some  of  the  most  momentous  which  can 
engage  the  attention  of  an  intelligent  being.  The  controversy 
now  carried  on  in  relation  to  them  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest; 
its  influence  is  already  felt  in  almost  every  part  of  the  countiy’, 
and  w  ill  extend  to  distant  ages.  We  know'  of  no  book  better 
suited  than  this  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  chief  doctrines  ot 
the  Anglo-Catholic  ]>arty,  and  by  a  just  examination  of  Scrip- 
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tunil  evidence,  to  fortify  ai^Jiinst  the  assaults  of  error,  ami  to 
c*nal)le  all  in  their  several  stations  to  ‘  contend  for  the  faith 
winch  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints.’ 


Art.  III.  Mnnoir  of  the  Ufe  (f  the  Rt.  Ilonhle.  Charles  Lord  Sydenham, 

(I.C.B.,  u'iih  a  Xarrutire  of  his  Administration  in  Canada,  P^dited 

by  his  Ihothcr,  G.  Poulett  IScropc,  Es(|.,  M.l\  8vo.  pp.  498. 

London  :  J.  Murray. 

This  volnnic  consists  of  three  parts,  a  l)io"ra])]ncal  sketeh  of 
Lord  Sydenham  hy  his  brother,  cxtendinjjj  to  1()()  ))a"es,  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  his  lordship’s  Canadian  administration  by  Air.  Alur- 
docli,  his  civil  secretary,  of  202  ])aj>:cs,  and  an  appendix  of  100 
])a‘;es.  Tlic  lirst  portion  is  necessarily  detieient  in  details,  and 
does  little  more  than  furnish  an  outline  of  what  we  should  like 
to  have  known.  The  journals  and  correspondence  from  which 
it  has  been  ])rincipally  drawn  up  are,  we  are  informed,  very 
copious,  hut  ‘  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  introduce  mueli 
matter  from  them  in  an  original  form  without  a  breach  of  the 
restraints  imposed,  when  dcalinji:  with  such  very  recent  times, 
by  a  sense  of  w  hat  is  due  to  the  feelinj^s  of  other  partic.s,  and  to 
the  saeredness  of  private  and  confidential  intercourse,  although 
relating  to  public  affairs.’ 

We  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  w  ith  the  rule  w  hich  has  been 
observed.  On  the  contrary,  wt  honour  the  feeling  which 
regards  the  claims  of  the  living  w  hile  pourtraying  the  character 
of  the  dead,  at  the  same  time  that  we  w  ould  urge  a  careful  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  documents  in  question,  in  order  that  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation  may  be  benefited  by  the  political  lessons 
which  they  contain.  One  serious  disadvantage  attending  the 
biography  of  ])ublic  men  recently  deceased  is,  that  the  whole 
truth  cannot  be  told,  that  their  motives  and  actions,  their  niles 
of  conduct  and  political  alliances  cannot  be  fully  disclosed, 
w  ithout  violating  the  honourable  understanding  on  w  hich  vsociid 
and  political  compacts  are  formed,  and  thus  inflicting  on  indi¬ 
viduals  more  pain  than  there  is  good  effected  for  the  public. 
There  will  always  be  much  in  the  machinery  of  political  or¬ 
ganizations  which  ought,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  be  concealed: 
whilst  the  journals  of  a  public  man,  if  at  all  voluminous,  will 
be  .sure  to  contain  many  allusions  to  the  opinions  and  pro¬ 
cedure  of  associates,  the  early  publicity  of  which  would  betnay 
an  utter  want  of  dclicac}"  and  good  faith.  The  very  charac- 
teri.stics  which  render  s\icl\  documents  invaluable  to  posterity, 
unfit  them  for  immediate  ])ublication.  They  should  be  com- 
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mitted  to  wise  and  trustful  keeping,  in  order,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  they  may  be  preserved  from  destruction,  and  on  tin* 
other,  may  be  guarded  from  being  prematurely  eonununi. 
cated  to  the  public.  We  are  the  more  solicitous  in  tlie  prese  nt 
case,  as  from  the  habits  of  Lord  Sydenham,  the  important  events 
with  which  he  >vas  closely  connected,  and  the  singular  eharae- 
teristics  of  some  of  his  associates,  wc  are  disposed  to  attach  liigh 
value  to  his  journals.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  regret  the  im¬ 
perfect  character  of  the  sketch  furnished  by  Mr.  Scrope,  and 
think  that  something  more  than  a  mere  detail  of  measures  and 
votes  should  have  been  given,  wc  commend  the  scrupulous 
delicacy  which  has  been  observed. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson — for  by  this  name  Lord  Sydenham  is 
best  kno>vn — belonged  to  a  class  of  men  very  dilferent  from  that 
out  of  which  our  statesmen  have  usiially  been  selected.  One 
of  the  evils  incident  to  an  aristocracy,  of  which  wc  have  largely 
partaken,  is  the  monopoly  of  public  offices  conceded  to  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Their  political  position  has  given  them  a  weight  in  the 
legislature  far  exceeding  their  merits,  to  the  exclusion  of  men 
greatly  their  superiors  in  talent,  industry,  and  knowledge  of  the 
public  weal.  Placed  in  a  position  from  which  the  ordinary 
motives  to  self-improvement  arc  withdrawn,  confined  within  a 
clique,  and  necessarily  ignorant — save  in  rare  cases — both  (d‘ 
the  character  and  of  the  wants  of  their  countrvmen,  the  vast 
change  to  which  tlieir  opinions  arc  subjected,  and  their  rapidly  pro¬ 
gressing  views,  they  are  yet  taught  to  regard  office  as  their  own, 
and  to  anticipate  the  division  of  its  spoil  as  their  rightful  pro¬ 
perty.  The  exceptions  admitted  are  few,  and  answ  er  a  service¬ 
able  end.  They  are  just  sufficient  to  lull  public  suspicion,  to 
keep  up  the  farce  by  which  our  credulous  countrymen  an* 
<lcceived,  and  to  invigorate,  by  the  infusion  of  new  blood,  what 
w’ould  othenvise  become  a  deerepid  and  loathsome  body.  The 
splendid  talents  of  a  llurkc  may  occasionally  force  its  way 
within  the  aristocratical  circle,  biit  for  the  most  part,  and  as  the 
standing  rule,  the  gJiins,  though  not  the  labours  of  office,  are 
distributed  amongst  the  scions  of  a  class  w  idely  estranged  in 
habit  and  feeling  from  the  great  body  of  the  peoj)ic. 

The  aristocratical  tendencies  of  the  English  mind  are  visible 
on  every  hand,  and  may,  not  unfrequenth',  be  seen  in  a  form  of 
contemptible  sycophancy  or  of  arrogant  jissumption.  Nor  is 
tlie  fault  restricted  to  one  political  pju’tv.  It  bidongs  to  the 
AVhigs  equally  with  the  Tories;  indeecr  there  are  some  in¬ 
dications  of  its  pertaining  to  them  even  in  a  higher  degree*. 
The  latter  party^  have  usually  been  more  ])rompt  and  lihend 

*  The  history  of  Mr.  Itiirke  affords  a  confirmation  of  tliis  tipinion.  d'** 
formation  of  Lonl  Uockinghanrs  administration,  in  17^^-.  considenikh* 
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in  the  patronage  of  rising  talent,  as  if  aware  that  their  only 
chance  of  maintaining  their  position  was  in  securing  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  men  gifted  with  the  liigher  endowments  of  intellect. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  sutlicicntly  notorious  that  aristoerati- 
cal  connexion,  rather  than'personal  fitness,  has  been  the  usual 
inlet  to  political  ofliccs  amongst  us.  ^lerc  talent,  though  com¬ 
bined  with  umpiestioned  integrity  and  large  political  knowledge, 
has  availed  hut  little,  unless  aided  by  the  patronage  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  class.  Wc  are  not  without  hope  that  this  state  of  things 
is  passing  away.  It  has  already  endured  too  long,  and  has  been 
productive  of  incalculable  mischiefs  to  the  community.  The 
estrangement  of  the  great  mjuss  of  our  people  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  an  utter  want  of  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  wisdom 
of  their  rulers,  an  intense  desire  of  change,  and  a  growing  reso¬ 
lution  to  achieve  it,  are  amongst  the  fruits  wliich  it  has  ])roduced. 
The  process  is  still  going  on,  and  the  events  whicli  have  recently 
transpired,  both  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  and  without  them, 
arc  adapted  greatly  to  accelerate  it.  The  hollowness  of  party, 
on  the  one  hand,  has  been  combined  with  a  purification  of  popu¬ 
lar  political  principles  on  the  other.  The  elements  of  future  be¬ 
neficent  change  have  been  rescued  from  the  hands  of  unprin¬ 
cipled  demagogues,  whilst  the  strifes  of  faction  have  been  so  ex¬ 
hibited  as  to  reveal  their  selfishness,  and  thus  destroy  the  Ijist 
vestige  of  that  reverence  with  which  party  names  were  fonncrly 

viewed  hv  our  countrymen. 

•  ^ 

The  Memoir  before  us  affords  a  not  unplcasing  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  some  of  the  obsenations  we  have  offered.  As  is  re¬ 
marked  by  the  biographer : 

‘  llie  public  life  of  Lord  Sydenham  indeed  offers  a  rare,  perhaps  an 
unexampled,  instance  of  the  ra])id  attainment  of  eminent  station  hy  the 

prise  was  felt  at  his  not  being  included  in  the  rahinct,  and  the  jirineipal  rea¬ 
son  for  his  exclusion  was,  as  state<l  hy  Mr.  Prior,  ‘the  necessities  of  his  party, 
which  recpiired  the  cabinet  offices  for  men  of  greater  family  and  ])arlianien- 
tary  interest,  though  of  far  inferior  talents.*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  <  Were  a  man  in 

this  country,’  remarks  Mr.  Burke’s  hiograj)hcr,  ‘  of  greater  capacity  and  at¬ 
tainments,  though  of  little  influence  or  fortune,  such,  for  instance,  as  .Mr. 
Ihirke  himself  was — deliberately  to  choose  his  side  in  politics  as  he  wouhl  a 
profession — that  is  for  the  advantages  it  is  likely  to  bring — he  would  probably 
not  l>e  a  Whig.  That  numerous  and  |)ow’erful  body  is  believed  to  be  too  te¬ 
nacious  of  official  consequence  to  part  with  it  to  talents  alone — an<l  too  prone 
to  consiilcr  high  rank,  leading  influence,  and  great  family  connexion,  rather 
than  abilities  of  humbler  birth  as  of  right  entitled  to  the  first  offices  of  goveni- 
inent.  They  are  w  illing,  indeed,  to  grant  emolument,  but  not  to  ^ant  |M)wer 
to  any  ()tluT  than  lawyers,  who  do  not  materially  interfere  w  ith  their  view  s  on 
the  chief  de|)artments  of  government ;  an  o])inion  which,  notwithstanding  the 
profession  of  popular  principles,  is  Indieved  to  have  made  them  sometimes  un¬ 
popular  in  the  great  market  of  ])nblic  talent,  and  to  have  driven  many  useful 
allies  into  the  ranks  of  the  Tories.’ — Prior^s  Life  of  Burke ^  .‘k/  edition^  pp. 
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force  of  personal  qualifications  alone.  Without  any  peculiar  advantages 
of  birth,  rank,  fortune,  or  connexion,  by  the  unaided  exertions  of  his 
talents,  industry,  and  tact,  he  hud,  before  the  age  of  forty,  sat  for  fifteen 
years  in  Parliament — ten  of  them  as  the  spontaneously  selected  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  great  manufacturing  capital  of  the  countr)  ,  Manchester _ 

had  been  minister  of  state  ten  years,  in  the  cabinet  five,  and  occupied 
the  station  of  Governor- General  of  all  the  British  North  American  Colo¬ 
nies  ;  being  rewarded  for  his  brilliant  administration  of  this  high  office 
by  a  I’eerage  and  the  order  of  the  Bath.* — Pref.  ]>.  vii. 

^Ir.  Thomson  was  the  third  son  of  John  Poulctt  Thomson, 
Esq.,  a  respectable  llussian  merchant  in  London.  lie  was  horn 
on  the  13tu  of  September,  1799,  and  derived  probably  from  his 
mother  the  constitutiomd  weakness  Mhieh  cliaracteriscd  him  in 
subsequent  life.  In  infancy  he  was  remarkable  for  grace  and 
beauty,  and  attracted  in  1803  the  special  attention  of  George 
111.  during  a  visit  of  that  monarch  at  Weymouth.  An  anec¬ 
dote  illustrative  of  a  pleasing  trait  in  the  character  of  the  aged 
king,  is  recorded  in  connexion  m  ith  this  early  period  of  Mr. 
Thomson’s  liib. 

*  His  elder  brother  yet  remembers  the  terror  inspired  when  at  their 
first  meeting  v»  ith  the  Sovereign  on  the  panade.  General  Garth  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  bring  the  children  to  the  ])resence,  and  they  were  subjected  to 
a  rapid  interrogatoiy  from  the  impatient  Monarch  as  to  their  names, 
birth,  and  ]>arentiige.  After  this  the  King  became  so  partial  to  Charles, 
the  youngest,  then  not  (juite  four  years  old,  that  he  insisted  on  a  daily 
visit  from  him,  often  watched  at  the  window  for  his  arrival,  ran  down 
himself  to  open  the  door  to  let  him  in,  and  carried  him  about  in  his  arms 
to  show  all  that  could  amuse  the  child,  in  the  very  ordinal*)  lodging- 
house  then  occupied  by  the  royal  jiarty,  and  especiidly  the  supjicrs  laid 
out  for  the  children’s  bidls,  which  their  majesties  frc(iucntly  gave  for  tlic 
amusement  of  their  young  favourites.  On  one  occasion,  the  King  being 
on  the  pier-head,  about  to  embark  in  the  roval  yacht  upon  one  of  his 
sailing  trips,  and  having  the  child  in  bis  arms,  he  tunied  round  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  was  in  attendance  at  his  elbow*,  having  probably  hurried  down 
from  London  for  an  audience  on  important  business,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  Is 
not  this  a  fine  boy,  Pitt  ?  Fine  bov,  isn’t  he  }  Take  him  in  your  arms, 
Pitt  ;  take  him  in  your  iu*ms  :  charming  child,  isn’t  he  ?’  llicn  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  made  the  still'  and  solemn  premier,  weighed 
down  as  he  seemed  to  be  with  cares  of  state,  dandle  and  kiss  the  pretty 
hoy,  and  carry  him  some  minutes  in  his  arms,  idbeit  strange  and  unused 
to  such  a  burden.  The  circumstance,  though  trivial,  hud  so  comical  an 
cffiect,  from  the  awkwardness  and  apparent  reluctance  w’ith  which  the 
formal  minister  performed  his  compelled  part  of  nurse,  as  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  writer,  who  stood  by,  though  but  seven  years  old 
himself,  which  time  has  never  effaced.  Pitt,  although  no  doubt  fretted 
by  his  master’s  childish  fancy,  which  exposed  him  to  the  ill-suppressed 
titter  of  the  circle  around,  including  several  of  the  younger  branches  of 
the  royal  family,  to  whom  the  scene  afforded  great  amusement,  put  the 
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he*t  countenance  he  could  on  the  matter,  hut  little  thought,  no  douhf 
that  the  infant  he  was  required  to  nurse  would,  at  no  very  distant  time 
have  the  ofler  of  the  same  high  official  post  which  he  then'  occupied  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  and  would  he  quoted  as.  perhaps  next 
to  himself,  the  most  remiirkable  instance  in  nuHlern  times  of  the  emlv 
attainment  of  great  public  eminence  by  the  force  of  talent  alone ;  eiiuallv 
purcha.«ed.  alas !  by  i)remature  extinction,  at  the  zenith  of  a’  hrillian't 
career.’ — pp.  2 — 4. 

At  the  ajjjc  of  seven  lie  was  scut  to  tlie  prcjiaratorv  school  of 
the  Uev.  Mr.  Ilnniiingtoii,  at  llaiiwell,  wheiu-e  lie  wks  removed 
three  years  afterwjirds  to  the  Uev.  .Mr.  Woolley’s,  netir  Tam- 
worth,  and  was  siib.sccuientlyjilaeed  tinder  the  ehtirge  of  aeler-'v- 
man  at  Hampton,  with  whom  he  remained  till  the  summerof 
l«ir).  Hemg  designed  for  hnsiness,  he  was  then,  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  .sent  to  a  hraneh  of  his  father’s  linn  at  St.  Petershnrgh 
where  he  eontinned  upwards  of  two  years.  His  cdiieation  wa.s’ 
(vniseipieiitly  limited  to  a  small  private  school,  and  yet  he  was 
siihseipiently  found  to  he  eminently  gifted  with  many  of  those 
ipia  ities  which  are  supiiosed  to  he  the  exclusive  growth  of  our 
public  .schools  and  universities.  The  truth  would  seem  to  he 
that  the  indulgence  with  which  he  wtus  treated  in  early  life  act¬ 
ing  11)1011  a  kind  and  generous  disposition,  failed  to  produce  its 
usual  evil  results,  and  gave  rise  to  a  self-confidence  and  decision 
winch,  as  regulated  hy  a  sound  judgment,  was  highly  conducive 
to  Ins  own  and  the  |ml)lic  good.  'I'lie  question  so  loiig  disputed 
respecting  the  com|iarativc  benefits  of  private  and  public  educa¬ 
tion,  IS  not  so  siinjile  or  easy  of  .solution  as  some  imagine.  There 
arc  tidvantages  attaching  specially  to  each,  though  the  general 
rule  IS  sul)|cetcd  to  considerable  modification  from  the  disiiositioii 
and  early  as.sociations  of  individual  minds.  It  is  inipossihle  to 

•  aleiilate  with  certainty  on  the  result  of  any  system  of  training 
ni  ptirticular  ciises,  though  in  general  it  may  be  predicted  that 

le  alni().st  solitary  life  of  ti  private  jiiipil,  exempted  as  it  must 
necessarily  he  from  collision  with  other  mind.s,  and  free  even 
Ironi  the  stimidus  of  healthful  competition,  will  fail  to  prepare 
^  r  tne  imrd  labour  and  continuous  struggles  of  real  life.  Inde- 
purpose,  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  attainments  made, 

•  °  oonsideration  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  others,  and  an 

-.E,  sometimes  deeply  injurious— of  their 

'“‘1.  arc  amongst  the  not  unfrequent  cha- 

P^’ivate  edueatioii.  It  is  not,  however,  unmixed 
witi  ^Iher  side ;  there  is  a  large  infusion  of  enl  mingling 

I  u  ad\  antages  obtained  at  our  pulilic  seminaries,  and  in  very 
any  niore  tiian  counterbalancing  them.  The  attributes 
UK  ividual  character  should  therefore  be  taken  into  account — 
unnuter  points  both  of  disposition  and  of  intellect  should  be 
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nttentively  considered,  before  a  youth  is  subjected  to  the  all  but 
oinuipoteut  iuflueuces  of  either  system.  lu  the  case  of  Mr. 
Tliomsou,  the  choice — as  shown  by  the  result — was  a  wise  one, 
thouj^h  there  arc  probably  but  few  who,  had  they  been  coj^uizaiit 
of  his  future  career,  would  not  have  recommended  a  more  public 
system  of  traiuiujjj  jis  best  fitted  to  dcvelopc  and  mature  his 
powers. 

lu  the  northern  capital  the  youujj;  merchant  was  introduced 
to  the  highest  and  most  polished  society.  11  is  brother  informs 
us — 

‘  llis  personal  rccoinmcnilations  soon  rendered  him  a  special  favourite 
with  those  of  the  Russian  nobility  and  diplomatic  corps  then  resident  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  who  bad  the  good  taste  to  open  their  doors  to  the 
English.  It  Nvas  no  doubt  in  these  circles,  and  especially  in  the  close 
intimacy  which  he  was  permitted  at  this  period  to  enjoy  with  several 
polished  and  highly  cultivated  individuals  then  residing  at  St.  Peters* 
burgh,  such  as  Count  Woronzoff,  Count  and  Countess  Sabloukoff,  (ver)' 
old  friends  of  his  family,)  Princess  Giditzin,  &c.,  that  he  began  to  accpiire 
that  peculiar  charm  of  manner,  and  polished  tone  of  society,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  him  through  life,  and  was  no  mean  aid  to  advancement  in  his 
political  career.’ — p.  (i. 

He  was  also  greatly  indebted  to  the  vigilant  watchfulness  of 
an  afteetionate  and  intelligent  mother,  the  value  of  which  can 
only  be  estimated  by  those  who,  removed  from  parental  over¬ 
sight  and  guidance,  have  shared  these  angelic  ministrations. 
Innumerable  instances  go  to  prove,  that  of  all  the  elements 
whieh  contribute  to  the  formation  of  sound  principles  and  a 
healthful  moral  eharaeter,  none  is  so  potent  as  that  which  is 
ministered  by  enlightened  maternal  solicitude.  There  is  a 
charm  in  counsels  ministered  by  lips  from  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  only  the  accents  of  kindness,  which  dis¬ 
arms  opposition,  and  guards  the  heart  against  temptations 
under  which  it  woidd  otherwise  inevitably  fall. 

A  failure  of  health  having  required  some  cessation  from 
business,  Mr.  Thompson  left  St.  Petersburgh  in  the  autumn  of 
1817,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  following  year  in  the 
north  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  whence  he  repaired  to  the 
counting-house  in  London. 

‘  After  so  long  a  holiday,  spent  in  the  amusement  imd  excitement  of 
foreign  travel,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  voung  num  should  feel  the 
wntinement  and  dull  routine  of  a  London  counting-house  extrcmcl) 
irksome ;  and  his  letters  at  this  period  contain  manv  com])laiuts  of  the 
kind.  His  anxious  desire,  indeed,  both  then  and  for  some  time  after* 
to  exchangt?  the  occupation  he  had  so  far  engaged  m  for  that  of 
diplomacy  for  which  both  his  natural  and  acquired  (pialifications,  as  x'cll 
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as  the  habits  of  foreif^u  travel,  and  tlie  society  in  which  he  had  for  some 
time  moved,  peculiarly  fitted  him.  lie  had  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
manv  languages,  speaking  French,  German,  Russ,  and  Italian,  almost  like  a 
native;  and  his  manner  and  address  were  courtly,  retincd,  and  fascinat¬ 
ing.  At  his  earnest  solicitation  endeavours  were  made  hy  his  friends 
with  a  view  to  obtain  employment  for  him  in  some  foreign  embassy, 
fortunatelv  without  success.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  reason  t»> 
congratulate  himself  on  the  failure,  and  to  discover  that  in  an  age  ami 
countn"  of  so  ])ractical  a  eharaeter  as  this,  the  knowledge  of  facts  and 
habits  of  business  to  he  accpiired  in  commercial  ])ursuits,  hy  a  mind 
cndoweil  with  faculties  of  a  high  order,  arc  far  more  likely  to  lead  to 
station  and  ])ower  than  any  familiarity  with  foreign  courts  or  diplomatic 
intrigue.  Had  his  wishes  been  fulfilled,  and  Ins  career  conse<|uentlv 
changed,  he  might,  and  probably  would  have  grown  grey  in  the  pleasant 
hut  somewhat  idle  occu])ation,  of  a  charg^‘  d" affaires  at  some  j)etty  foreign 
court,  without  ever  attaining  one-tenth  ])art  of  the  reputation  or  ])ow'er, 
to  which  his  mercantile  education  and  information,  gathered  in  the  busy 
marts  of  Rritish  industry’,  speedily  elevated  him.’ — ]>p.  8,  li. 

Failing  in  these  ettbrts,  lie  returned  to  St.  Petersburgh  in  the 
spring  of  18!21,  wliere  lie  remained  nearly  two  years,  perfecting 
himself  in  the  know  ledge  of  eoinmereial  pursuits,  and  in  that  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  reciprocal  interests  of  different  nations, 
which  proved  so  eondueive  to  his  public  usefulness  afterwards, 
lie  finally  returned  to  London  in  1824,  where  he  thenceforward 
‘  permanently  fixed  himself,  taking  his  share  in  the  business  of 
the  eounting-house,  and  occasionally  conducting  it  wholly  him¬ 
self,  in  the  absence  of  his  elder  brother  and  partner,  Andrew.^ 

The  following  year  was  one  of  the  most  eventful  epochs  of 
Rritish  commerce,  and  Air.  Thomson,  in  common  with  many 
others  greatly  his  seniors  in  age,  suffered  severely  from  the 
hiirsting  of  the  bubbles  which  were  then  afloat.  Tliis  period 
was,  moreover,  distinguished  by  increased  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature  to  the  faulty  character  of  our  protective  duties. 
Mr.  Iluskisson  was  mainly  instrumental  in  drawing  pid)lic 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  had  to  contend,  as  is  wxdl  known 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  period,  with 
a  host  of  objections  which  even  Colonel  Sibthoq)e  would 
now  be  ashamed  to  utter.  Commercial  reform  made  certain 
though  slow  progress,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  obviously 
called  for  men  of  practical  experience  in  commercial  pursuits. 
It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  Mr.  Thomson  began  to  turn  his 
attention  to  St.  Stephen’s,  and  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
his  there  finding  a  more  appropriate  sphere  for  the  exertion  of 
his  talents,  than  the  counting-house  su])plicd.  His  political 
principles  w  ere,  moreover,  of  a  liberal  complexion. 

*  Tlicse  principles,*  his  hiogra])hcr  remarks,  ‘  were  entirely  .self-formed. 
Tliose  of  his  family,  of  his  father  certainly,  were  rather  of  the  opposite 
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complexion.  But  whether  accjuired  by  reflection  during:  his  residence 
among  the  despotic,  and  consequently  stagnating  states  of  the  continent, 
or  from  his  course  of  reading,  or  from  the  general  bent  of  his  mind,  or. 
as  seems  most  probable,  from  all  these  influenees  combined,  certain  it  is 
that  his  political  principles  were  from  the  first  of  a  very  liberal  eharacter, 
and  led  him  to  cultivate  the  society  of  those  who  entertained  similar 
views  on  questions  of  public  interest.  He  thus  became  acquainted  about 
this  time,  among  others,  with  Dr.  Bowring,  ^Ir.  Mill,  Mr.  Warburton. 
and  Mr.  Hume,  and  was  occasionally  admitted  to  the  hermitage  of  the 
eceentric  and  amiable  Bentham.  He  likewise  studied  the  science  of 
Politicid  Kconomy  with  Mr.  M'Culloch,  and  frequented  the  Political 
Economy  Club  then  lately  instituted.^ — pp.  13,  14. 

In  the  summer  of  1825  be  was  invited  to  oflcr  himself  as  a 
candidate  on  the  liberal  interest  for  Dover;  and  in  the  canvass 
which  followed,  was  greatly  assisted  by  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  utilitarian  school.  ^  Bentham  himself  had  taken 
so  great  a  liking  for  him,  that  he  broke  through  all  the  habits 
of  his  hermit-like  existence — actually  took  up  his  residence  at 
Dover,  canvassed  daily  for  him,  opened  his  house  and  allowed 
himself  to  he  accessible  to  all  Mr.  Thomson’s  friends,  and 
mingled  in  the  contest  in  a  manner  which  sur])riscd  all  who 
knew  his  retiring  disposition,  hut  which  strongly  marked  the 
interest  he  took  in  his  young  friend’s  prospects.’ 

The  dissolution  did  not  take  place  till  May,  182r),  when  Mr. 
Tliomson  was  returned  by  a  considerable  majority,  though  at  an 
exj)cnce  of  three  thousand  pounds.  In  taking  this  decided  step 
he  was  opposed  both  by  his  father  and  his  eldest  brother ;  in¬ 
deed,  so  far  did  the  remonstrances  of  the  latter  proceed,  as  to 
threaten  a  dissolution  of  partnership,  lleferring  to  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Mr.  Scropc  observes  :  — 

*  His  father  and  eldest  brother  remonsti'ated  airainst  the  undertaking, 
as  tending  to  withdraw’  his  attention  from  the  city  business,  to  which  it 
w'ua  desirable  that  he  should  devote  himself.  Neither,  it  is  clear,  had 
at  this  time  the  least  idea  of  the  pow’ers  possessed  bv  him,  and  before 
long  to  be  brought  into  active  exertion — pow’ers  which,  applied  in  the 
career  of  public  life,  enabled  him  subsequently  not  merely  to  reflect 
lustre  on  his  connexions  and  on  the  mercantile  class  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  but  materially  to  benefit  the  general  interests  of  British  ccr.i- 
mcrce,  and  advance  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 

He  himself  was  evidently  gifted  wdth  a  juster  appreciation  of  his 
rapacities.  And  here  that  happy  self-confidence  w’hich  has  already  been 
mentioned  ns  one  of  the  main  elements  of  his  success,  w*as  eminently 
useful  in  fortifying  his  resolutions  in  favour  of  a  public  life  ageunst  the 
remonstrances  and  dissuasions  of  some  of  his  nearest  connexions.’ — pp* 
15.  1(1. 

One  of  the  earliest  votes  of  the  young  senator  was  in  sup}>ort 
of  Mr.  Hume’s  motion,  March  IGth,  1827,  embodying  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  a  free  trade  in  corn  under  a  moderate  fixed  duty.  The 
minority  with  w  hicli  he  ranked  on  that  occasion  consisted  only 
of  sixteen,  wliich  sutticiently  betokened  the  decision  of  his  views, 
and  the  independent  course  he  was  disposed  to  pursue.  He 
took  little  part  at  first  in  the  debates  of  the  House,  wdsely  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  an  observation  of  its  character,  and  seekin*^  to 
familiarize  his  mind  with  its  usages  and  laws.  In  support, 
however,  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Mr.  Huskisson  he  spoke 
at  considerable  length  in  a  style  which  commanded  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House,  and  wits  alluded  to  in  terms  of  warm 
eulogy  by  that  distinguished  statesman.  He  advocated  also  the 
adoption  of  the  ballot,  and  voted  with  Lord  John  Russell  for  the 
repeal  of  the  IVst  and  Corporation  Acts.  Referring  to  the 
latter  subject,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  dated  Feb.  28th,  1828, 
he  savs, — 

‘  We  held  a  triumph,  in  which  I  was  an  unit,  on  Tuesday.  Tlie  greater, 
that  it  was  wholly  unexpected,  for  ministers  had  made  such  exertions  to 
bring  up  all  their  troops,  that  a  defeat  of  Lord  .lohn  llusseirs  motion 
was  considered  certain.  Peel’s  oj)position  was  intelligible,  at  least  the 
motive  (for  the  reasons  he  gave  were  certainly  not  so);  but  some  wdio 
avow  themselves  friends  of  religious  liberty,  were  ])itiful  in  their  con¬ 
duct.  It  will  be  delightful  to  see  men  who  act  so  disgracefully  reap  the 
just  reward  of  their  bad  deeds,  for  the  dissenters  will  be  in  arms  against 
them,  and  ])ay  them  off  at  the  next  election.  God  forbid  we  should 
have  one  just  now*;  but  things  look  ominous.  The  king  has,  certainly, 
been  very  bad  for  some  time,  and  those  about  him  begin  to  allow  that 
he  is  not  immortal.  Cod  save  him!  for  a  genend  election  would  be  a 
very  ugly  thing.’ — j).  21. 

His  attention  throughout  this  period  of  bis  parliamentary 
life  was  specially  devoted  to  (piestions  pertaining  to  the  trade  and 
eoiumercc  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  a  zealous 
supportiT  of  all  measures  tending  to  the  (‘ulargement  of  popular 
rights.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  be  was  thoroughly  informed 
on  the  commercial  topics  to  w  hich  he  addressed  himself,  and 
the  usual  result  followed.  He  was  listened  to  with  attention, 
and  steadily  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  House. 

On  the  accession  of  Earl  Grey  to  otiicc  in  1830,  the  post  of 
\  ice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  w  ith  the  Treasurership  of 
the  N  avy,  was  olVered  to  Mr.  Thomson,  and  accepted  by  him. 
He  had  by  this  time  established  for  himself  a  reputation,  which 
clearly  pointed  him  out  as  the  best  (jualified  person  for  such  an 
otliec,  and  to  this  honourable  distinction  he  was  indebted  for 
the  ajipointment. 

flic  ])art,’  says  his  brother,  ‘  he  had  taken  in  the  debates  of  the 
House,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  its  committees,  on  que-stions  connected 
with  commerce  and  finance,  had  proved  him  to  po.sses.*^  not  only  a  clear 
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])nictk!ul  ac(iuiiintaiice  with  the  details  of  thete  subjects,  but  also  prin¬ 
ciples  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  character,  and  powers  of  generalisation 
and  a  comprehensiveness  of  view,  rarely  found  combined  with  the  former 
fpialitics  in  the  same  individual.  Tlie  loss  of  Mr.  Huskisson  had  been 
severely  felt  by  the  public,  and  cspeciidly  by  those  who  looked  for  the 
further  extension  of  those  enlightened  principles  he  bad  begun  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  our  commercial  legislation  ;  and  in  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  they 
thought  they  saw  (and  his  further  career  justified  the  expectation)  one 
imbued  with  the  same  enlarged  views  and  liberal  principles,  with  natural 
sagacity,  energy,  activity,  and  habits  of  business,  fully  eepud  to  those 
possessed  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  together  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
commercial  concerns,  acquired  from  opportunities  of  practiced  insight 
and  foreign  travel,  advantages  which  that  statesman  had  never  possessed. 
Added  to  which  there  were  indications  of  a  firmness  and  determination 
of  character,  coujded  with  tact  and  discretion,  the  want  of  which  in  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  perhaps  more  injurious  to  his  successful  career  than  any 
of  the  external  circumstances  he  had  to  contend  against.* — pp.  41 — 42. 

Wc  pass  over  the  i\ry  details  of  his  official  engagements; 
simply  remarking  that  they  were  characterized  by  unwearied 
industry,  and  by  a  faithful  application  of  the  principles  advocated 
when  in  op])osition.  Referring  to  the  reductions  which  he 
effected,  his  biograplicr  tells  us,  and  it  is  bare  justice  to  tlic 
memory  of  the  deceased  to  keep  the  statement  in  mind,  that — 

*  His  ])ractice  was  to  ascertain  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
at  the  proper  period  in  each  session,  the  largest  sum  that  he  could  be 
])crinitted  to  dispose  of  for  this  puq)ose.  He  then  a])plied  himself,  by 
careful  and  searching  inquiries,  to  determine  how  the  boon  could  he 
most  advantageously  bestowed; — in  other  words,  what  reductions  could 
be  made  in  the  multifarious  articles  of  the  Tariff,  so  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  productive  and  consuming  classes,  without  risking 
any  larger  amount  of  revenue.  Tlie  result  was  an  annual  improvement 
sensibly  felt  by  the  public  throughout  the  minutest  ramifications  of  trade; 
while  the  effect  upon  the  revenue  was  comparativclv  trifling. 

Even  where  financial  or  political  considerations  stopped  him  from 
carrying  bis  reductions  further,  Mr.  Thomson  had  established  princiides 
and  set  an  cxamj)le  of  system  in  the  arrangement  of  our  Tariff,  which  his 
successors  at  the  Board  of  Trade  have  found  it  necessary  to  carry  on  to 
still  further  improvements  of  the  same  nature. 

The  rt'cords  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  evidence  of  the  able 
officers  |)ermanently  employed  there,  such  as  Mr.  Maegregor  and  the 
late  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  attest  that  the  more  recent  enlarged  alterations 
of  the  Tariff  effected  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  but  the  realization  of  projects  and  the  carr^’ing  out  of 
p)rincipdes  laid  down  by  Mr.  Poulett  Tliomson  during  his  official  con¬ 
nexion  with  that  board,  ;is  desiderata  to  be  secured  whenever  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  the  p)ower  to  do  so. 

‘  riie  main  p)rincip)les,  for  examp)le,  of  the  abolition  of  all  prohibitions 
on  imports,  the  redaction  of  duties  on  raw’  materials  employed  in  ma- 
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nufacturcs  to  a  nominal  amount,  and  on  manufactured  articles  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  consumption  to  a  per  centage  which  would  defy  the  competition 
of  the  smuggler,  were  s|)eeitically  laid  down  hy  Mr.  Thomson  as  the 
true  ])rinciplcs  of  our  Taritt’,  in  more  than  one  speech  and  document.’ — 
pp.  0’5 — 67 . 

In  the  general  election  of  1H32  he  was  returned  both  for 
Dover  and  for  ^lanchester;  in  tlie  latter  ease  Mvitliout  having 
solicited  a  vote  or  issued  an  address,  nay,  without  having  even 
given  any  sanction  to  his  nomination.'  This  w  as  a  proud  event, 
honourable  alike  to  both  parties ;  and  as  an  earnest  of  the  pu])lic 
judgment  on  the  measures  of  the  Administration  could  not  but 
be  iiigbly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Thomson's  colleagues. 

■*  UncoDiiected  by  business  or  residence  with  the  district,  unknown  to 
the  electors  personally,  known  only  to  them  by  his  public  character  and 
parliamentary  conduct,  he  had  been  spontaneously  selected  as  one  of 
their  representatives  in  Parliament,  upon  the  first  occasion  of  their  exer¬ 
cising  tlie  franchise  conferred  by  tlie  Reform  Act,  hy  the  constituency  of 
the  most  important  seat  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  empire.  In¬ 
stances  of  such  elections,  it  is  said,  occasionally  occur  in  France.  Rut 
in  the  history  of  parliamentary  elections  in  England  such  a  mode  of  se¬ 
lecting  a  representative,  so  honourable  to  both  parties,  the  constituency 
and  the  object  of  their  choice  was,  we  believe,  wholly  unprecedented. 

‘  To  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  the  honour  thus  conferred  wiis,  from  many 
circumstances,  peculiarly  gratifying.  He  had  earned  it  by  his  own  ex¬ 
ertions,  unaided  by  rank,  station,  or  influence,  without  a  jdedge,  without 
even  a  promise,  beyond  that  whieh  his  past  conduct  held  out.  It  con¬ 
firmed,  by  the  unquestionable  seal  of  i)ublic  approbation,  the  high  oj)i- 
nion  that  had  been  formed  of  him  by  his  friends  no\v  in  office.  It  amply 
justified  their  recent  selection  of  him  jis  a  colleague.  It  moreover  proved 
the  truth  of  what  they  had  always  maintained  through  the  struggle  for 
reform,  as  to  the  worthiness  of  the  constituency  which  their  measure 
created ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  imparted  to  them  a  new  element  of 
moral  strength,  in  the  unsolicited  support  and  adhesion  of  a  community 
capable  of  making  so  noble  an  use  of  its  newly  acquirtnl  franchises. 

‘  It  wa.'^  impossible  for  Mr.  Poulett  Tliomson  to  hesitate  in  the  choice 
he  had  now  to  make  of  sitting  either  for  Dover  or  Manchester.  ^Phough 
he  had  formed  many  attached  friends  in  the  former  place,  and  could  not 
hut  feel  regret  at  the  dissolution  of  his  connexion  with  them,  yet  the 
borough  had  been  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  vices  of  the  old  system  of 
election,  not  to  be  always  a  source  of  very  great  trouble  and  expense  to 
Its  representatives.  And,  under  any  circumstances,  the  reprcsentJition 
of  Manchester,  hy  far  the  most  inqiortant  manufacturing  constituency  in 
the  kingdom,  was  a  station  not  to  he  refused  ;  a  ])ositiou  which  w’ould 
necessarily  give  him  an  incrcjisc  of  w'cight  and  iiiHuencc,  both  in  the 
councils  of  the  Government  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance  to  the  etficienev  of  his  exertions  in  the  jiublic  service. 
Phese  were  motives  to  which  every  other  consideration  must  yield.  And 
iiccordingly,  in  pursuance  of  them,  Mr  Poulett  Tliomson  issued  without 
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delay  a  farewell  address  to  the  electors  of  Dover,  and  started  for  Man¬ 
chester,  where  preparations  were  making  on  a  scale  of  extruordiuarv 
magnificence  for  a  public  entertainment  to  the  new  members.’ — ml 
54,  55. 


Wc  arc  surprised  to  learn  that  in  1833  the  Irish  SccretaiT- 
ship  wjus  otl'ered  to  Mr.  Thomson,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  divine  for 
wliat  ends  it  could  have  been  proposed  to  remove  liim  from  a 
sphere  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  qualified,  for  one  in  re¬ 
spect  of  which  he  had  shown  no  special  fitness.  His  biographer 
tlirows  no  light  on  this  subject,  and  we  are  somewhat  curious  to 
know  whether  the  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  tlie  deceased 
arc  c(pially  silent. 

On  the  secession,  in  1831,  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James 
Graham  from  the  administration  of  Earl  Grev,  Mr.  Tliomson 
became  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  in  the  j>lace  of  Lord 
Auckland  wdio  was  removed  to  the  Admiralty,  and  retained  tlie 
same  appointment  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  the 
July  of  that  year.  On  the  reinstatement  of  that  nobleman, 
after  the  brief  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  returned 
to  the  same  post,  and  was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  period  which  succeeded  is  passed  over  lightly  hv 
Mr.  Scrope,  as  furnishing  few'  materials  for  elucidating  either 
the  character  or  measures  of  his  brother.  Every  man  in  taking 
otlice  loses  in  some  degree  his  individuality.  His  conduct 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  Administration  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs.  Each  member  is  required  to  give  nj)  something,  and 
limits  arc  in  consccpiencc  prescribed  in  conformity  with  the 
bjtsis  agreed  on,  rather  than  w  ith  the  yiews  and  predilections  of 
individuals.  To  this,  w  hen  restrained  within  the  hounds  of  an 
honourable  consistency,  no  valid  objection  can  attach ;  imh'od 
it  is  absolutely  needful  to  the  co-w  orking  of  any  number  of  men. 
The  mischief  is,  w  hen  the  plea  of  necessity  is  urged  to  cover  ])er- 
sonal  delinquency ;  w  hen  great  principles  are  merged  in  the 
pursuit  of  petty  details;  when  independence  and  the  public 
service  arc  bartered  for  the  gains  or  infiucnce  of  office.  3  he 
character  of  public  men  Inus  been  seriously  damaged  on  many 
occasions  by  the  readiness  evinced  to  coalesce  w  ith  any  parties, 
and  on  any  principles,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ends  of  a  selfish 
ambition.  AVe  need  not  recur  to  the  times  of  North  and  l\>x 
in  confirmation  of  these  remarks :  the  Upper  House  just  now 
furnishes  an  instance  in  point.  M  ho  would  have  thought, 
some  lew  years  since,  that  Henry  Brougham  could  ever  be¬ 
come  the  most  active  and  zealous  of  the  Tory  allies;  that  he 
would  bid  so  high  for  office  as  to  surpass  the  least  scrupulous  ot 
his  new  associates ;  and  that,  forgetting  former  professions  and 
former  services,  he  would  do  all  that  in  him  lav  to  retard  the 
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cause  of  popular  freedom  by  securing  a  long  tcniu*e  of  otUcc  to 
its  sworn  and  hereditary  foes.  Rut  so  it  is ;  disappointed  am¬ 
bition  envenomed  by  personal  hostility,  has  thrown  him  into 
associations  from  whieli  he  would  formerly  have  indignantly 
recoiled,  and  that  too  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  he  was  accustomed — 
ill  profession  at  least — to  hold  most  dear. 

‘  No  Tory  trusts  him,  knowing  what  he  w'as, 

While  Whiirs  abhor  him,  for  he  left  the  cause.* 

On  the  (piestion  of  the  corn  laws,  ^Ir.  Thomson  maintained 
an  honourable  independence.  With  liis  views  of  our  commercial 
svstem  it  would  have  augured  ill  of  his  rectitude,  had  lie  yielded 
on  this  point  to  the  dictation  of  his  colleagues.  It  would  have 
been  a  surrender  of  principles  long  entertained  and  r(‘gardcd  as 
of  vital  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Tliese  prin¬ 
ciples  lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  views,  and  to  abandon  them, 
therefore,  would  have  been  to  discard  a  policy,  the  adoption  of 
which  he  had  been  aeeustoincd  to  represent  as  needful  to  the 
salvation  of  the  empire,  lie  therefore  rcipiired  that  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  should  be  left  as  an  open  cpiestion,  and  though 
with  considerable  ditrieiilty,  he  carried  his  point.  The  policy  of 
Lord  Melbourne’s  caijinet  on  this  question  has  been  severely 
censured,  and  we  are  not  about  to  defend  it.  At  the  same  time, 
we  should  in  justice  remember,  that  in  delaying  their  proposi¬ 
tion  till  the  eleventh  hour,  they  were  not  acting  against  the 
comhined  and  inagniticcnt  array  of  public  sentiment  which  now 
demands,  as  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  the  enfranehisement  of 
our  commercial  policy.  Had  the  members  ot  that  cabinet  been 
eipial  to  the  crisis  which  im])ended,  they  would,  doubtless,  at 
an  earlier  period,  have  assailed  the  strong-hold  ot  monopoly ; 
but  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  they  slirunk  trom  a  task  in 
which  immediate  success  was  hojieless,  and  utter  defeat  more 
than  probable.  Mr.  Thomson’s  views  on  this  subj(‘ct,  and  the 
course  he  pursued,  are  thus  described  by  his  biographer : — 

‘  The  important  j)rinci])lc  of  free  trade,  to  the  advancement  of  which 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  devoted  every  effort,  could  not,  therefore,  be  ge- 
nenilly  and  fullv  carried  out  without  affecting  interests  too  j)owTi*fid  for 
a  Minister  of  Trade  to  touch,  requiring  the  consent  and  co-o])cration  of 
the  entire  government.  And  this  he  failed  in  obtaining,  hut  not  through 
want  of  energetic  and  persevering  remonstrance. 

‘  On  the  Corn  Law  (|uestion  csjiecially,  the  citadel  of  the  Protectionist 
party,  it  can  he  no  secret  that  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  for  a 
series  of  years  to  induce  the  government  to  propose  a  change  founded 
on  the  principles  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty. 

And,  individually,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  advocating  the 
same  j)rincij)le  by  his  voice  or  vote.  In  18*27  and  1828,  as  has  been 
shown,  he  supported  Mr.  Hume  and  a  numerically  insignificant  section 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  in  denouncing  the  fluctuating  scale  then  es¬ 
tablished,  and  recommending  a  low  fixed  duty  in  its  place.  In  lb3(), 
when  called  on  to  accept  place  under  the  govcniment  of  Lord  Grev,  he 
declined  it  unless  with  the  stipulation  that  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to 
speak  and  vote  for  an  alteration  of  the  existing  corn  law.  In  1834  he 
vindicated  that  right,  and  in  the  face  of  the  cabinet,  of  many  of  his 
friends  who  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  the  course,  luid  of  much  public 
and  private  attack,  he  spoke  powerfully  in  favour  of  such  a  chiuige,  in 
direct  reply  to  his  colleague  in  the  government,  Sir  James  Graham.  In 
1835  he  joined  the  government  again  on  the  same  condition,  ami  in 
1839  he  spoke  at  great  length  and  voted  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mlliers’s  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  committee. 

*  His  two  speeches  of  1834  and  1839,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Ap|)endix,  contain  the  most  unanswerable  arguments  upon  this  question, 
and  in  fact  will  appear,  u])on  examination,  to  exhaust  the  subject,  com¬ 
prehending  the  substance  of  all  that  has  been  since  so  repeatedly,  but 
never  more  ably  or  lucidly,  put  forward  in  spoken  or  written  essays,  by 
the  recent  and  numerous  advocates  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law. 

‘  It  was  therefore  in  no  degree  owing  to  any  lukewarmness  or  de¬ 
ficiency  of  zeal  on  his  part  u])on  this  most  vital  question,  that  the  delay 
took  j)lace  in  its  advocacy  by  the  government  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber.  lliat  delay  may  be  far  more  justly  imputed,  if  blame  exist  any 
where,  to  the  parties  most  directly  interested  in  the  question,  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  classes,  who  so  long  slumbered  over  it,  and 
could  not  be  roused  from  their  toqmr  by  the  remonstrances  of  Mr. 
Tliomson  himself,  and  other  more  far-sighted  members  of  those  classes, 
until  the  crisis  which  he  and  they  anticipated  had  actually  arrived,  when 
the  diminished  deinimd  of  foreign  nations,  ])revented  by  the  Corn  Law 
from  becoming  our  customers,  had  brought  on  an  amount  of  pressure 
and  distress,  threatening  the  decay  and  destitution  of  large  j)ortions  of 
our  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  which  depend  for  their  ex¬ 
istence  on  foreign  demand. 

*  So  long  as  this  torpor  existed,  so  long  as  the  public  out  of  doors 
appeared  careless  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Thomson  could  not  but  yield  to  the 
argument  of  his  colleiigucs,  which  was  based  on  the  indisputable  fact, 
that  to  bring  it  forward  was  to  break  up  the  govcniment ;  and  whilst 
other  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  peojdc  remained 
unsettled,  and  could  be  accomplished  only  by  a  liberal  ministry,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  and  to  those  who  agreed  in  his  opinions,  right  to  sus¬ 
pend  their  determination,  imd  defer  the  irrevocable  step  of  a  ministerial 
declaration  in  favour  of  a  great  change  in  the  Corn  Law.’ — jip.  85 — 87. 

In  the  spring  of  1830,  the  impaired  state  of  his  licalth  sug¬ 
gested  the  necessity  of  obtaining  some  relief  from  the  long 
night -sittings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  removal  to  the 
tapper  House  was  at  one  time  contemplated,  but  diflieulties, 
not  specified  by  his  biographer,  prevented  this,  and  on  the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Spring  Uice  to  the  peerage  in  1839,  he  was 
proftcred  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exehcipier,  or  the  (jo- 
vernor-deneralship  of  Canada.  He  accepted  the  latter 
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appointment,  and  on  the  13tli  of  September  embarked  at  Ports- 
inonth,  in  the  Pique  frigate.  An  entry  in  his  private  journal 
discloses  liis  view  of  the  state  of  parties  at  this  time,  and  his 
little  hope  of  such  measures  bciu"  carried  in  the  British  parlia¬ 
ment  as  he  deemed  absolutely  needful. 

•Saturday,  Sept.  21,  1839. — I  have  thought  a  good  deal  within  the 
last  few  davs  of  my  position ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  I  have  done 
right,  both  on  public  and  on  personal  grounds.  I  have  a  better  chance 
of  settling  things  in  Cjxnada  than  any  one  they  could  have  found  to  go ; 
and  if  1  had  not  taken  it  then,  as  I  could  not  well  have  got  out  of  the 
Government,  1  should  have  shared  in  the  disgrace  next  session.  It  is  a 
great  field,  too,  if  1  bring  about  the  union,  and  stay  for  a  year  to  meet 
the  United  Assembly,  and  set  them  to  work.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Kngland  there  is  little  to  he  done  by  me.  At  the  Exchequer  all  that 
can  he  ho])ed  is  to  get  through  some  bad  tax.  '^Fliere  is  no  chance  of 
cjirrying  the  House  with  one  for  any  great  commercial  reforms,  timber, 
corn,  sugar,  8ic.  ;  party  and  private  interests  will  prevent  it.  If  Peel 
were  in  he  might  do  this,  as  he  could  muzzle  or  keep  away  his  Tory 
allies,  and  w'e  should  support  him.  If  he  got  in  and  had  courage,  what 
a  field  for  him  !  But  he  has  not  !* — pp.  101,  102. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  desirous  of  informing  tlicmsclvcs 
on  Mr.  Thomson's  Canadian  Administration,  mav  be  referred 
to  Mr.  Murdoch’s  able  narrative,  which  forms  the  second  part 
of  the  volume  before  us.  Our  limits  preclude  our  entering  on 
the  topics  wdiicli  it  suggests,  but  we  should  be  wanting  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Murdoch  if  we  did  not  place  on  record  our  high 
opinion  of  the  ability,  temper,  and  judgment  w  ith  w  hich  lie  has 
executed  his  task.  It  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  examine  a 
document  which  commands  so  completely  the  respect  and  con- 
tidence  of  the  reader. 

The  triumphant  success  of  the  Governor-CcneraPs  adminis¬ 
tration  was  rewarded  by  his  being  called  to  the  Upper  House, 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Sydenham,  of  Sydenham,  in  Kent,  and 
Toronto  in  Canada ;  but  his  death,  which  speedily  followed,  pre¬ 
vented  his  enjoyment  of  the  honour  conferred.  His  health 
sufTered  severely  from  an  aggravation  of  the  gouty  attacks,  to 
which  he  had  long  been  subject,  and  began  in  1841  to  assume 
an  appearance  which  alarmed  his  friends.  ^  I  do  not  recover 
strength,’  he  remarks,  in  a  private  letter,  '  which  hitherto  1 
always  did  very  rapidly  after  an  attack.  ATy  w^ork  oppresses 
me  as  it  never  did  before,  and  I  am  ready  to  hang  myself  half  a 
dozen  times  a  day.’  His  lordship  consequently  made  up  his 
mind  to  return  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  colonial  session. 
He  wrote  in  the  highest  spirits  to  his  friends,  and  evidently 
anticipated,  with  no  slight  satisfaction,  a  renewal  of  his  inter¬ 
course  with  them.  On  the  4th  September,  liowevcr,  as  he  was 
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retuniiii^  from  an  excursion  on  horseback,  his  horse  fell  under 
him,  and  on  recovering;  liis  footing  dra^^ed  him  some  little 
distance.  He  was  soon  extricated  from  his  perilous  position, 
but  the  principal  bone  of  the  leg  was  fractured  obli(piely,  and  a 
large  and  fearful  wound  was  inflicted  above  the  knee.  Xo 
danger  was  at  first  anticipated,  though  a  continued  restlessness 
and  want  of  sleep  betokened  an  unsafe  and  precarious  condition, 
lie  continued  his  attention,  during  the  intervals  of  protracted 
suflering,  to  public  business,  and  forwarded  his  arrangements 
for  leaving  the  colony.  It  soon,  however,  became  evident  that 
liis  shattered  constitution  was  incaj)able  of  rallying  from  the 
injuries  lie  had  received.  Mr.  Murdoeh’s  account  of  the  eh  nc^ 
period  of  his  lordsliip’s  life,  is  given  in  the  following  terms : 

‘  On  the  ninth  day  it  became  evident  that  no  progress  had  been  ina(U* 
towards  the  knitting  of  the  fractured  hone,  and  alarming  symptoms  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  themselves  in  cramps,  commencing  in  the  leg  and  ex¬ 
tending  gradually  to  the  stomach  and  throat — yet  still  the  medical  men 
considered  him  in  no  immediate  danger.  The  prorogation  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  had  been  first  fixed  for  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  September,  hut 
at  the  re(|uest  of  the  Assemhlv  had  been  postponed  to  Friday,  the  17th. 
Up  to  Thur.'iday  night  there  was  no  ap])rehension  of  a  fatal  result  ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  day  Lord  Svdenham  was  occu])ied  in  deciding 
on  the  hills  sent  u])  to  him  hv  the  Legislature,  and  in  dictating  the  speech 
with  which  he  jiroposed  to  close  the  session.  On  Friday  morning  he 
corrected  his  speech,  and  continued  to  transact  ])ul)lic  business  ;  hut  he 
was  evidently  worse,  and  the  prorogation  was  therefore  ])ostponed:  in 
the  Jil'ternoon  of  that  day  his  medicid  attendants  fearing  that  delirium 
might  come  on,  he  was  advised  to  depute  General  Clitherow,  the  senior 
military'  officer  on  the  spot,  to  prorogue  the  Houses.  In  the  night,  1  e- 
tween  Friday  and  Saturday  the  18th,  a  change  took  place,  which,  tor  the 
first  time,  tlioroughly  aroused  his  family  to  his  imminent  danger,  and 
showed  that  his  sufferings  were  fast  ajiproaching  to  a  fatal  termination  : 
all  his  sym])toms  were  in  those  few*  short  hours  fearfully  aggravated — 
the  spasms  by  which  for  several  days  he  had  been  tortured  became  more 
frequent  and  intense,  and  his  strength  was  evidently  fast  failing.  Ihose 
who  had  ho]>ed  most  were  now  forced  to  allow  that  hope  was  no  longi'r 
reasonable  ;  and  the  only  (juestion  was,  how  many  hours  he  might  still 
linger  in  agony. 

‘lie  became  vcr\'  soon  aware  of  his  own  state  ;  yet  even  in  those 
trying  moments,  when  all  worldly  prospects  were  fast  fading  from  his 
sight — when  the  reward  of  success  and  the  discredit  of  failure  were  be¬ 
coming  alike  indifferent,  his  sense  of  duty  still  kept  alive  his  interest  in 
public  matters.  W  ith  a  cahnnc's  and  tranquillity  most  astonishing  to 
those  who  witnessed  it,  he  continued  between  the  jvaroxvsms  of  pain  to 
devote  hi.s  attention  to  such  ])ublic  matters  as  rc(|uired  immediate  deci¬ 
sion.  His  faculties  remained  unimpaired;  and  earlv  in  the  day  he  ex¬ 
ecuted  his  will,  in  which,  among  other  legacies,  was  one  ‘  in  token  of 
his  friendship  and  esteem’  to  Lord  .lohn  Russell.  When  this  part  of  his 
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will  was  subsequently  read  over  to  him,  he  repeated  twice  in  a  firm  and 
emphatic  tone,  ‘  He  wiis  the  noblest  man  it  was  ever  my  ^j^ood  fortune  to 
know.’  Among  tlie  many  testimonies  which,  during  his  public  life, 
1^)1  d  John  Russell  may  have  received,  none  can  have  borne  more  deeply 
the  stamp  of  sincere  attachment  and  admiration  than  these  few  words 
from  the  dving  lips  of  bis  friend  and  fellow-statesman. 

‘  In  the  afternoon  Lord  Sydenham  invited  all  the  members  of  his 
familv  to  unite  with  him  in  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament.  After  the 
administration  of  that  sacred  ordinance  he  took  leave  of  them  indivi- 
(luallv,  addressing  to  each  some  words  of  kind  remembrance,  accom¬ 
panied  i>y  some  token  of  his  regard.  He  then  desired  to  be  left  alone 
with  bis  chaplain  ;  and  during  the  night  he  continued  constant  and  fer¬ 
vent  in  ])rayer,  and  in  preparation  for  the  awful  change  about  to  take 
place.  No  murmur  at  his  untimely  fate  ever  escaped  his  lips,  but  in  his 
death  be  evinced  the  same  firmness  and  strength  of  mind  which  in  life 
had  been  his  distinguishing  characteristic.  Throughout  the  night  his 
sufferings  continued  unabated,  and  repeatedly  those  who  watched  thought 
that  his  last  moment  was  come  ;  but  it  was  not  until  seven  o’clock  of 
Sunday  the  IDth  that  he  breathed  his  last.’ — ])p.  •Jb'J — ‘2G5. 


I  'I 


‘  Never/  as  the  biograjdicr  remarks,  ^  had  a  more  impressive 
lesson  on  the  vanity  of  hnmaii  life  and  the  worthlessness  of  its 
ambition  been  read  to  the  world.’  The  dying  statesman  was  at 
the  /.enith  of  his  fame ;  he  had  accomjilished  the  dilliciilt  mission 
with  whieli  his  Sovereign  bad  entrusted  him ;  liad  received  tlie 
highest  marks  of  her  favour,  and  was  about  to  return  to  a  not 
inglorious  repose  in  the  bosom  of  his  friends.  A  superior  power, 
however,  interjiosed,  and  these  lionours  faded  from  Ids  view,  and 
the  hopes  he  had  cherished  were  at  once  iind  for  ever  extinguished. 

We  know  nothing  of  Air.  Thomson’s  private  eharaetcr,  neither 
lias  his  biographer  supplied  us  with  any  materials  on  which  a 
judgment  can  be  formed.  Of  this,  therefore,  we  say  nothing,  nor 
is  it  onr  province  to  predicate  anything  of  tlie  future,  yet  we  should 
fail  in  our  duty  as  Cliristian  journalists  if  we  did  not  note,  in  terms 
of  disapprobation,  tlie  delusive  scene  eniicted  in  the  chamber  of 
the  dying  man.  For  wliat  purpose  were  tlie  symbols  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour’s  death  administered  in  tlie  last  and  most  solemn  hour  of 
life  V  Was  it  that  his  lordship  had  been  taught  to  associate  a 
mysterious  eflicaey  with  their  reee})tion,  to  regard  them  as  a 
passport  to  higher  honours  and  more  permanent  felicity, — an 
(  arncst  and  pledge  of  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  attainment 
of  heaven  ?  It  is  a  fearful  thing  that  this  simple  institute  of 
niristianity  should  be  so  grossly  misused  by  our  so-called  na¬ 
tional  church.  When  will  men  learn  to  estimate  religion  aright, 
<li vesting  it  of  everything  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  charm,  and 
regarding  it  as  a  state  of  heart  in  unison  with  the  spirit  and 
jirinciples  of  the  Divine  administration?  The  hierarchy,  with 
its  immense  array  of  functionaries,  is  the  great  obstacle  to  such 
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a  consummation,  and  must  be  removed  out  of  the  wav  before 
the  relipon  of  ceremonies  will  j^ive  jdace  to  that  of  inward  con¬ 
viction  and  sanctified  atfections. 


Art.  IV.  Sermons  on  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Subjects.  Bv  the  Rev. 

James  I leiulerson,  Galashiels,  pp.  36(».  1843.  Edinburgh:  Win. 

Oliphant  and  Sons. 

W E  happen  to  know  that  by  those  of  his  brethren,  who  arc  pri¬ 
vileged  to  licar  him  occasionally,  the  author  of  this  volume  has 
long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  preachers  in  the  United 
Secession.  Often  have  they  wished  that  he  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  favour  the  public  wdth  some  specimens  of  his  pulpit  in¬ 
structions  ;  and  w'C  rejoice  that  he  has  at  length  overcome  his 
somewhat  excessive  modcstv,  and  vicldcd  to  the  solicitations  of 
his  friends  and  congregation. 

It  frequently  ha])pens  that  sermons  appear  to  less  advantage, 
when  perused  in  the  closet,  than  w  hen  heard  in  the  sanctuary ; 
and  especially  is  this  remark  likely  to  hold,  if  they  contain  any 
considerable  admixture  of  description  and  embellishment.  Nor 
is  this  a  point  diflicnlt  of  explanation.  An  object  which  seems 
surpassingly  radiant  and  beautiful,  and  which  astonishes  or 
delights  us,  if  seen  only  for  a  few*  moments  and  then  withdrawn 
for  ever,  will  not  awaken  these  emotions  so  vividly,  if  it  awaken 
them  at  all,  when  placed  permanently  before  the  eye,  and  w  hen 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  scrutinize  it  minutely,  and  to  detect 
the  defects  and  blemishes  b\^  which  it  is  disfigured.  Something 
similar  to  this  holds  with  respect  to  intellectual  and  literary,  it 
not  also  with  respect  to  moral  and  religious  objects.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  sure  proof  of  superior  excellence,  it 
pulpit  discourses  can  stand  the  test  just  suggested ;  or  even  it, 
when  read  in  private,  they  excite  in  a  good  degree  that  admira¬ 
tion,  and  awaken  those  devotional  feelings,  which  they  produced 
w’hen  enforced  bv  the  looks  and  tones  of  the  preacher,  and  by 
the  other  anxiliaiw'  accompaniments  of  public  delivery. 

Now%  without  pretending  to  be  altogether  free  from  friendly 
pre|K)sses8ions,  but  without  being  conscious  of  any  unwarrant¬ 
able  partiality,  w’c  assert  confidently  that  few'  sermons  will  sus¬ 
tain  less  damage  from  this  ordeal  than  those  before  us.  There 
are  many  preachers  whose  manner,  w  e  believe,  is  more  populJ'^' 
than  that  of  Mr.  Henderson  ;  but  it  is  known  also  that  the  sim- 
]>licity,  the  gravity’,  and  earnestness,  wdiich  characterize  his 
delivery  and  his  whole  demeanour  iu  the  pulpit,  are  in  beautiful 
accordance  wdth  the  solemn  and  weighty  instructions  which  he 
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is  accustomed  to  proclaim,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  enforce 
and  impress  these  instnietions.  If  >vc  are  not  ef?re«;ioualy  mis¬ 
taken,  liowcver,  the  discourses  here  published  Mill  not  disap¬ 
point  the  anticipations  of  those  who  heard  them  from  the  lips 
of  the  author  ;  nor  m  ill  those  of  his  readers,  who  have  not  heard 
him,  Monder  at  the  admiration  with  M'hieh  his  talents  have  lonp; 
heen  spoken  of  by  his  friends  and  accpnaintances. 

The  follouing  arc  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  present 
volume.  Sermon  1.,  ‘  Divine  Condescension  ;*  II.,  ^  The  (Charac¬ 
ter  of  a  Real  Atonement III.,  *  Adoption  by  Faith  I Y.,  ‘  On 
the  Influences  of  the  Spirit;’  V.,  'On  Spiritual  Joy;’  VI.,  'The 
Lamb  in  the  Midst  of  the  Throne;’  YIL,  'The  Glory  of  Christ 
j^iven  to  his  People;’  Ylll., 'The  Last  Supper;’  IX.,  'Pro¬ 
fessions  and  Engagements  Remembered ;’  X.  ‘  On  the  separate 
state  of  the  Soul ;’  XI.,  '  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Redeemed  ;* 
XII.,  'The  Destruction  of  the  last  Enemy;’  XII 1.,  'The 
Rlesscducss  of  the  Pure  in  Heart ;’  XI Y.,  '  Objects  of  promised 
Vision;’  XY.,  'The  Believer’s  Pros])ects,  and  the  (\)n(luct  to 
Mhich  they  Prompt;’  XYl., 'The  Peace  of  Christ;’  XYIL, 
‘Tlic  Darkness  at  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus.’ 

From  this  enumeration  the  reader  m  ill  perceive  that  m  hilc  the 
topics  here  illustrated  arc  highly  important  and  interesting, 
they  arc  marked  by  considerable  diversity ;  and  that  several  of 
them  arc  somewhat  uncommon,  having  seldom  been  treated 
before.  He  >vill  perceive  also  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  three  discourses,  they  arc  arranged  as  nearly  in  systematic 
order,  as  their  miscellaneous  character  w  ill  admit. 

In  attempting  to  characterize  them  more  particularly,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  they  possess  that  cardinal  and  es¬ 
sential  excellence,  for  the  absence  of  w  hich  no  other  excellencies 
can  afford  a  compensation.  '  In  doctrine  they  arc  incorrupt.’ 
They  present  a  full  and  faithful  exhibition  of '  the  truth  as  it  is 
ill  Jesus;’  they  arc  strictly  evangeliciil ;  the  doctrine  contained 
in  them  is  the  doctrine  of  scripture, — the  doctrine  preached,  we 
believe,  w  ith  more  or  less  clearness  and  ability,  by  every  minister 
of  the  denomination  of  which  the  author  forms  a  distinguished 
ornament. 

Not  only  arc  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  this  volume  sound 
and  scriptural,  but  farther,  it  is  with  the  grand  and  vital  topics 
of  Revelation,  not  with  points  of  minor  importance,  or  witli 
questions  of  '  doubtful  disputation,’  that  it  is  almost  exclusively 
occupied.  To  state  and  illustrate,  to  enforce  and  apply  the  car¬ 
dinal  verities  of  the  gospel,  and  the  '  w  eightier  matters  of  the 
law,’  is  manifestly  the  author’s  chief  aim.  Never  docs  he  permit 
himself  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Christian 
ministry, —  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  edification  of  saints. 
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While  he  selects  those  themes  which  are  transcendentlv  mo- 
mentous  and  interestinj»,  he  treats  them  in  a  manner  suited  to 
their  sjicred  and  celestial  character;  exhibiting  them  in  those 
aspects  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  be  apprehended  l)v  the 
intellect,  to  impress  the  conscience,  and  to  aflect  the  heart.*  He 
often  {jives  nneipiivocal  proof  of  superior  ability,  and  of  accurate 
and  extensive  information  in  thcolojjy  ;  but  never,  for  the  sake 
of  displayin';  his  ability  or  his  information,  docs  he  indulge  in 
philosophical  dissertation  or  minute  criticism,  in  fanciful  specu¬ 
lation  or  irrelevant  discussion.  ‘  lie  preaches  not  himself,  hut 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.' 

Much  of  what  has  just  been  said,  might  doubtless  be  ailirmed, 
with  almost  ccpial  propriety,  of  many  other  volumes  of  sennons 
published  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  Hut  the  (jiustion 
occurs.  What  are  the  principal  (pialities  which  distinguish  Mr. 
Henderson  as  a  preacher;  and  which  constitute  the  leading 
features  of  the  ])rcsent  volume  ?  To  answer  this  question  is  a 
pleasing,  and  not,  we  apprehend,  a  dillicult  task.  We  would 
sav  then  that  these  discourses  arc  not  deticient  in  anv  of  the  rc- 
(piisites  of  good  sermons;  that  they  arc  not  only  scriptural,  but 
clciir,  judicious,  and  atleetionate  ;  and  that  they  exhibit  a  happy 
and  harmonious  combination  of  all  the  endowments  of  a  vigorous, 
cultivated,  and  devout  mind  ;  for  they  exhibit  a  penetrating  in¬ 
tellect,  a  sound  and  cautious  judgment,  great  sensibility,  a  rich 
fancy,  and  a  taste  singularly  correct  and  elegant.  If  we  were 
rc(piired  to  select  any  one  ])roperty,  we  should,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  mention  beaut tf  jus  their  gnind  Jind  prominent  chanict er¬ 
istic.  Not  tluit  they  arc  deficient  in  strength  and  substjince;  for 
without  a  body  of  solid  and  valmible  thought,  ormiment  would 
not  constitute  beauty,  and  woidd  fail  to  impjirt  ])lejisure  as  well 
as  to  communicate  instruction.  The  sermons  before  us,  as  has 
alrcjidy  been  hinted,  are  idways  nuirkcd  by  clearness  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  thought ;  jind  not  a  few  of  them  Jire  distinguished  by 
depth,  ingenuity,  jind  acuteness.  Still,  how  ever,  it  is  beauty 
nithcr  than  strength  which  forms  their  most  conspicuous  and 
attractive  feature.  At  the  loftiest  flights  of  orjvtory  the  author 
does  not  often  aim  ;  but  he  is  per})ctujdly  exemplifying  the  truth 
ol  the  observjition  so  justly  applied  to  Dugjdd  Stewiu't  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  that  ^the  mild  sentiments  have  their  clo- 
(pience  as  well  as  the  vehement  passions.'  Another  remark 
made  respecting  the  sjunc  philosopher,  and  made  by  Cicero 
ix'spccting  one  of  his  contemporjiries,  might,  w  ith  a  slight  modi¬ 
fication,  be  applied  to  the  jmthor  of  the  volume  before  us.  ‘  Ho 
expresses  refined  thought  in  soft  and  transparent  diction.'  M  ith 
great  tenderness  of  feeling  he  combines  a  rich  and  poetical 
fancy  ;  and  we  do  not,  at  this  moment,  recollect  juiy  sermons 
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recently  wh.eli  tl.is  faculty  1ms  ,l„no  so  much  to  it 

lustmte  and  adorn  ‘A7/  teVujH  qtml  von  arnmnt.'  But  re' 
markable  as  arc  Mr.  Hcndcr.s(.u’s  discourses  for  richness  of 
.ma?umt.ou,  they  are  not  less  distiu^M.islusI  for  ehissieal  ,mri  v 
and  elcfrauee  'I  o  name  a  volume  not  of  larfjer  diu.eusious  from 
winch  uufrht  he  quoted  as  many  passages  of  graphical  au,l 'stX 
niff  description  both  of  external  scenes  and  ohieets  and  of  hi, m  m 
conduct  and  feeli.p  would  be  difhenlt ;  hut'  to  na^  a  Inm 
cont.amm;r  as  mneh  .lesenption  and  embellishment,  with  as  b w 
violations  of  a  pure  ar.il  refined  taste,  would  be  alino;t  impolsihle 
Tlie  edneated  reader  will  seareely  need  to  he  informed  that 
Bit  1  the  beauty  now  mentioned  as  eharacterizinj'  the  scrnions 
...ider  review,  must  necessarily  I,e  united  manv'other 
excellencies.  To  .some  of  these  it  mifrht  be  proper  to  adlm- 
did  space  perniit ;  hut  there  is  one  which  must  not  he  imssed  in’ 
silence;  and  that  is  the  air  of  ease  and  naturalness  liv  which 

tint  XsIvTc*"”'  f  IH  i">ssil>lc 

tl  .it  a  sule  so  faultless  and  ele-ant  eonid  have  been  aUnired 

witliont  considerable  care ;  hut  if  there  be  truth  i..  tim  ^  i' 

l  ot  «*-<.f  snceessfiil  labour,  we  will  notXide 

tin.  f  ♦"•1^  fortani,  that  his  discourses  exliibit  no  indii-i’ 

pressed  brtb  .  "  common-plaec  ;  and  they  arc^ex- 

.riite  wbi,r  1  n'^'st  proiier  and  ai.i.ro- 

i  n.ite,  nineb,  by  a  common  illusion,  many  a  i.iT.aehcr  w  X 

•'I't  ivl’ndi'’‘on  5rhi"l  d'<>»taneonsIy  have  oeeiirred  to  himself, 
'Cb,  on  tii,d,  he  will  prob.ably  find  to  be  beyond  bis  reach! 

‘  Ut  sil)i  (juivis 

AususVilcm!’’  **''*'^*  '"“'‘'till,  fnistnupic  laborct 

••‘pSleX  alLXall  "  in- 

iM'miliarly  applicable  to  tlXprtlci'it  vdnme.' 

*  dress’d, 

Or  t  1  1  '“■■’‘'r  so  well  express’d.’ 

older  poets  ;t 

author.  >  *>  s  1 1  more  happily  dcscrijitivc  of  the  iircscnt 


'  And*!^!’' <'«>=*  flo'v  : 

And  li  s  bri;rl,t  fancy  „ii  the  way 
Uoe.s,  like  the  sunshine,  on  it  piav.’ 
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On  the  literary  beauty  of  these  discourses  we  have  liuj^cred 
the  longer,  not  only  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  their  characteristics,  but  because,  in  respect  of  this  (jualitv, 
they  furnish  an  exception  to  a  pulpit  diction,  which,  for  some 
time  pjist,  has  been  but  too  prevalent,  especially  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  AVithout  wishing  to  be  unduly  fastidious,  iu 
a  matter  confessedly  of  sccondaiy  importance,  nay,  with  every 
disposition  to  allow  all  reasonable  scope  to  the  excursions  of 
true  genius,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  present  style  of 
preaching  is  not  exactly  such  as  any  well  educated  man  will 
contemplate  with  nnmingled  complacency.  The  late  Dr. 
ADCall  complained  of  a  disposition  to  ^  over-estimate  the  mere 
endowments  of  intellect  and  learning,  and  still  more  frcciuently 
the  mere  brilliancy  of  figurative  illustration  and  jday  of  fauev, 
so  that,  in  comparison  with  them,  the  sober  thought,  the  cool 
and  temperate  judgment,  the  honest  simplicity,  and  the  holy 
fervour,  which  were  once  held  in  the  highest  place,  and  must 
ever  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  and  most  legitimate 
distinctions  of  the  ministry,  because  infinitely  the  most  litted 
for  nscfnlncss,  have  sunk  almost  into  disesteem,  and  those  who 
possess  them  arc  too  frequently  overlooked.^ 

Without  being  insensible  to  tlie  transcendent  talents  and 
extniordinary  merits  of  Dr.  ^DCall  as  a  preacher,  we  may  yet 
be  allow  ed  to  remark,  that  he  did  not  exemplify  his  own  rules ; 
and  that  those  of  his  discourses  w  hich  were  most  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  were  exceedingly  deficient  in  that  simplicity  w  hieh  he  so 
warmly  recommended.  The  fact  is,  that  his  unlimited  com- 
maud  of  words  and  images  proved  to  him  ^  a  snare,  and  a  trap, 
and  a  stumbling-block.'  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  leading  truth 
which  he  aims  at  conveying  is  generally  exhibited  in  aspects  so 
numerous  and  diversified,  or  is  aecomi)anied  by  such  a  imdtipli- 
eity  of  accessory’  ideas,  that  it  is  not  distinctly  perceived ;  and 
the  mind  of  the  reader*,  though  almost  always  delighted  and 
jistonished,  is  not  seldom  dazzled  and  bewildered,  instead  of 
being  instructed  and  impressed. 

1\)  refer  by  name  to  living  preacher’s  who  have  not  appeared 
before  tlic  public  as  authors,  would  be  indelicate  and  invidious; 
but  ot  the  published  compositions  of  some  highly  and  justly  es¬ 
teemed  ministers,  it  may  be  said  w  ithout  oft’ciicc  that,  w  hile  they 
contain  much  genuine,  they  contain  also  not  a  little  spurious 
ehxjuencc.  The  style  is  too  andritious,  ornate,  and  ditfuse  ;  dis¬ 
figured  by  hyperbolical  amplitications  and  superiluous  embellish¬ 
ments.  It  these  blemishes  are  offensive  even  in  writers  of  un¬ 
questionable  .ability,  they  must  be  still  more  so  where  they  are 
not  compensated  by  the  r’cdeeming  qu.alitics  of  supci’ior  talent 
and  of  much  true  eloquence.  Hut  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  a  style  sucli  as  that  described,  a  style  the  I’overse  ot  simple 
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and  natural,  has  of  late  years  become  far  more  prevalent  than 
forincrlv.  Mow  few  are  there  now  who,  wa  do  not  say,  exem¬ 
plify,  hut  who  even  aim  at  the  ])lainncss,  the  directness,  and 
terseness  of  lhaxter.  In  short,  if  the  definitions  of  Addison  and 
Swift  arc  correct,  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the  sermons  preached 
and  published  in  our  time,  and  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  other 
religious  publications,  Mill  hardly  be  regarded  as  specimens  of 
*  good  M'riting.’  It  cannot  be  said  of  the  sentiments  and  illustra¬ 
tions  tlnatthey  arc  ^natural  but  not  obvions;’  for  they  are  often 
far-fetched  and  unnatural;  and  still  less  can  it  be  said  of  the 
hinguagc,  that  it  consists  of  ^  proper  Mords  in  proper  })laccs.’ 

In  these  remarks  wg  have,  an  eye  more  especially  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  Remarks  somcM  hat  similar  w  ill  ap¬ 
ply,  if  wc  mistake  not,  to  Scotland.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
sermons  of  Dick,  and  WardlaM',  and  ADCric,  wc  have  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  gospel  exhibited  in  a  diction  pure  and  chissical ;  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  cxamjdc  of  the  great  orator,  lately 
of  the  Established,  now^  happily  of  the  Free  protesting  church  of 
Scotland,  has  had  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  style  of  preach¬ 
ing  ill  that  country,  especially  in  the  establishment.  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  may  have  many  and  great  excellencies  as  a  preacher,  but 
he  has  also  faults  many  and  great ;  and  M’ith  all  his  genius  and 
ekxpiencc,  no  MTitcr  or  preacher  was  ever  less  deserving  to  be 
selected  as  a  model.  If  he  has  done  much  good  by  reviving  and 
extending  a  relish  for  scriptural  and  evangelical  doctrine,  he  has 
done  much  evil  by  introdueing  a  mode  of  instruction  character¬ 
ized  by  great  extravagance  and  intolcrabli'  diffuseness,  by  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  words  and  a  paucity  of  ideas.  This  fashion,  how  ever, 
has  reached  its  zenith,  and  is  already  on  the  decline ;  and  it  is 
to  he  hoped  that  the  eminent  person  udio  has  occasioned  it,  will 
live  to  M’itncss  its  utter  disappearance. 

From  all  such  exhibitions  of  tawdriness  and  turgidity,  of  ex¬ 
travagance  and  bad  taste,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  a  volume 
like  that  before  us ;  which  may  be  safely  recommended  to  young 
ministers  and  students  as  a  model  of  chaste  and  elegant  composi¬ 
tion.  Having  already  said  so  much  respecting  the  general  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  these  sermons,  it  wiW  be  expected  that  ^vc  should 
notice  a  fcM'  of  them  somewhat  more  particularly.  In  doing  this, 
we  shall  take  them  in  the  order  in  m  hich  the  author  himself  has 
arranged  them. 


Had  it  not  been  purely  accidental,  it  might  wcW  have  been 
thought  somewhat  bold  and  hazardous,  that  in  the  first  two  dis- 
eoiirses  he  brings  himself  into  unavoidable  com])arison  n  itli  tivo 
of  the  greatest  preachers  of  this  or  of  any  ;igc.  The  subject  of 
the  first  discourse  is  the  ^  Divine  Condescension/  and  the  tc'xt  is 
Fsahn  viii.  t.  'What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and 
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tlio  son  of  man,  that  thon  visitest  him?’  In  handling':  this  text, 
^Tr.  Henderson  proposes  to  shew,  1,  ‘That  the  fact  of  o\ir  com¬ 
parative  insi^niticance  does  not  warrant  any  sueli  conclusion  as 
that  (jod  will  not  remember  and  visit  us.’  And,  11,  ‘That  he  is 
actually  mindful  of  our  r«acc,  and  hath  visited  us  in  mercy.’  In 
proof  of  the  tirst  of  these  ])ositions,  the  preacher  adduces  three 
eonsidcrations.  ‘1.  That  if  the  objection  referred  to  were  al¬ 
lowed,  it  would,  if  carried  round,  ^o  to  deprive  the  whole  of  (lod’s 
creation  of  any  interest  in  his  care,  of  any  testimonies  ol‘  his 
kindness.  2.  That  the  immensitv  of  the  creation  should  alwavs 
be  viewed  in  connexion  w  ith  the  intimte  "rcatness  of  its  author, 
.‘b  'fhat  if  w'c  take  a  jnst  view^  of  man,  it  will  not  appear  incre¬ 
dible  that  (j(Kl  should  remember  and  visit  him.’  In  illustration 
of  the  second  head,  it  is  remarked  ‘that  (rod  hath  remembered 
and  visited  us:  1.  In  his  providence;  2.  In  the  mission  and 
incarnation  of  his  Son ;  and,  3,  that  in  his  "race  he  remcinbei’s 
and  visits  us  when  he  comes  to  apply  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.’  The  first  department  of  this  discourse  contains 
a  vindication  of  the  Divine  condescension  and  kindness  as  mani¬ 


fested  both  in  providence  and  redemption ;  and  may  berej^arded 
as  a  virtual,  though  not  a  eomplete  and  formal  reply  to  the  astro¬ 
nomical  objection  ai^ainst  the  Christian  revelation;  the  objection 
so  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Chalmers  iu  his  ‘  Astronomical  Dis¬ 
courses,’  and  by  Mr.  Fuller  in  his  ‘  (}osj)el  its  ow  n  AVitness.’ 
This  sermon  is  one  singularly  beautiful,  and  may  not  unfitly  oc¬ 
cupy  an  intermediate  place  between  the  two  replies  just  men¬ 
tioned.  Without  possessing  the  ingenuity  and  ability,  the  am¬ 
plitude  and  magniticcnce  of  the  former,  it  has  more  of  logical 
caution,  force,  and  condensation ;  and  if  not  superior  in  these 
latter  (pialities  to  the  rc|)ly  of  Mr.  Fuller,  it  possesses  a  splendour 
and  beauty  at  which  that  excellent  w  riter  never  aimed. 

In  the  second  sermon  we  have  an  able  and  interesting  illus¬ 


tration  of  the  ‘Characters  of  a  Ileal  Atonement,’  founded  on 
Hebrews  x.  I.  ‘For  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats  should  take  away  sin.’  After  stating  briefly  but 
clearly  what  is  implied  iu  ‘  the  taking  away  of  sins,’  the  writer 
illustrates  the  following  (pialities  as  essential  to  a  sacrifice)  by 
which  sin  is  taken  away.  It  must  be  that  of  a  willing  victim: 
of  a  sinless  victim  :  of  one  who  is  of  the  same  nature  w  ith  those 


w  hose  sins  are  to  be  taken  aw  ay  :  of  one  who  has  a  perfect  righ 
thus  to  dispose  of  himself:  of  one  who  shall  not  ultimately  siuj 
or  perish  under  the  suffenugs  to  which  he  may  be  subjected:  i 
must  be  provided  by  the  law’-giver  himself:  it  must  be  of  such 
nature  that  we  cannot  expect  that  it  shall  ever  be  repeated 
and,  finally,  it  must  be  such  as  to  bring  those  who  obtain  panic 
on  the  ground  ol  it,  under  the  power  of  prevailing  motives  t 

return  to  (iod,  and  to  the  wavs  of  holv  obediciu'c. 

*  * 
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Oil  observing  these  piirticulurs,  the  reader  will  perhaps  he  re- 
luiiiiled  of  another  discourse,  wliicli  will  suggest  to  him  the  ex- 
elaiuation  of  ^liltou. 

‘  llmt  strain  I  heard  w’as  of  a  higher  mood.’ 

'fhe  particulars  just  specified  are  nearly  tliose  employed  hy 
liohert  Hall  in  Ids  sermon  on  ‘the  Substitution  of  the  Innocent 
for  the  Ouilty.'  Hut  Mr.  Henderson  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  that  he  was  travelling  over  ground  hearing  tlie  im¬ 
press  of  such  footsteps.  And  it  is  a  high,  though,  we  apprehend, 
uot  an  unincrited  enloginin,  to  say  that  Ids  discourse,  though 
not  eipial  to  Mr.  IlalTs  in  force  and  splendour,  may  yet  he  read 
after  it  both  with  ])leasure  and  advantage. 

There  is  one  ])assage  from  this  sermon  which  we  are  tempted 
to  ijuote,  as  it  contains  the  sentiments  of  the  author  respecting 
the  i|ucstion,  wliich  at  present  is  so  keenly  agitated  in  the  Seces¬ 
sion  church,  the  (piestion  respecting  the  extent  of  the  atonement. 
If  the  jiassage  were  duly  pondered  hy  the  ministers  of  that  res- 
p(*ctahle  denomination,  it  might  go  far  to  convince  them  that 
the  (picstiou  originates  cliietly  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  term 
atonenient,  and  is  little  better  tlian  a  pitiful  logomachy.  ‘  The 
observations  made,^  says  our  author,  ‘  will  he  jirotitahle,  if  tliey 
serve  to  confirm  our  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  saeri- 
lice,  as  that  hy  which  atonement  has  been  made.  It  is  sufficient 
surely  for  the  expiation  of  all  human  guilt.  It  has  removed  all 
legal  ohstruetions  out  of  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  sinners  of 
our  race.  And  if  tlds  he  Avhat  we  understand  hy  its  making 
atonenient,  then  atonement  lias  been  made  for  all.’  — ]>.  1‘3. 

The  third  sermon,  which  is  based  on  (lalatians  iii.  !2(>,  ‘  Tor 
ye  arc  all  the  children  of  Cod  hy  faith  in  Christ  Jesns,’  presents 
us  with  a  luminous,  judicious  account  of  faith,  of  adoption,  and 
of  the  instrumentality  of  faith  in  constituting  ns  the  children  of 
Cod.  It  contains,  also,  some  truly  valuable  and  reasonalile  re¬ 
marks  on  a  topic  not  unimportant,  which  of  late  has  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  viz.  the  assurance  of  personal  salvation. 
In  the  comjiass  of  a  single  paragraph,  it  is  shown  clearly  and 
satisfactorily,  how'  a  man  may  imagine  himself  to  he  possessed  of 
faith,  and  yet  he  mistaken ;  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
may  he  a  believer,  and  consequently  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  yet 
not  he  absolutely  certain  of  the  fact.  On  this  discourse  w(^  have 
to  otfer  two  observations  in  the  w'ay  of  finding  fault.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Henderson  does  not  seem  to  have  hf*en 
aware  of  the  precise  import  of  the  text.  It  seems  to  have  es¬ 
caped  him  that  the  Creek  word  translated  ^  child reny  ought  to 
liavc  been  rendered  ‘.vo//.v;’  that  the  apostle  is  here  instituting 
a  contrast,  not  between  those  who  belonged  and  those  who  did 
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not  belong  to  the  family  of  God,  but  between  the  children  of 
God  in  a  state  of  nonage  and  in  an  adult  condition;  and  that 
in  consequence  of  the  mistranslation  referred  to,  the  text  and 
the  introductory  verses  of  the  following  chapter  seem  directlv 
at  variance — the  privilege  specified  in  the  former  as  transccii- 
dcntly  great,  being  represented  in  the  latter  as  comparatively 
unimportant.  In  the  next  place,  excellent  as  is  the  account 
here  given  of  saving  faith,  we  have  felt  as  if  it  were  chargeable, 
if  not  with  some  degree  of  confusion  and  contradiction,  at  least 
with  a  want  of  perfect  precision  and  consistency.  The  belief  of 
the  gospel  is  first  represented  as  necessarily  producing  its  appro¬ 
priate  ctlect  on  the  heart  and  the  conduct,  (p.  51) ;  next  it  seems 
to  be  intimated  that  this  belief  may  exist  and  the  cficct  not 
fi)llow,  (p.  55) ;  and,  lastly,  it  seems  to  be  asserted  that  it  is 
ditlicult  to  determine  whether  the  two  may  or  may  not  be  sepa¬ 
rated,  (p.  57.)  The  same  appcai’ance  of  incongruity  is  often  to 
be  met  with  in  discussions  on  this  subject.  It  may  therefore  be 
allowable  to  remark  that  this  incongruity  is  occasioned,  as  onr 
author  hiuisclf  seems  to  be  aware,  chiefiv  bv  the  ambiguity  of  a 
single  word — a  word  considered  by  many  as  so  simple  and  defi¬ 
nite  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  misunderstood.  The  gospel 
consists  of  facts  and  doctrines  of  a  moral  nature.  If,  then,  the 
hc/ief  of  these  facts  and  doctrines  is  understood  to  imply  a  proper 
perception  of  their  moral  character,  and  their  infinite  importance, 
it  will,  we  apprehend,  be  productive  of  its  appropriate  fruits  and 
elVeets.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  belief  of  these  facts  and 
doctrines  is  not  understood  to  include  this  perception,  it  may 
exist  without  the  accjuiescencc  of  the  will  and  the  heart  in  the 
overtures  of  recouciliatioii ;  and  this  is  the  belief  which  is  usually 
characterized  as  a  dead,  and  biurren,  and  speculative  faith.  It 
may  not  be  altogether  irrelevant  to  add  that,  to  a  similar  origin, 
we  are,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  to  trace  the  controversy  res¬ 
pecting  the  connexion  between  the  assent  of  the  understanding 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  determinations  of  the  will  on  the  other. 
Indeed  of  this  controversy,  the  dispute  with  regard  to  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  an  assent  to  the  testimony  and  a  compliance 
with  the  invitation  of  the  gospel,  is  merely  a  specific  instance. 
The  genend  controversy,  however,  belongs  to  metaphysics  rather 
than  theology ;  and  though  not  without  its  difficulties,  yet,  in  a 
practical  or  religious  view,  it  is  not  of  great  importance.  Instead 
of  perplexing  his  hearers  with  it,  the  easier  and  safer  coui*se  for 
the  minister  of  Christ  will  be  to  impress  on  them,  with  the 
author  before  us,  that  whether  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  the 
truth  i>f  the  gospel  may,  or  may  not  exist  apart  from  a  cordial 
acquiescence  in  its  overtures,  it  is  only  when  jvccompanied  by 
the  latter  that  it  amounts  to  justifying  and  saving  faith. 
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Sermon  IV.  is  founded  on  John  iii.  8th,  and  discusses  the 
important  subject  of  ^the  influences  of  the  Spirit.'  In  this 
discourse,  as  iii  the  preceding,  the  author  states  with  great 
clearness  and  precision  tlie  most  essential  particulars  of  tlie 
Scripture  doctrine  on  the  subject;  exposes  various  prevalent 
misa})prchcnsious  respecting  it,  and  solves  very  satisfactorily 
some  of  the  principal  practical  ditliculties  connected  with  it. 
Oil  one  point,  and  on  one  point  only,  are  we  inclined  to  dissent 
from  his  sentiments,  or  at  least  from  his  language.  AVhile  he 
admits  unequivocally  that  in  regeneration  the  Divine  Spirit  docs 
not  impart  nc>v  faculties,  and  that  the  word,  or  the  truth,  is 
the  grand  instnimcnt  by  which  the  Spirit  operates,  he  main¬ 
tains,  with  Dr.  Dwight,  and  many  other  writers,  that  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  word,  the  Spirit  must  first  communicate  a  spiritual 
taste  or  susceptibility,  to  capacitate  the  soul  for  receiving  and 
relishing  the  impressions  of  the  word.  That  in  regeneration 
then'  is  ])roducc(l  a  new  taste  and  relish  for  divine  things,  we 
readilv  allow ;  but  we  cannot  so  easily  admit  that  this  taste  is 
imparted  prior  to,  and  independently  of,  the  operation  of  the 
word.  The  supposition  seems,  in  the  first  place,  unnecessary ; 
since  amid  all  the  darkness  and  deprarity  of  its  natural  state, 
the  human  soul  is  not  utterly  incji])ahlc  of  discerning  and  relish¬ 
ing  moral  objects  and  qualities.  It  is  susceptible  of  gratitude, 
of  moral  esteem,  and  of  other  similar  sentiments ;  and  these 
sentiments  or  principles,  when  brought  by  the  Spirit  under  the 
influence  of  the  objects  revealed  by  the  word,  constitute,  as  we 
think,  that  spiritual  taste  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  heaven- 
horn  soul.  Hut  further,  the  supposition  under  examination 
seems  not  only  superfluous  but  dangerous ;  for  if  the  human 
mind  be,  in  the  strict  and  ])roper  sense,  incapable  of  discerning 
and  relishing  the  discoveries  of  the  word  till  a  new  capacity  be 
imparted  to  it,  this  capacity  must  constitute  virtually  a  new 
mental  faculty ;  and  unless  this  new'  faculty  be  communicated, 
nien  cannot  be  blamed  for  their  spiritual  blindness  and  insensi- 
hility,  or  for  their  ignorance  and  their  unbelief. 

hVoin  this  sermon  we  quote  a  passage,  which  furnishes  a 
favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Henderson's  talent  for  imparting 
interest  and  fittraction  to  an  abstract  topic,  by  illustrations  ami 
ornaments  borrow  ed  from  the  phenomena  of  materijil  nature ; 
and  of  the  graee  with  which,  to  employ  the  words  of  a  writer 
alri  ady  referred  to,  ^  he  rises  from  a  plain  groundwork,  to  pas- 
^‘ages  rcipiiring  greater  animation  or  embellishment.' 

‘3.  1  he  eflects  of  the  Spirit’s  working  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  soul  arc  great,  beneficent,  and  glorious;  such  indeed  as  bear  tes- 
tiiiiony  to  him,  as  being  their  author.  We  see  what  mighty  effects  can 
ke  produced  by  the  wind:  though  its  lighter  breathing  may  scarcely  stir 
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the  leaves,  or  ripple  the  surface  of  the  waters,  yet  as  it  increases  in  s|>ecd 
and  force  and  rises  into  the  tempest,  it  can  uproot  the  forests  and  whelm 
navies  in  the  depths  of  the  roused  up  ocean.  And  that  yielding  element 
of  air,  of  whose  existence  when  it  is  at  rest  we  are  scarcely  sensihle, 
when  put  in  motion,  may  become  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  de¬ 
vastation.  It  is  not,  however,  to  its  agency  in  destroyinp:;  hut  rather  ‘ 
to  that  which  it  has  to  purify  and  refresh  all  nature,  that  the  similitude 
before  us,  may  direct  our  attention.  Nor  is  this  to  be  me;\sured  bv  its 
sensible  force.  Its  ^rentier  currents  may  avail  to  ])urfj^e  away  noxious 
vapours,  to  fan  and  revive  the  decaying  powers  of  life,  to  infuse  as  it 
were  a  new  stream  of  vitality  into  the  sickened  and  droo])ing  frame. 
But  how  much  greater  and  ha])pier  are  the  effects  of  the  operations  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  when  they  disperse  the  clouds  that  darkened  the  un¬ 
derstanding — and  ])urgc  away  the  jxdlutions  that  defiled  the  heart— and 
give  life,  mid  healtli,  and  joy,  to  the  soul?  ‘  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in 
all  goodness  and  righteousness,  and  truth.’  Wisdom,  purity  and  love, 
begin  to  a])pear  where  all  was  dark  with  the  shadow  of  death,  and  foul 
with  the  dregs  of  corruption.  The  image  of  God  is  traced  again  on 
the  soul  that  had  borne  the  impress  of  a  malignant  spirit ;  and  the  affec¬ 
tions  which  had  been  set  on  things  base  and  ])erishing,  now  rise  to  the 
only  satisfying  and  eternal  good.  We  are  ready  to  admire  the  jiower 
of  God,  lus  we  see  it  displayed  in  the  grand  or  brilliiuit  forms  of  the 
material  universe, — in  the  mountains  which  he  hath  set  fast  by  his 


strength — in  the  sea  which  he  hath  poured  abroad,  and  to  which  he  sets 
liouiuls  that  it  cannot  pass  with  all  its  waves — in  the  firimunent  above, 
with  its  sun  by  day,  juid  its  stars  that  make  it  resjilendent  by  night. 
But  the  souls  which  (lod  has  created  are  more  illustrious  proofs  of  his 
power  than  these ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  greater  thing  to  give  life  and  in¬ 
telligence,  than  mere  form  however  vast,  or  splendour  however  dazzling. 
Anil  if  it  was  a  more  glorious  effect  of  God’s  ])ow'er  to  make  man  in  his 
own  image,  than  to  make  the  bright  sun  and  all  the  stars  of  light ;  what 
are  we  to  think  of  that  operation  bv  which  he  ipiiekcns  the  soul  that 
w;is  dead  in  sin,  and  renders  it  capable  of  knowing,  and  serving,  and  en¬ 
joying  himself — as  the  Father  of  lights,  the  fountain  and  fulness  of  all 
blessedness,  but  that  it  excels  in  glorv^?  To  restore  his  soul  to  the 
proper  end  of  its  creation, — to  array  it  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  ren¬ 
dering  it  all  glorious  within,  fitting  it  to  behold  his  face  in  righteousness, 
and  to  be  satisticnl  with  his  likeness, — must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  of 
his  ways  by  whom  it  was  called  into  being  at  the  first,  and  by  whom  it 
is  thus  wonderfully  redeemed.  Tlie  agency  which  accomplislies  such  a 
change — which  triumphs  over  the  obstacles  that  op])ose  it— must  be 
divine.  It  is  a  new*  creation,  in  which  light  is  brought  out  of  darkness 
purity  and  strength  out  of  the  depths  of  corruption,  and  the  impotence 
i>f  death.  It  is  a  resurrection  effected  by  such  a  mightv  energy  as  that 
which  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  w’as  raised  from  the  dead:  that  is,  hv 


an  exertion  of  might  beyond  what  was  ])ut  forth  in  raising  others,  whom 
he  w'ho  had  the  power  of  death  might  struggle  less  fiercely  ti>  retain,  or 
who  might  be  restored  to  a  life  less  exiUted  and  enduring — a  resurrection 
from  the  grave  which  guilt  and  sin  seemed  to  have  sealed  for  ever  against 
the  return  of  those  shut  up  in  it,  to  the  activities  or  enjoyments  of  tin’ 
children  of  God.’ — pp.  SI — S3 
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Our  limits  will  not  permit  ns  to  clmractcrijc  seiiaratelT  the 
rcmiiiiiiii}c  (hseoiirses.  l-Vom  the  tiihlo  of  eoiiteiits  alre-ulv 
tniiiscrilied,  the  reiulcr  will  perceive  that  a  eoiisideralile  iirouor 
tioii  ot  them  relate  to  the  honours  and  l)lessin«;s  to  be  eonferred 
oil  the  saints  at  death,  or  at  the  resnrreetion.  These  themes 
seeiii  peeiiliarly  eoiigeiiial  to  the  mind  of  the  author-  and  in 
our  jiid^niient,  the  sermons  on  them,  more  espia-iallv  t’he  three 
oil  the  ‘  llesiirreetion  of  the  Uedeeimal,’  the  ‘  Hlessediiess  of 
the  Pure  111  Heart,’ and  the ‘Ohjeets  of  Promised  Vision ’  arc 
aiuoiifTthe  most  deli-htfnl  in  the  eolleetion.  ^Vhile  no  re-uler 
of  iiitelh-eiice  and  taste  can  peruse  them  without  heiii-  iiisi,‘i,T,l 
lor  the  moment  with  elevatiiif,^  ami  pleasin-  emot ions?  the  -  are 
l.re-emnieiitly  adapted  to  soothe  and  tran(|uilli/e  the  hearts  of 
those  who  arc  lamentin.;;  the  loss  of  pious  friends.  AVhether 
Mr.  Iloiiderson  1)0  ciintlcd  to  the  appellation,  ^8011  of  TImndcr  ’ 
IS  a  point  on  which  there  may  perhaps  he  a  diversitv  of  opinion’; 

mt  no  one  will  question  Ins  claims  to  he  regarded  ‘as  ‘a  Son  of 
lousohition. 

On  looking  hack  to  what  we  have  written,  avc  sec  little  occa 
sioii  to  retract  or  modify  our  opinion.  AVe  repeat,  then,  that 
thest  seimons  are  deformed  hy  com|)arativelv  few  defects  or 
hlcimshcs;  that  they  possess  many  exeellcneies';  and  that  heantv 
s  then-  most  prominent  characteristic.  Oeciusionallv  we  have 
desired  a  little  more  of  imint  and  varietv,  and  of  lire  ‘and  inine 
fuosity;  hut  we  have  never  had  to  complain  of  anvthiiig  ieiiine 
or  puerile  or  iindignified  ;  and  we  have  alwavs  heen  instructed 
aim  delighted  hv  good  sense  and  solid  thought,  clothed  in 

graceful  and  clas.sical  diction.  ,  eioimn  m 

\\e  have  already  intimated  that  the  docfrinal  views  of  Air 
He  idci-son  are  stnetly  orthoilo.x.  AVe  may  now  remark,  however 
la  we  ha\e  noticed  a  few  expressions  which  are  somewh-it 

£u''wr'rtr"‘  “Pf  to  convey  a  meaning  ililfere  it 

om  w hat  the  author  intended.  It  docs  not  seem,  fo?  exam  de 

•tricth  aecnrate  to  say,  that  the  Saviour  bore  ‘the  very  nen-iltv’ 

I"."-'  »'">  .i"Mico  c,>m. 

graiiini-it  e  d  .‘’‘‘‘"'""’‘'''".v  'Hslignred  hv  minute 

c  illv  ch-L  ‘1  ’ I'l ‘■‘"tlior  is  .svstemati- 
‘  uel  -’  aoJ?  ’  **  little  word 

liiiie.s  fin-  irU?  auxiliary  mat/  sometimes  for  can,  somc- 

au\ili-n-\- 1  1 .  t  ^O'^J-'fimes  where  there  is  no  occasion  for  anv 
the  wi;’.  H*  instances  almost  innnnierahle  he  employs 

.)cc  i\t  pioiioun  hid,  instead  of  the  suhstantive  ol'  him,  as 


m 
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the  antecedent  to  the  relative.  ^  His  service  who  hath  honjjlit 
us/  &c.  We  doubt  iniich  whether  the  w  ord  toimistakim/,  (p. 
be  sanctioned  by  classical  usage.  And  finally,  to  be  done  with 
liypcrcriticism,  in  a  few'  instances,  though  only  in  a  few,  his 
negative  expressions  are  aw  kwardly  placed.  ‘  We  can  certaiulv 
lay  him  under  no  obligation  to  impart  to  us  his  cnliglitening 
and  renewing  inliucnees/  j).  7 1.  AVould  it  not  have  been  pre¬ 
ferable  to  say,  ‘We  certainly  cannot  lay  him  under  any  obliga¬ 
tion/  &c.  ? 


Art.  V.  The  Egypt  of  Herodotus :  with  Kotos  and  Dissertations.  \\y 
.lohii  Kcnrick,  M.A.  Fellowcs.  1841. 

Amonc  the  causes  wliich  enable  modern  science  to  advance  witli 
unl’altering  and  even  accelerated  ra[)idity,  we  may  give  a  chief 
place  to  the  rivalry  of  many  dillerent  nations  in  prosecuting  tlie 
same  objects.  A  university  here  or  there  may  fall  into  senile 
delirium ;  a  government  may  be  distracted  by  party  spirit ;  an 
order  of  privileged  literati  may  luxuriate*  in  the  gardens  of  repose 
w  hich  were  to  its  predecessors  a  field  of  toil ;  but  none  of  these 
untow  jird  events  can  hinder  younger  spirits  or  other  nations  from 
starting  afresh  with  all  the  discoveries,  ])owers,  hopes,  aspirations, 
which  have  been  already  won  or  breathed  by  the  past  heroes  of 
science.  For  jistronomy,  chemistry,  magnetism,  geology,  ])hysi- 
cal  geography,  physiology,  and  all  their  branches  or  applications — 
and  we  may  add  political  economy,  as  the  most  material  of  the 
moral  sciences — concern  the  physical  w  elfare  and  public  splendour 
of  nations  so  immediatelv  and  visibly,  that  no  nation  w  hich  is  as- 
piriug  to  be  great  can  in  modern  Fairope  possibly  neglect  them. 

I  low'  much  is  it  to  be  desired  (w  c  might  sigh  to  ourselves  in 
secret)  that  a  like  steady  and  fervent  union  of  effort  could  he 
brought  about  for  the  pursuit  of  moral  and  spiritual  know  ledge — 
so  that  the  weaknesses  and  ])rejudiccs  to  which  both  nations  and 
individuals  arc  liable  might  be  neutralized  by  co-operation  !  la 
truth,  this  is  but  in  part  attainable.  In  all  moral  in(|niries, 
action  is  apt  to  step  out  too  (juickly  after  meditation  to  allow 
men  to  pursue  such  tnith  by  the  same  slow'  and  sure  method. 
Passion  is  easily  roused  against  existing  error;  bjisc  timidity 
and  w  ise  caution  alike  dread  the  too  rapid  adoption  of  practicjd 
inferences.  C)r  if  a  topic  can  be  found  in  which  this  danger  is 
avoided,  the  subject  then  is  apt  to  have  too  little  intrinsic  inte¬ 
rest  to  excite  the  siinnltaneous  and  persevering  attention  of  a 
long  succession  of  able  minds.  Physical  science  gives  ns  ma¬ 
terial  and  tangible  rt'sults  as  well  as  theoretic  generalizations: 
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if  moral  science  is  ever  to  be  long  barren,  it  may  seem  hard  to 
timl  cultivators  of  such  a  field. 

No  subject,  perhaps,  might  once  have  seemed  to  an  intelligent 
but  inexperienced  mind  more  likely  to  unite  the  energies  of 
Europe  in  diligent  research,  than  that  of  theology,  or  ecclesijis- 
ticjd  history ;  namely,  before  the  jealousies  accompanying  the 
Keformation  had  sj)riing  up :  next  to  this,  perhaps,  the  anti- 
(piities  of  the  several  great  races,  whose  influence  and  blood  liavc 
spread  through  so  many  nations  of  the  west.  The  latter  inves¬ 
tigation  has  its  own  peculiar  value,  destined,  possibly,  hereafter 
to  be  yet  more  fully  developed.  But,  in  the  course  of  providence, 
a  history  and  literature  remote  from  us  in  time  and  })lace  has 
called  forth  the  persevering  efforts  of  Dutchmen,  Italians,  French¬ 
men,  (Jernians,  English,  Danes ;  and  is  likely  to  win  for  us  an 
insight  into  the  human  mind,  its  tendencies,  its  foibles,  its  illu¬ 
sions,  its  weakness  and  its  strength,  such  as  might  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  gained  from  any  other  source.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  think  that  the  utility  of  classical  research  is  exhausted,  and 
belongs  to  a  past  day.  Much  rather  might  it  be  said  that  hitherto 
we  have  been  engaged  with  mere  ])reliminaries,  formal  truth, 
‘  beggarly  elements,^  and  have  but  little  enlarged  our  minds  to 
contemplate  the  inward  spirit  of  the  facts.  Thankful  as  we 
must  be  to  the  old  scholars  for  tilling  the  field  and  sowing  the 
seed,  it  is  vet  to  be  believed  that  a  harvest  still  remains  to  be 
gathered  in.  In  fact,  the  literature  of  Greece  furnishes  abun¬ 


dant  materials  for  contemplation,  which  not  only  have  more 
safeguards  against  blind  passion  than  can  generally  be  obtained, 
but  afford  a  common  interest  to  several  great  nations,  without 
being  surrounded  (as  the  history  and  literature  of  Israelis)  by  an 


atmosphere  of  reverence  and  solemnity  which  forbids  the  freest 
exercise  of  the  impiiring  faculties.  For  these  reasons  we  regard 
this  field  as  an  admirable  training-ground  for  the  intellect  in  all 
its  more  abstract  investigations  of  moral  and  historical  truth. 
Hitherto,  indeed,  we  hardly  see  the  highest  classical  culture  pro- 
<luced  in  its  most  natural  spot,  within  the  i)alc  of  our  old  uni¬ 
versities;  but  of  late  much  has  shown  itself  on  their  very  border. 
Their  transplanted  scions  have  flourished  better  in  other  soil ; 
and  there  is  great  ground  to  hope  that  the  more  eminent  few' 
whom  Cambridge  and  Oxford  rears,  w  ill  utter  their  claims  ])v  a 
silent  voice  which  cannot  be  resisted.  Nevertheless,  before  it  is 
possible  that  the  classics  should  stand  on  their  just  elevation,  by 
the  side  of  modern  cultivation,  with  its  positive  knowledge  and 
its  ambitious  gnusp,  it  is  essential  that  the  older  science,  like  the 
new,  be  studied  by  the  undivided  energies  and  whole  literary 
lives  of  able  men.  As  long  as  the  clergyman  domineers  over 
the  classics,  w  e  shall  have,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  only 
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tolerable  scholars,  and  perhaps  both  intolerable  and  intolerant 

divines.  .  . 

Lamentable,  indeed,  it  is,  tliat  this  Lritisli  nation  has  been  so 

late  in  learning  the  uses  of  the  knowledge,  which  its  more  aris- 
tocratie  classes  so  laboriously  accpiire.  Two  great  geniuses  it 
prodiiC(*d  simultaneously,  \\\  mathematics  and  in  classics,  who 
conld  not  raise  diseiples  worthy  of  them.  Neirfon  Avas  born  in 
Kngland,  and  lectured  in  Cambridge  ;  but  Newton’s  real  suc¬ 
cessors  Avere  found  on  the  continent, — Eider,  Lagrange, 
Ijaplaee;  and  England  long  remained  supine.  appeared 

at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  university  as  Newton;  hut 
his  splendid  dissertations,  his  able  s|)eeimens  of  searching  and 
fertile  criticism,  were  viewed  rather  Avith  amazement  than  witli 
intelligent  admiration;  and  his  immediate  successors,  of  whom 
Markland  is  perhaps  the  most  honourable  name,  could  not 
sustain  permanently  the  classical  reputation  of  Cambridge.  A 
far  inferior  school  ‘arose,  headed  by  the  great  name  of  Eorson ; 
and,  for  a  long  time,  few  seem  even  to  have  guessed  how  verA' 
inferior  Eorson  was  to  Bentley we  do  not  say  in  intrinsic 
poAvers,  but  in  the  Avhole  scope  and  tendency  of  his  erudition. 

It  became,  alas,  the  humble  ambition  of  learned  men,  whom  we 
name  not  now,  since  scAcral  of  them  are  still  alive,  to  he  ic- 
garded  as  ot  the  Borsonian  school !  and  a  literary  training  (iinu 
uito  vogAie,  Avhich,  if  it  had  attained  its  highest  success,  must 
have  turned  its  votaries  into  very  learned  scholiasts,  such  as  tor 
a  thousand  years  togetlier  dwelt ‘at  (’onstantinojile,  doing  nothing 
Imt  comment  eternally  on  the  Avorks  ot  the  ancient  antho^, 
Avithoiit  adding  a  thought  of  their  oAvn  that  aaiis  Avorthy  to  he 
knoAvn  or  remembered ;  nay,  and  Avithont  imbibing  a  spark  o 
genius,  without  feeling  a  tllrill  of  life,  Avithout  appreciating  and 
loving  the  delicate  beauties,  or  admiring  the  noble  sentiments 
Avhich  they  (piietly  anatomize  and  ex])lain.  Neither  the  ardour 
of  jEschylus,  the  sublimity  of  Pindar,  the  frankness  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  the  pathos  of  Eunpides,  the  Avisdom  of ’I'hncydides,  or  the 
obscenity  of  Aristophanes,  produce  the  slightest  change  in  the 
apathetic  commentator.  His  dissecting  knite  lays  bare  wit  i 
equal  coolness  the  foulness  of  one  ])assage,  and  the  fire  or  uias- 
ticism  of  another  ;  and  as  far  as  a  (ireek  scholiast  can  be  Kuomu 
from  his  Avritings,  avc  might  pronounce  him  a  man  Avithont  a 
lu'art.  It  is  Avonderful  to  hoAV  great  an  extent  the  same  pecn- 
liarities  characterized  the  Porsonian  school.  ’Phey  scdcctcd  t  ^ 
(Jreck  poets  jvs  their  favourite  subject  of  comment,  yet  it  mns 
be  confessed  that  the  frigidity  of  their  criticisms,  the  ]>rosau 
vulgarity  of  their  illustrative  translations,  their  heavy  me¬ 
chanical  conceptions  of  metre,  lire  hardly  less  piryading  in¬ 
fects  than  the  utter  barrenness  of  their  annotations  in  all  tha 
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tends  to  make  a  reader  think,  feel,  or  tnily  understand ;  and 
even  the  notes  eoncerninj'  various  readings  and  (inestions  of 
jrrammar,  in  which  they  arc  occasionally  so  |)rolix,  seldom  impart 
;uiv  knowledj^e  of  the  true  philosophy  of  lan^^na^^e,  if  they  even 
iinnlv  a  consciousness  that  it  has  any  philosophy  at  all.  Under 
such  masters,  classical  studies  in  Knjrland  inijxht  soon  have 
dropped  into  their  ^o-ave,  if  Enj^land  had  been  alone  in  the 
world;  but  the  name  of  Niebuhr,  just  twenty  years  aj^o,  wjis 
sounded  so  loiuUy  throuj^h  the  land,  as  to  rouse  from  their 
apathy  even  those  who  thouj^ht  they  had  lonir  since  obtained  all 
the  truth  and  knowledj^c,  especially  about  anticpiity,  which  was 
worth  having.  Inquiry  was  inevitable;  and  the  irreat  discovery 
was  made,  that  while  En^dand  had  been  fuslee|),  the  universities 
ot‘  (lermany, — democratic,  drunken,  irrelijjjions,  neolo'rical,  or 
whatever  else  they  may  be,  or  may  be  calh*d, — had  found  out  a 
new  way  of  study inj^  the  ancient  classics;  and  that  we  must 
cither  learn  this  ‘‘  New  Ualcnlus’  ourselves,  and  enter  the  lists 
with  them,  or  fall  behind,  worthless  and  despised. 

The  brilliant  name  of  Niebuhr  has  naturally,  and  perhaps, 
inevitably,  engrossed  to  itself  in  our  country  more  than  its  pro¬ 
portionate  and  deserved  fame.  Some  ot  ns  are  apt  to  think  ol 
him  as  the  jxreat  essential  movinjij-spi’in^  ol  a  revolution ;  the 
founder  and  father  of  a  school  of  admiring:  disciples  ;  as  though, 
without  his  master-spirit,  none  of  the  same  results  would  have 
been  produced.  AVithout  the  sHjrhtest  disparaj^ement  to  him, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  an  error.  Ilis^enins  and  ardour, 
his^reat  performances  and  jjjreatc'r  aspirations,  have  pven  a  vast 
impulse  to  imiuiry  in  one  direction,  and  have  bronj^ht  about ///ore 
raj/ul/if  results,  which,  but  for  him,  might  have  been  delayed 
another  half  generation.  Ibit  where  there  is  a  host  ot  unfetter(‘d 
talent,  there  cannot  be  wantin<r  a  select  band  ot 


genius ; 


nor 


can  we  doubt  that  Muller,  Waehsmuth,  M  clcker,  ^yonld  have 
worked  out,  in  substance,  the  same  f/eneral  results,  it  Niebuhr 
had  never  lived.  41ic  scholar,  how  ever,  w  hose  merit  has  been  on 
the  whole  most  unfairly  eclipsed  by  Niebuhr,  is  lleyne,  who, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  individual,  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  the  parent  of  the  more  manly  and  sound  criticism  ot  the 
ancients,  which  studies  them  as  materials  for  making  tfs  bettiT 
informed,  and  w  iscr  than  ///c//  wore ;  using  their  opinions  as 
facts,  w  hile  judging  of  their  supposed  facts  for  ourselves.  He  w  as 
not,  like  Bentley,  born  before  his  time,  and  he  lived  to  see  the 
fruits  of  his  labours.  It  has  been  cstalilished  tliat,  in  tuture  all 
study  of  ancient  nations  shall  be  historical  in  its  spirit  and  in  its 
end.  Their  mrthology,  their  ])oetry,  their  philosophy,  then 
seriousness,  ami  their  jesting,  their  follies  and  their  w  isdom,  an 
alike  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  historian ;  and  are  contem- 
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plated,  not  as  isolated  phenomena,  bnt  as  a  part  of  the  jrenoral 
blossoming  of  national  intellect.  Pecnliar  praise  is  duo  to 
Ileyne  for  the  views  which  he  opened  concerning  mythology  * 
ami  for  the  care  with  which  he  taught  to  discriminate  the  sources 
of  information  possessed  by  ancient  wTiters ;  but  it  is  miserably 
chanicteristic  of  our  recent  state,  that  the  ^  Select  Notes’  by  whicli 
alone  Ileyne  is  generally  known  to  English  students,  have  pared 
him  down  to  the  dimensions  of  a  Porsonian  critic. 

The  first  work  published  in  this  country  in  illustration  of  au 
ancient  classic,  with  the  spirit  of  the  new'  school,  Avas  thcTliuev- 
didcs  of  Arnold ;  the  man,  whose  article  in  the  Quarterly  llc\  iew, 
oil  Niebuhr’s  ‘  Lectures  ou  Roman  History,’  first  ])ul)lislie(i 
througli  England  that  now  so  familiar  name.  The  work,  ex¬ 
cellent  as  it  is,  falls  far  short,  in  extent,  of  the  design  which  its 
enterprising  author  had  planned.  The  few'  dissertations  which 
accompany  the  first  volume,  arc,  nevertheless,  noble  speeiiiuMis 
of  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  fragmentary  and  diversi¬ 
fied  history  of  the  (ircck  and  Italian  states ;  and  how',  by  eoiu- 
bining  it  with  the  more  recent  history  of  the  Clerman  race,  a 
more  profound  insight  may  be  gained  into  the  structure  of  poli¬ 
tical  society.  Arnold  was  a  great  admirer  of  Ilallam’s  woik  ou 
the  Middle  Ages ;  and  in  these  dissertations,  show  cd  that  he 
could  learn  jus  well  as  admire,  jind  teach  as  well  as  Icjirn.  His 
origiiud  genius,  however,  (we  think  his  warmest  friends  will 
Justify  us  in  saying,)  wjis  rather  political  tluxn  logical,  metaphy¬ 
sical,  or  philosophicjd ;  the  truths  which  he  jipprehcnded  w  ith 
the  greatest  force  and  clejirness  were,  the  brojid,  the  morjd,  :iud 
the  pnvctical;  but  in  the  more  delicjite  questions  of  mental  rescjireh, 
such  as  the  mysterious  fonmxtiou  of  language  and  of  po]udar 
belief,  where  the  mind  doubles  ou  its  own  footsteps,  he  wjis  a 
slow  and  a  late  learner ;  and  although  the  continuous  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  intellect,  almost  to  the  hour  in  w  hich  he  w  as  snatched 
away,  deepens  our  sense  of  loss ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  tluit 
his  Thucydides  fails  to  impart  any  verx’  clear  or  steady  light  to 
the  learner  on  the  topics  to  which  wc  have  alluded.  Nor  infjict, 
in  such  an  author,  was  this  by  any  means  the  sort  of  illustnition 
most  needed  from  a  commentator. 

M  it  bout  for  a  moment  undervaluing  the  many  excellent  helps 
to  the  chissical  student  which  liave  been  produced  in  the  last 
fifteen  yejirs,  or  casting  any  undue  slight  ou  the  editions  of  cer¬ 
tain  phiys  (with  notes  of  more  or  less  merit)  w  hich  the  press 
pretty  regularly  pours  forth  ;  w’c  think  wc  may  reckon  the 
volume  now  before  us  as  next  in  order  of  time  to  Arnold’s 

*  \N  e  fear  that  we  are  here  unjust  in  not  uieiitiouiug  Voss;  kut  to  discri- 
luiuate  and  distrifuite  liuiiours  duly  to  these  and  other  leariuMl  (teriuaiis  wouM 
iiml  a  tn*{itise. 
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Tliucvdulcs,  to  which  it  is  on  the  whole  most  similar  in  kind, 
and  not  inferior  in  merit.  Herodotus  is  an  author,  to  illustrate 
whom  successfully  must  occupy  a  lifetime ;  and  Mr.  Kenrick 
has  judiciously  confined  his  attempt  to  a  single  episode  of  his 
history,  which  possesses  a  unity  in  itself ;  viz.,  his  account  of 
E‘n’pt.  Me  feather  from  !Mr.  Kenrick’s  statements  that  this 
has  been  with  him,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years’  experience  of 
tcachiujj,  a  habitual  collej^iate  class-book  ;  and  every  pa^c  bears 
witness  to  the  elaborate  diligence  w  ith  which  he  has  exhausted 
all  the  sources  of  illustration — literary,  anticpiarian,  geographi- 
— and  the  leisurely  caution  with  which  he  has  matured  and 
digested  his  own  views.  The  very  erudite  and  able  disserta¬ 
tions  here  set  before  us,  are,  however,  not  confined  to  that 


portion  of  Herodotus’s  history  which  his  volume  comprises, 
'fhe  preliminary  essays  discuss  the  state  of  (ircek  history  before 
Herodotus, — the  Life  and  AVritings  of  Herodotus, — and  his 


(Ireck  Dialect, — as  well  as  the  Egyptian  history  itself ;  while 
the  curious  and  very  elaborate  appendix  concerning  the  ("abiri, 
carries  us  deep  into  the  whole  ((uestion  of  ancient  mythology, 
and  exhibits,  by  example,  if  not  by  precept,  the  doctrines  on 
this  very  important  subject  which  have  been  embraced  by  the 
greatest  minds  of  Germany.  That  Mr.  Kenrick  should  have  so 
decidedly  thrown  himself  into  these  view  s,  we  regard  as  rather 
an  interesting  phenomenon  ;  pointing  to  the  very  same  conclu¬ 
sion  as  Dr.  Arnold’s  slow'  and  reluctant,  yet  steady  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  same  results :  viz.,  that  however  dimly  w  e  may  now' 
and  then  see  our  way  through  a  haze  of  multiform  refraction, 
the  general  theory  will  ultimately  be  confessed  as  unhesitatingly 
by  practical  England  as  by  speculative  Germany.  Mr.  Ken- 
rick’s  mind,  we  judge,  is  one  in  which  caution,  and  we  might 
almost  say  conservatism,  exercises  a  pow  erful  sw  ay.  He  appears 
far  more  anxious  to  lay  before  his  readers  what  is  certain,  than 
what  is  probable;  and  especially  in  the  numerous  historical 
riddles  which  rise  before  ns  in  the  contemplation  of  ancient 
Egypt,  we  arc  sometimes  disposed  to  murmur  that  he  has  not 
given  us  the  benefit  of  his  conjectures  and  his  specidations.  It 
is  the  part  of  a  generous  teacher  to  set  his  pupils  the  example 
of  guessing  sagaciously,  as  w  ell  as  of  reasoning  cogently ;  even 
though  hereby  he  will  run  the  risk  of  showing  many  vulnerable 
and  feeble  points  in  himself.  In  fact,  as  discover}"  precedes 
demonstration,  so  must  divination  precede  discover}'.  Is  not 
divination  itself  a  faculty  which  ought  to  be  trained  ?  Hut 
perhaps  we  arc  here  asking  something  alien  to  ^Ir.  Kenrick’s 
genius;  which,  in  history,  is  possibly  not  fertile  in  combina¬ 
tions,  though  sound  in  judging  of  the  evidence  which  is 
set  before  it.  His  introductory  dissertation  on  the  Eg}’ptian 
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History  of  Herodotus,  though  excellent  jis  far  as  it  goes,  and 
we  apprehend,  irrefutable  in  its  rejisonings,  is  yet  altogether 
negative,  and  therefore  disappointing,  however  instructive. 
This,  he  may  reply,  is  the  fault  of  his  materials ;  and  if  that 
is  really  the  case,  such  a  defence  is  every  way  valitl ;  or  possibly 
lie  imiy  urge,  that  lleeren  has  exhausted  all  that  is  positively  to 
be  ascertained  from  this  history.  Altogethei’,  his  mind  seems 
to  luxuriate  exactly  in  those  points  in  which  Arnold  was  (com¬ 
paratively)  weakest ;  and  his  speculative  tendency  displays  itself, 
not  ill  solving  historical  diilicultics  or  in  moral  creations,  but  in 
sounding  the  deep  questions  of  lexilogy,  and  tracing  the  vaga¬ 
ries  of  mythical  fancy.  AVhilc  we  should  hesitate  to  express  a 
universal  imsent  to  his  conclusions,  no  one,  competent  to  appre¬ 
ciate  his  learning,  will  fail  to  recognize  the  clnistcned  discrimi¬ 
nation  with  which  he  employs  its  subtle  and  treacherous  mate¬ 
rials. 

In  commenting  on  the  mere  words,  and  explaining  the  elc- 
mentarv  diilicultics  of  a  classic  writer,  it  is  dillicult  to  know 
what  amount  of  knowledge  or  ignorance  the  writer  should 
expect  of  his  reader.  As  a  general  and  rough  rule,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  Mr.  Keurick  has  conceived  of  his  reader  as  mode¬ 
rately  well  acquainted  with  Attic  (ireck,  but  wholly  ignorant  of 
Ionic.  If  in  hitting  the  dillicult  mark  he  has  erred,  many  will 
think  it  has  been  on  the  safer  side,  of  explaining  too  much. 
Perhaps  his  long  cxpcnencc  in  teaching  has  told  both  him  and 
Arnold  (on  whom  otherwise  we  might  be  inclined  to  make  the 
same  remark,)  that  the  average  attainments  in  Greek  scholar¬ 
ship  arc  somewhat  low  ;  or,  to  take  another  view  of  the  case,  it 
may  seem  far  better  to  learn  even  elementary  princijiles  from 
and  in  the  text  of  an  author,  where  the  memory  is  assisted  hy 
the  imagination,  than  to  expect  that  the  first  acquaintance  with 
such  matters — (say,  the  various  meaning  of  prepositions,) — shall 
be  learnt  from  grammars.  AVhen  Mr.  Kcnrick  gets  beyond 
elementary  questions  of  this  sort,  the  students  of  his  former 
grammatical  works  will  naturally  and  justly  take  for  granted 
that  well  deliued  and  extensive  knowledge  constantly  guarantee 
to  us  the  safety  of  his  guidance.  Although  in  the  more  delicate 
inquiries  it  would  be  presumptuous  iu  us  to  feel  confidence  in 
our  own  judgment ;  we  are  yet  inclined,  in  a  few  instances,  to 
impute  ovcrsubtlety  to  his  decisions.  ^Phus,  in  his  vciy  first 
section,  we  find  tmv  6TrexgxTs§  explained  to  mc:iu  ^  those  of 
whom  he  had  the  recently  acquired  dominion.'  It  docs  not 
appear  to  us  that  the  examples  adduced  by  him  bear  out  this 
sense,  nor  can  we  satisfy  ourselves  u])on  it  from  other  (juai’ters. 
If  this  were  a  strictly  chissical  journal,  w’e  might  also  be  di^*- 
posed  to  discuss  the  difference  of  (rxoTreTv  and  (xxoTreitfSai,  which 


we  hardly  think  he  explaiiia  aright  (p.  48),  and  that  be¬ 
tween  I^sTv  and  which  seems  to  ns  one  of  dialect  rather 

than  of  sense.  AVe  niij^ht  abstractedly  admit  the  meanings  I8s7v 
/o  see,  to  remark  [not  ^  to  hehohV*^']^  but  it  docs  not 

appear  to  us  that  the  distinction  can  be  generally  sustained; 
and  Mr.  Kcnrick^s  passage  from  Homer  (II.  a.  262),  which  he 
adduces  in  proof,  wc  should  have  (piotcd  in  disproof.  In  criti¬ 
cizing  the  style  of  one  who  does  not  write  by  any  rules  of 
grammar,  it  needs  great  judgment  to  seize  the  real  spirit  of  his 
incauing,  and  not  to  waste  our  acuteness  in  over-fine  nicety ;  a 
fault  wliich  wc  cannot  help  often  imputing  to  the  excellent 
Hermann. 

The  following  (piotations  will  have  interest  for  readers  who 
love  speculations  in  pure  etymology  : — 

‘  WyaKaTTTovfrit  ‘  gobble  up,*  Kutttm,  also  written  is  one  of 

a  large  cIju^s  of  words,  of  which  the  root  is  \  ;  a  letter  which, 
guttural,  and  formed  by  a  deep  opening  of  the  fauces,  gives  the  general 
meaning  of  a  Containing  Hollow,  The  simplest  form  is  Xw,  the  root  from 
which,  by  the  euphonic  prefix  of  ^r,  .  .  .  came  fr\uv;  of  f,  ;  thence 
yuw,  a  ga])ing  hollow  ;  ^n/ra>,  to  yawn,  \arcario  (hand)  to 

seize ;  \u>gft  and  vacant  space,  \r/()or,  \iip,  a  claw  ; 

chama,  a  ga])ing  muscle  ;  and  a  multitude  of  others.  XaT-w,  with  the 
guttural  softened  into  an  aspirate,  is  the  Latin  habeo.  Having  lost  the 
ju<|)irate,  as  in  katttio,  it  is  allied  to  Ka/x-rmo  in  Greek,  (for  where  there  is 
a  curve,  there  is  a  hollovy,)  and  to  cavus  in  Latin.  Xw,  after  cxjianding 
into  Ilaheo,  collapses  again  in  Italian  into  Ho.* — pp.  20. 

Much  of  this  is  alike  curious  and  ccrttiin :  and  we  call  atten¬ 
tion  by  Italics  to  the  important  suggestive  principle,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  organs  of  s])eeeh  endeavour  to  mimic  the 
idea  conceived  in  the  mind.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kenriek  does  not 
mean  to  assert  that  Habeo  is  directly  descended  from  XaiiTM, 
but  merely  that  both  flow  in  the  same  stream  out  of  the  same 
fountain.  It  appejirs  to  us  that  would  be 

a  consecutive  growth  quite  natural  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages;  exactly,  indeed,  as  in  a  case  quoted  by  Mr.  Kenriek, 
we  Inive  xaco,  xaico,  xotfWf  xunog,  xotfew,  (p.  287).  At 

the  same  time  we  venture  to  throw'  out  the  hint,  that  these  fa¬ 
milies  of  words  must  not  be  too  fully  explained  by  help  of  Greek 
analogies  alone ;  for  it  is  certain  that  many  of  them  have  close 
countei’j)arts  even  in  languages  of  widely  difterent  genius.  Thus, 
cavus  and  xa/xTiTco  cannot  be  wholly  dissociated  from  the  Syro- 
Arabian  Caf  curvature,  nor  and  ^*’om  CoSj  a  cup, 

CVr,  to  hollow  out  and  make  round. 

The  follow  ing  may  at  first  seem  fanciful,  but  after  fuller  me- 
ditiitioii  w  ill  win  assent : — 

*  The  letters  n  k  form  the  root  of  a  large  class  of  words,  of  which 
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the  general  idea  is  that  of  inequality  of  the  limbs.  Ikato^,  left-handed 
(scaevus,  scaevola),  the  left,  as  the  feebler,  being  considered  the  shorter- 
or  crooked,  (Germ,  schief,  Engl,  skew),  bent  things  being  necessarily 
shortened :  (tka^u),  limp,  as  those  whose  limbs  are  unequal :  scando 
climb,  the  legs  being  of  unequal  length  in  climbing :  (TkaXXw,  dig,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  same  shortening  of  one  leg :  scala,  a  ladderstair  : 
tTKaXrfvoq,  a  triangle  which  has  unequal  legs  :  scambus  (Sueton. 

Otho.  12)  bowlegged;  trKuvcaXor,  *a  stone  of  stumbling,’ because  in 
tripping,  the  limb  which  meets  wdth  the  obstacle  is  necessarily  short¬ 
ened.’ — p.  24. 

Let  us  warn  our  younger  readers  with  what  reserve  and  cir¬ 
cumspection  such  seducing  chains  of  inquiry  must  be  pursued. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  in  languages  with  the  common  and  standard 
etymology  of  which  a  good  acquaintance  has  already  been  ob¬ 
tained,  that  we  have  a  chance  of  being  right  in  attenqding  to 
follow  the  irregular  processes  :  and  to  s])eculate  in  this  way  upon 
languages  which  exist  for  us  only  in  a  fragmentary  state  is  the 
sure  wav  to  blind  our  own  eves  by  fancies.  In  fact,  we  must 
never  seek  to  detect  the  primitive  meanings  of  words  ])y  such 
methods ;  but,  knowing  those  meanings  intimately,  w  c  proceed 
to  build  farther  conclusions  upon  it,  w  hich  shall  be  probable,  if 
not  certain. 

Mr.  Kenrick^s  notes  have  more  than  a  few  trains  of  thought 
similar  to  those  which  wc  have  quoted.  We  cannot  take  upon 
ourselves  to  say  how'  far  his  remarks  on  special  families  of  words 
are  original :  in  fact,  in  some  of  the  older  scholars,  a  great  deal 
of  this  sort  was  poured  forth  in  wild  and  undiscriminatiiig  pro¬ 
fusion.  In  so  far  as  ^Ir.  Kenrick  is  indebted  to  them  for  sug¬ 
gestions,  he  nevertheless  exercises  a  more  chastised  judgment 
upon  them,  and  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  selection.  But  it  is 
in  its  application  to  mythology  that  his  etymological  speculations 
have  most  interest,  and  wc  believe  w  e  may  say,  most  originality, 
however  much  he  may  be  indebted  to'Welcker.  He  has  him¬ 
self  remarked,  (p.  270,  note  2,)  that  !Mr.  Bryant  had  the  merit 
of  discerning  that  most  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity  wert^ 
a  personification  of  religious  conceptions,  w  hen  it  was  not  at  all 
suspected  by  the  learned  in  general :  but  Bryant’s  unfortunate 
and  fundamental  mistake  was,  to  imagine  that  the  Greek  and 
liutin  names  were  all  derived  from  Hebrew.  The  school  of 
Buttmann  (with  which  w’e  suppose  we  may  rank  Mr.  Kenrick) 
has  gone  far  towards  putting  us  on  the  track  of  the  real  old 
Pehisgian  language,  so  that  w  c  can  piu’sue  the  maze  of  early 
Cireek  etymology  with  some  confidence ;  and  has  disj)ellcd  in 
the  best  informed  minds  whatever  lingering  affection  there  was 
lor  Br^'ant’s  theory.^  It  is  impossible  to  read  ^Ir.  Kenrick  s 
dissertation  on  the  Cabiri  without  feeling  a  higli  respect  for  his 
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leuniin^,  his  comprehensive  views  and  discriminating  criticism. 
Nevcrtlielcss,  one  who  is  not  versed  in  this  sort  of  reasoning  will 
pause  many  times  before  adopting  liis  conclnsions.  In  order  to 
judge  fairly  of  them,  the  argnnients  must  be  viewed  as  merely 
parts  of  a  whole ;  since  many  which  arc  weak  singly,  beconm 
strong,  and  perhaps  convineing,  in  combination.  It  may  be  well 
here  to  state  concisely  what  are  the  manifold  branches  of  this 
rather  mysterious  topic,  the  Cabiri,  as  treated  by  him. 

These  deities  are  heard  of  as  worshipped  in  the  Samothracian 
mvsteries,  and  a  factitious  interest  was  once  given  to  them  by 
the  fancy  that  they  concealed  a  traditionary  doctrine  concerning 
the  Holy  Trinity.  Mr.  Kcnriek  sets  forth  at  full  (what  is  now 
no  longer  doid)ted)  that  they  were  pigmy  and  deformed  idols, 
in  the  worship  of  which  the  Egyptians,  IMienicians,  and  Pelas- 
gians  found  an  important  point  of  connexion.  The  deity  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Memphis,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Phtha,  by  the 
(ireeks  llephsesto,  by  the  Latins  Vulcan,  with  his  assistants  tlic 
C/Vclopes,  are  identified  with  the  Cabiri  in  many  respeets.  The 
mystic  rites  which  celebrated  the  invention  of  metallurgy  gave 
rise  to  the  grotescpie  idea  that  the  god  of  tire  was  a  /(twe  smith, 
and  as  such  he  was  worshipped  peculiarly  in  the  Pelasgian  island 
of  Lt'inuos,  in  common  with  the  Cabiri.  Not  stop|)ing  here, 
Mr.  Kcnrick  proceeds  to  maintain  that  a  large  [)art  of  the  heroic 
history  of  Greece  (which,  in  common  with  all  the  gr(*at  modern 
authorities,  he  believes  to  have  absolutely  )io  historical  basis) 
turns  upon  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri ;  and,  if  we  may  so  express 
his  views,  he  holds  that,  in  no  small  measure,  w/tea  Greece  be¬ 
came  Hellenized,  it  mistook  the  religion  of  Us  Pehmjian  predecessors 
for  history.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  his  argument  here,  biit 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself:  vet  we  mav  venture  a 

t 

\’ory  few  extracts  by  way  of  specimen  : 

‘  That  i'Encas  is  a  mythic  and  not  a  historic  ])ersonage  could  hardly 
be  doubted,  from  the  circumstance  that  luj  is  so  connected  with  others 
whose  mythic  character  is  admitted  on  all  hands  :  but  why  was  the  name 
iEneas,  rather  than  any  other,  given  to  the  person  by  whose  agency  the 
widely  diffused  traces  of  the  worshi])  of  the  gods  of  Samothrace,  of  Troy, 
and  of  Phenicia,  wTre  to  he  explained  ?  If  I  mistake  not,  he  is  really  a  Vul- 
canian  divinity,  and  his  name  is  connected  in  root  with  aio,  aho,  aWo),  auia, 
[to  blow,  blaze,  burn,  &c.]  Tlie  class  of  words  to  which  it  belongs  has 
disappeared  from  the  Greek,  having  apparently  been  supplied  by 

and  its  derivations  ;  but  it  remains  in  the  Latin  (VS,  cencits . 

His  father,  Anchises,  seems  to  have  acquired  his  name  from  the  lameness 
vhich  belongs  to  Vulcan.  In  the  ^Eneid  (2,  647,  &c.)  and  Hymn  Horn. 
^  en.  *289,  [he  is  represented  to  have  been  struck  by  lightning,  so  as  to 
paralyze  or  cripple  him.]  .  .  .  .  ‘  Anc'vs,  according  to  Festus, 

**ignities  one  who  has  a  crooked  arm  wliich  he  cannot  extend.  Tlie  root 
Anx,  is  Greek,  denoting  not  onlv  the  bend  of  the  arm,  but  equally  any 
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other  cur^'aturc,  .  .  .  and  therefore  Anchises  will  he  the  same  as 

‘  lame,*  and  the  supposed  paramour  of  Venus  only  an  alias  of  her  lawful 
spouse . This  circumstance  of  lameness  aj)])ears  in  a  remark¬ 

able  way  in  the  heroic  histor\%  (as  it  is  called,)  of  Thebes  in  the  line  of 
Cadmus.’  [Mr.  Kcnrick  has  already  given  reasons  for  believing  that 
Cadmus  and  Castor  each  mean  ‘  the  armed,’  and  are,  like  ^Eneas,  funda¬ 
mentally  representations  of  the  god  of  Metallurgy.] . • 

dacus  has  been  named  from  Labda,  or  Lambda,  the  letter  of  unequal  legs, 
as  the  wife  of  Amphion,  lame  of  one  leg,  was  called  Labda.  Laius, 
l(Ctms,  like  scavus,  scsevola,  denotes  a  lefthanded  man  ;  perhajis  also  one 
who  has  a  corresponding  imperfection  in  the  legs  ;  as  voXo/jor,  ttj/ooc 
are  applied  to  both.  Qildipus,  lamed  by  the  swelling  of  his  feet,  repeats 
the  same  idea.’  * — p.  276. 

This  qtiotation  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  tlic  abundance 
of  apt  illustration  with  which  Mr,  Kenrick  supports  his  views; 
indeed  with  a  copiousness  of  etymological  reasoning,  which,  with 
some,  will  injure  his  cause,  hv  inspiring  the  suspicion  that  it  is 
t(K)  ingenious  to  he  true,  llndonhtedly,  mere  etymologies  must 
not  he  dwelt  upon  as  in  themselves  proving  anything,  (rranted 
that  4^neas  means  ‘  the  brazen  one,^  Cadmus  ‘  the  armed  one,’ 
Anchises  ^thc  lame  one/  Colchis  ^thc  land  of  brass/ — such, 
names  may  have  been  given  to  real  men  and  real  lands.  Ihit 
when  a  story  has  no  pretensions  either  to  historical  evidence  or 
historical  consistency,  while  a  mjThologieal  ground  for  its 
invention  did  exist,  it  is  surely  lawful  to  impure  whether  the 
same  origin  will  account  also  for  the  names  given  to  the  ficti¬ 
tious  char«actcrs.  If  the  last  point,  in  addition  to  all  the  rest, 
should  he  made  out,  it  adds  the  only  remaining  evidence  which 
could  be  sought  for,  in  proof  of  the  purely  mythical  nature  of 
the  tale.  And  in  this  light,  we  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Kennck  re¬ 
gards  the  etymological  side  of  the  argument ;  although,  iK'rhaps, 
he  does  not  adequately  warn  his  readers  against  over-estimating 
its  value. 

Having  already  stated  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
his  author  from  even'  accessible  source,  we  need  hardlv  sav  that 
on  such  a  subject  as  Ancient  Egypt,  the  persevering  researches 
of  the  moderns  into  the  remains  of  its  architecture,  statuarj’ 
and  paintings,  have  occupied  his  diligent  study ;  and  although 
sevenU  meritorious  works  have  of  late  given  to  the  English  public 
great  additional  facilities,  it  is  a  high  service  to  set  before  the 
classical  student,  on  each  ])oint  as  it  comes  before  him  in  this 
fascinating  author,  the  distinct  facts  ascertained  by  modern  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Wc  know  not  how  it  is  with  others ;  but  we  cannot  read  this 
fragment  of  a  hist  or}',  or  rather  this  would-be  history'  of  Ancient 
without  a  hundred  speculations  which  wc  would  fain 
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compai*c  with  the  meditations  of  the  well  informed.  Tlie  very 
pictures  of  antique  ruin — of  the  temple  at  Tcntyra— of  the  hall 
()t‘  Karnak — the  obelisks  at  Luxor,  force  even  the  most  cautions 
to  theorize  on  the  past  fortunes  of  that  ^reat  kingdom.  We 
think  also,  that  such  theories  are  the  more  allow  able,  because  in 
the  extant  accounts  of  the  contemporaneous  history  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  we  have  some  check  on  w  ild  imaginations,  and  a  few'  very 
distinct  and  positive  notices  concerning  Lgypt  and  the  still  more 
remote  Ethiopia  or  Sennaar.  On  these  subjects  we  tind  an 
entire  blank  from  Moses  to  Solomon  ;  and  then  we  have  the  iiir 
tcrcsting  information,  that  Solomon  married  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh ;  that  the  latter  monarch  stormed  the  city  of  Oezer  in 
Palestine,  and  presented  it  to  his  son-in-law  ;  that  his  successor, 
king  Shishak,  pursued  an  opposite  policy;  fostered  Jeroboam  as 
an  enemy  to  Solomon,  and  tinally  captured  and  plundered 
.lernsalcm  itself.  After  this  remarkable  adventure,  Egypt 
vanishes  from  the  scene ;  and  we  next  hear  of  Zerah,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  invading  the  kingdom  of  Asa,  pcrlnqis  forty  years 
later,  w  ith  a  huge  host  of  Libyans.  Another  and  longer  interval 
follows,  and  then  we  learn  that  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  was  in¬ 
triguing  with  So  (or  Sere?)  king  of  Egypt ;  and,  very  soon  after, 
Tirhakah,  king  of  Pkhiopia,  marches  down  through  Lower 
Egypt  to  meet  Sennacherib  on  the  borders.  That  So,  or 
Sire,  is  identical  with  Scvcchus,*  the  Sabaco  of  Herodotus, 
an  Ethiopian  invader,  is  very  generally  admitted.  We  seem 
then  to  have  no  small  ground  for  believing  that  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  coiKpicst  of  Egypt  lasted  at  feast  from  Zerah  to  Tirhakah, 
or  two  full  centuries.  AVithin  this  period  of  chronology,  Hero¬ 
dotus  places  the  building  of  the  pyramids  of  Memphis, — which 
arc  so  often  remarked  upon  as  appanuitly  the  work  of  Ethio¬ 
pians, — and  the  simultaneous  dn'adful  snlVcrings  of  the  whole 
Egyptian  people  arc  testified.  AVe  are  disposed  to  conjecture 
that  the  struggle  with  Ethiopia  began  immediately  uj)on  the 
death  of  Shishak,  (say  b.  c.  9()())  ami  did  not  end  until  the  era 
known  as  the  accession  of  Psammetichus,  n.  e.  G70.  In  this 
interval,  we  think,  the  real  ruin  of  the  old  Egyptian  institutions 
and  Egyptian  grandeur  took  place;  although  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  the  invaders  to  have  maintained  their  position  so  long 
without  propitiating  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  castes, — the 
sacerdotal  and  the  military,  which  we  find  still  subsisting  when 
an  Egyptian  dynasty  returns.  AVe  regard  it  as  certain  that  the 
priestly  king  of  Herodotus,  called  Sethon,  was  no  king  at  all, 
hut  at  most  a  Memphian  viceroy  of  the  Ethiopian  sovereign ;  if, 
indeed,  lie  is  not  a  mythical  being,  invented  out  of  tlie  statue. 


*  In  Eusfhlus,  Sovcclins  and  Sahacon  arc*  two  <lifl’ereiit  kin^s;  kut  that 
inattiTs  not.  Allowin'^  tv.o,  or  even  more,  the  nunios  are  probably  the  same. 
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^  mouse  in  hand/  to  which  the  author  appeals.  For  the  phice 
held  hy  Tirhakah  iii  the  Jewish  account,  proves  that  monarch 
to  have  accounted  Lower  Egypt  as  his  own  possession.  AVc  find 
no  ditliculty,  therefore,  in  justifying  the  chronology  of  the  reign 
of  Psammctichus  and  his  successors,  as  given  in  Herodotus, 
Avithout  questioning  the  truth  of  the  autlior^s  statement  that 
‘  the  Ethiopian^  had  put  to  death  Neco,  the  father  of  Psamme- 
tichus. 

c  may,  perhaps,  ventiu'c  to  close  this  article  by  a  rapid  sketch 
of  what  appears  to  us  to  have  ])een  the  successive  revolutions  in 
the  state  of  Egypt.  First,  w  e  have  a  wide  spreading  sacerdotal 
aristocracy,  knitting  together  numerous  states,  Avhich  are  never¬ 
theless  partially  dissevered  hy  ditferences  of  religious  w  orship  pur¬ 
posely  kept  up  in  the  separfite  names  or  dioceses.  Next,  w  e  must 
conceive  of  distant  Thebes  as  the  seat  of  a  great  monarch,  who  rules 
by  and  in  the  sacerdotal  caste,  into  which  he  is  adopted ;  w  hile 
Low  er  Eg)  pt  is  infested,  overrun  or  possessed,  hy  w  ild  shepherd 
tribes,  whose  hostilities  at  length  bind  all  Egypt  into  a  single 
league  of  resistance.  Thirdly,  the  united  kingdom  rises  w  ith  a 
single  well-defined  nationality — Thebes  its  splendid  head, — the 
monarch  and  the  w  arrior-ciiste  proportionately  elevjited  by  the 
extent  of  the  administration,  though  still  the  priestly  order 
retains  a  full  allotment  of  reverence  and  ample  share  of  power. 
This  is  the  era  of  Egyptian  grandeur,  internal  and  foreign ;  the 
period  of  Osyinandyas,  llaineses,  Sesostris,  and  all  the  other 
great  compierors  Avhom  monuments  have  recorded,  and  popular 
belief  has  multiplied.  For  the  sake  of  fixing  ideas,  Ave  may 
suppose  it  to  last  from  b.  c.  IGOO  to  b.  c.  KKX),  until  farther 
kuoAvledge  of  hieroglyphical  Avritings  shall  decide  something 
more  distinct.  Although  one  at  least  of  the  sovereigns  who 
lived  in  this  perio<l,  aimed  at  European  conquest,  it  is  certain 
that  no  persevering  attempts  Avere  made  in  that  direction  ;  that 
no  foot  of  land  north  of  Pclusium  Avas  permanently  added  to 
Egypt ;  nor  was  any  Mediterranean  fleet  kept  up.  The  ehiet 
energies  of  this  great  dynasty  seem  to  have  been  directed  to- 
Avanls  Ethiopia,  or  occasionally  to  Arabia.  What  induced  the 
Theban  monarch  to  remove  the  centre  of  his  empire  to  ^leui- 
phis,  it  Avould  be  interesting  to  learn.  Was  it  the  growing 
strength  of  Crete  and  Tyre  ?  the  groAving  boldness  of  (Irceian 
marauders?  or  merely  the  immensely  increased  importance  of 
the  Delta,  Jis  its  canals  and  its  cultivation  multiplied  ?  Or  did 
he  think,  hy  escaping  from  the  old  capital,  to  free  himsclt  Iroin 
the  thraldom  of  many  religious  rites,  and  to  become  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  priesthood?  We  are  led  to  place  the  change  nt 
a  little  before  b.  c.  1000,  from  the  suddenness  Avith  which  the 
king  of  EgAqit  then  appears  in  the  JeAvish  history ;  but  avc  arc 
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a^arc  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  negative  argument.  Dio- 
(loiiis  seems  to  have  had  no  small  reason  for  believing  that  this 
step  caused  the  decay  of  Thebes.  Vie  are  disposed  to  add,  it 
also  caused  the  disattcetion  of  the  upper  province,  and  perhaps 
of  the  whole  priestly  order;  and  tinally,  occasioned  the  success 
of  the  disjistrons  Ethiopian  invasion,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
seems  to  ns  for  near  three  centuries  to  have  oppressed  the 
energies  of  Egypt.  AVheii  the  Ethiopians  were  at  length  ex¬ 
pelled,  (b.  c.  670)  Egypt  was  left  rent  into  many  kingdoms; — 
which  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  driven  out  in  detail,  by 
jmpular  insurrections.  The  new  monarchy  of  Egypt,  which 
soon  after  raised  its  head,  had  a  new'  capital,  Sais,  on  the  border 
of  the  sea ;  and  as  the  kingdom  w  as  w  on,  so  w  as  it  permanently 
guarded  by  (ireek  mercenaiy  troops,  and  by  free  trade  with 
Greece.  Such  was  the  dynasty  of  Psammetichns ;  Greek  in  its 
general  spirit,  and  naturally  odious  to  the  warrior  caste  of 
Egypt ;  indeed,  bearing  to  all  the  natives  the  mark  of  slaveiy, 
in  the  prince’s /om^»  body-guard.  A  happy  modification  of  it 
was  brought  about  w  hen  the  haughtiness  and  cruelty  of  Pharaoh 
Hophra  led  to  the  successful  rebellion  of  the  native  soldiery, 
under  Amasis,  n.  c.  569.  This  remarkable  man  having  won 
his  throne  by  the  overthrow'  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  was  yet 
too  wise  to  dispense  with  a  body-guard  of  Greeks,  without 
whose  aid  his  new  power  could  not  stand,  especially  against  the 
pncstly  caste ;  still,  as  he  fixed  their  station  at  Memphis,  no 
longer  at  Sais,  we  may  perceive  that  he  had  more  of  the  spirit 
of  a  true  Egyptian,  and  did  not  live  on  the  border,  as  one  look¬ 
ing  to  Greece  for  help.  In  the  bluff  pleasantry  and  undignified 
hchanoiu’  imputed  to  him,  we  may  discern  the  citizen-kinff,  as 
well  as  the  rude  soldier,  llis  deportment  towards  Grecian 
states  had  nothing  of  Egyptian  suspicion,  and  was  every  way 
honourable ;  while  yet  his  zealous  efforts  in  restoring  and  })ro- 
moting  the  old  Eg^'ptian  architecture  m*ay  satisfy  us  that  no 
social  depression  of  the  priests  was  aimed  at.  They  were  no 
longer  in  political  authority ;  but  under  him  they  probably 
enjoyed  an  honourable  position  in  society,  and  as  much  influ¬ 
ence  as  was  desirable.  This  eminently  prosperous  reign  held 
out  great  promise  of  the  future  fortunes  of  Egypt ;  but,  alas,  it 
was  a  calm  preceding  a  storm.  It  was  followed  instantly  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Persians, — a  nation  thoroughly  heteroge¬ 
neous  ;  w  hose  occupation  of  the  land  for  two  centuries  w  as  one 
scene  of  contest  or  oppression,  under  which  the  glories  of  native 
Egypt  sank,  never  more  to  rise. 
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Art.  VI.  History  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  Convention  Par¬ 
liament  of  1G88-9,  to  the  Passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832.  By 
W.  Charles  Townsend,  Esq.,  A.M.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  London: 
Hcnr}’  Colburn. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  considering  the  book -making 
character  of  this  age,  and  the  attention  recently  paid  to  histori¬ 
cal  literature,  that  the  niche  which  this  work  is  designed  to 
till,  has  remained  so  long  nnocenpied.  But  so  it  is.  SV 
l)opnlar  history  of  the  House  of  Commons,’  as  is  remarked  hy 
Mr.  Townsend  in  his  preface,  ‘furnishing  biographical  notices 
of  those  members  who  have  been  most  distinguished  in  its 
annals,  and  describing  the  changes  in  its  internal  economy, 
powers,  and  ])rivileges,  appears  to  be  still  wanting  in  onr  litera¬ 
ture.’  The  fact  is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  subject  is  at¬ 
tractive,  the  materials  belonging  to  it  rich,  varied,  and  accessible, 
and  the  interest  awakened  by  it  both  extensive  and  permanent. 
There  are  few'  Englishmen  above  the  lowest  and  least  retieeting 
class,  w  ho  are  not  solicitous  to  know'  something  respecting  the 
men  w  ho  have  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
onr  representative  assend)ly.  The  post  occupied  by  such,  their 
character  and  views,  the  dangers  they  have  incurred,  their 
patriotism  and  fearless  bearing  on  the  one  hand,  or  their 
treachery  and  cowardice  on  the  other,  the  high  services  they 
have  rendered  to  the  commonwealth,  when  faithful  to  their 
vocation,  or  the  deep  abhorrence  they  have  excited  Avlicii,  for- 
getfid  of  duty,  they  have  bartered  principle  for  place,  and  saeri- 
ticed  honour  and  their  country  for  temporary  pow  er,  are  amongst 
the  manifold  circumstances  which  give  them  an  imperishable 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  their  eonntrvmen. 

The  records  of  parliament  arc  too  voluminous  to  be  examined 
bv  manv  readers,  whilst  general  histories  are  too  scantv  of  ma- 
terials  to  furnish  more  than  a  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  viewot 
the  men,  to  whose  keeping  onr  liberties  have  been  entrusted. 
A  bare  outline  of  the  scene  enacted  in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  is 
thus  obtained,  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  form  which  we  want  to 
see  clothed  with  Hesh  and  full  of  life.  Even  the  reports  of  i)ar- 
liamentary  discussions,  invaluable  as  they  prove  to  the  historical 
student,  are  too  scanty  to  supply  the  light  which  is  needed,  and 
too  dry  to  attract  the  general  reader.  They  inform  ns,  it  may 
be — though  even  here  they  are  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted — ot 
the  views  expressed,  and  the  general  policy  pursued  by  indi¬ 
vidual  senators;  but  the  personal  attributes  of  each,  their  inner 
and  less  obtrusive  (pialities,  the  inflnences  which  were  around 
them,  the  political  atmosphere  they  breathed,  the  reliance  to  be 
placed  ini  their  professions,  the  real  amount  of  the  sacriiices 
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made,  and  the  value  of  the  sendees  they  rendered,  must  be 
learnt  from  other  and  independent  sources.  Considerable  pro- 
irress  has  recently  been  nnide  in  the  elucidation  of  these  points, 
hut  industry  and  fidelity  are  needed  for  this,  and  that  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  far  exceeding  what  is  common.  The  incidental  light 
thrown  on  the  character  and  policy  of  many  of  our  leading 
statesmen,  by  the  memoirs  and  letters  published  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  has  wrought  a  manellous  change  in  the  public 
mind.  Many  idols  have  been  overthrown,  the  demigods  of  a 
former  generation  are  despised,  and  the  victims  of  political  per¬ 
secution,  emerging  from  the  cloud  w  ith  w  hich  inveterate  pre¬ 
judice  had  encompassed  them,  arc  beginning  to  receive  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  homage  w  hich  are  their  due.  The  Memoirs  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson — one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  bew  itching 
works  in  our  language — has  serv  ed  to  convince  even  the  most 
prejudieed,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  roundhead,  and  even  for 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  king,  to  be  both  a  gentleman  and  a 
Christian,  a  man  of  polished  mind,  of  refined  sentiments,  of 
high  honour  and  of  sincere  piety;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
researches  of  our  contcm})oraries  have  placed  beyond  doubt  the 
incurable  duplicity  of  Charles,  the  cruelty,  superstition,  and 
higotrv’  of  Laud,  and  the  false-heartcdncss  and  despotic  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  restoration.  Even  where  an  entire 
change  has  not  been  effected  in  the  estimate  formed  of  the  men 
of  other  times,  it  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  inereased  ac- 
([uaintance  w  ith  their  character  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
recent  publicfitions.  AVchavc  learnt  to  admit  the  fallibility  of  those 
who  were  deemed  impeccable,  and  to  recognise  some  elements 
of  goodness,  some  relics  of  a  better  though  fallen  nature,  in  the 
men  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  simply 
wicked.  C  r.anmer,  and  the  young  ])rince  whom  he  sened,  may 
he  taken  as  an  example  of  the  one,  and  Mary,  under  w  hose  au¬ 
thority  the  archbishop  suffered,  as  au  instance  of  the  other. 

ith  these  views  of  the  advantages  attending  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  secondary  sources  of  history,  we  turned  to  the 
w  ork  before  ns,  and  although  it  contains  some  hasty  judgments, 
and  frecjuently  expresses  views  different  from  our  ow  n,  we  have 
been  pleased,  and  not  uninformed  by  its  perusal.  The  history 
commenees  with  the  convention  parliament  of  1G88,  and  is  de- 
J^igned  to  be  closed  w  ith  the  second  parliament  of  William  IV., 
when  the  royal  assent  w as  given  to  tlie  reform  bill.  The  perioil 
intenening  between  these  epochs,  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  enis,  each  of  w  hich  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  other 
two.  The  first  extends  to  the  death  of  George  1.,  and  is  ‘  cha¬ 
racterised  by  master  spirits,  critical  events,  and  stiiTing  debate.’ 
The  second  era,  com])rchcnding  the  reign  of  George  II.,  pre- 
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sents  an  anomalous  combination  of  good  and  evil.  OfRcial  life 
tainted  and  corrupt,  public  morals  miserably  low,  and  the  del)ates 
of  parliament  wearing  scarcely  the  semblance  of  indep(‘ii deuce 
and  wisdom ;  yet,  the  strong  practical  mind  of  AValpole,  and 
the  resplendent  genius  of  Chatham,  redeeming  the  nation  from 
ruin  and  the  senate  from  contempt.  The  days  of  Ihirke,  Pitt, 
and  Fox  usher  in  the  tliird  of  these  eras,  which,  stormy  in  its 
commencement,  and  disgraceful  in  many  of  its  measures,  has 
yet  closed  full  of  promise,  awakening  both  the  liopes  and  the 
resolution  of  the  great  body  of  our  countr^'men.  The  volume 
before  us  is  devoted  to  the  first  of  these  periods,  constituting, 
in  the  words  of  the  author,  'a  monument,  however  imperfect, 
to  the  sayings  and  deeds  of  those  patriotic  legislators  who  framed 
the  bill  of  rights,  compiered  France  in  her  height  of  pride,  esta¬ 
blished  the  union  w  ith  Scotland,  secured  the  protestant  faith  by 
the  act  of  settlement,  and  w  ith  the  septennial  act  confirnud  tlie 


independence  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.' 

After  a  brief  retrospective  history  of  the  speakers  anterior 
to  the  revolution,  Mr.  Townsend  proceeds  to  his  more  imme¬ 
diate  object,  and  has  brought  together  with  considerable  dili¬ 
gence  a  variety  of  materials,  illustrative  of  the  character  and 
times  of  the  men  most  distinguished  in  the  debates  of  the  lower 
house.  The  reading  displayed  is  extensive,  and  the  i)owcr  of 
combination  and  arrangement  respectable. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  history  of  the  Commons' 
House  furnishes  but  little  to  gratify  the  friends  of  liberty. 
Indications  of  the  future  were  occasionally  exhibited  under  the 
influence  of  propitious  eircumstances,  but  in  general  the  debates 


of  the  house  were  miserably  deficient,  and  its  votes  little  more 
than  the  register  of  kingly  edicts.  The  yen’  forms  of  fre(‘dom 
were  only  partially  maintained,  whilst  its  spirit  was  wholly 
wanting.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  her  reign  the  religious 
element  which  had  been  kept  down  for  a  season  by  her  iron 
rule,  began  to  work  mightily  in  the  heiirts  of  her  peo|)le,  and 
to  show’  itself  in  the  (lebates  of  parliament.  Tliis  was  au 
ominous  indication,  which  the  statesmen  of  that  age  were  in¬ 
competent  to  understand.  They  were  committed,  together  with 
their  royal  mistress,  to  the  doctrine  of  Fhinliffjy  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  times  outgrew'  them,  that  the  public  mind 
passed  on,  notwithstanding  their  opposition,  until  at  length  its 
settled  convictions  became  too  powerful  for  their  management, 
and  laughed  derisively  at  their  threats.  During  the  reign  of 
James  1.,  the  old  habit  of  adulation,  though  occasionally  visible, 
gave  place,  for  the  most  part,  to  language  better  becoming  flu' 
representatives  of  a  free  people;  whilst  the  monarch  himself,  iu 
addressing  his  Maithful  Comnums,'  spoke  in  a  strain  vastly 
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different  from  his  predecessors.  *  The  hollow  murmurs  of  dis¬ 
content  had  hej^un  to  rise  in  sullen  echoes  through  the  House; 
the  harsh  vaunt  of  prerogative  was  answered  by  the  cry  of  privi- 
Ic^^e ;  and  tlie  ceremonial  speeches  of  the  king,  and  chancellor, 
and  speaker,  drifted  on  of  «as  little  u  orth,  and  prized  as  lightly, 
as  sea-weed  on  the  surging  waters.^ 

Our  readers  are  aequainted  with  what  followed  under  Charles, 
whose  headstrong  violence  and  unscrupulons  tyranny  precipi¬ 
tated  the  crisis  w  hich  had  long  been  impending,  rarliament 
after  parliament  was  dismissed  in  anger,  until  at  length  the 
desperate  resolution  wiis  taken  of  reigning  without  their  inter¬ 
vention.  The  necessities  of  the  king,  however,  compelled  him 
again  to  appeal  to  his  people;  and  the  long  parliament — so 
famed  in  history,  so  heroic  in  its  early  ineasnrcs — met  at  West¬ 
minster  to  fulfil  its  vocation.  Lenthall  was  chosen  speaker,  and 
by  one  honourable  passage  in  his  life,  an  incident  of  w  hich  the 
noblest  patriot  might  be  ])roud,  liJis  retained,  far  beyond  his 
desert,  a  place  in  the  memory  and  admiration  of  his  country¬ 
men.  The  reply  of  the  speaker  to  the  incensed  monarch,  when 
the  latter  with  armed  retainers,  invaded  the  sanctity  of  the  House, 
is  know  n  to  every  Englishman,  but  few  amongst  them  w  ill  be 
prepared  for  the  following  acknow  Icdgment  of  guilt,  said  to  have 
been  uttered  by  Lenthall  at  the  close  of  life. 

‘  He  died  in  September,  1GG2,  ap])arently  very  penitent  ;  but  some  of 
the  contrition  may  be  ascribed,  no  doubt,  to  bis  fears,  and  j)art  to  the 
zeal  of  his  confessor.  ‘  My  trouble  is,’  he  said,  in  his  last  sickness, 

‘  disobedience  to  tbe  pater  patria*.  I  confess  with  Saul,  I  held  their 
clothes  whilst  they  murdered  him  ;  but  herein  I  was  not  so  criminal  as 
Saul,  for  I  never  consented  to  his  death.  No  excuse  can  be  made  for 
me,  that  I  ])roposed  the  bloody  question  for  trying  the  King ;  but  I 
hoped,  even  then  when  I  put  the  (jucstion — the  very  putting  the  question 
would  have  cleared  him — because  I  believed  there  w^ere  four  to  one 
against  it — Cromwell  and  his  agents  deceived  me.*  ’ — p.  23. 

M  e  pjiss  over  the  disgraceful  reigns  of  the  last  tw  o  Stuarts, 
and  hasten  on  to  the  revolution,  when  the  real  importance  of 
the  speaker  commenced. 

‘  From  that  auspicious  era  he  has  occupied  his  j)roper  station  at  the 
head  of  English  gentlemen.  Ever  since  the  statute  1  William  and  Mary, 
c.  21,  he  has  constantly  taken  place  next  to  Peers  of  Great  Britain,  at 
all  times,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  In  all  ])ublic  commissions  he 
IS  so  ranked,  and  has  the  precedence  at  the  council  table  as  a  privy  coun- 
cdlor.  lliough  on  common  occasions  the  speaker  gives  place  to  Irish 
peers,  and  those  who,  by  courtesy,  take  rank  before  some  peers  of  the 
realm,  as  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises,  yet  in  all  commissions  by  act  of 
parliament  he  is  named  before  them,  and  so  ought  to  be  on  all  solemn 
and  national  occasions.*  In  the  commission  for  the  union  of  England 
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and  So^tland,  Mr.  Smith,  the  speaker,  was  named  immcdiatelv  after  the 
peers  who  were  in  the  commission,  and  l)efore  the  Marquises  of  ILir- 
tinerton  and  Granby,  and  signed  the  treaty  before  them,  next  after  Lord 
Somers,  the  junior  btiron,  and  the  tirst  ot  the  commoners.  In  lOm  it 
was  ordered  that  in  the  procession  at  Queen  Mar)*’s  funeral  no  person 
do  inter\ene  l)etween  the  speaker  and  the  house  of  lords.  To  secure  his 
j)crfet*t  indej)endence,  and  to  silence  all  imputations  of  leaninir  to  the 
mini>tn.’  of  the  day,  he  ceiised,  in  George  the  lliird’s  reign,  to  hold  anv 
uthc'e  of  proht  under  the  crown  ;  the  great  Arthur  Onslow  settimr  that 
excellent  example  to  which  his  successors  have  invariably  adhered,  llis 
impartiality  iind  acquaintance  with  precedents  have  been  insured  bv  a 
fixed  tenure  of  otfice,  and  his  arduous  duties  justly  rewarded,  at  the  close 
of  long  service,  with  a  coronet.’ — pp.  31,  3*2. 

Mr.  Henry  Powlc,  then  member  for  Cirencester,  Mas  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  speaker  of  the  ('onvention  Parliament,  which  met 
on  tlic  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  This  honour  had  been 
fairlv  non  bv  the  magnanimous  eonsistenev  and  earnest  zeal 
with  Mhich  he  had  opposed  the  des|K>tie  policy  of  the  previous 
reigns.  ‘  I  m  ill  not  invade  prerogative/  said  the  fearless  senator, 
in  illustration  of  his  parliamentary  career,  ‘neither  Mill  1  con¬ 
sent  to  the  infringement  of  the  least  libertv  of  mv  Ci>uutrv.’ 

V  •  ft  » 

His  tenure  of  otliee  Mas  but  brief, — the  violence  of  pidiitical  par- 
tiza!iship  requiring  a  speaker  more  conformable  to  the  vicMs 
Mhieh  Mere  prevalent  in  the  House.  During  his  occupation  of 
the  chair,  he  eondueted  himself  Mith  dignity,  and  displayed 
considerable  discretion  and  tact. 


‘  When  James  11.  w  rote  to  him  a  letter  to  present  to  the  house  replete 
with  appe;ds  to  their  loyalty  and  feelings,  the  speaker  relieveil  theciHintr\ 
from  danger  by  refusing  to  open  the  document.  It  was  confessed  by  hi? 
rival.  Sir  lalward  Seymour,  that  he  kept  order  excellently  moII.  ami  es¬ 
caped  ctuisure  in  the  single  instance  in  which  the  privileges  tlic  house 
ap^Kared  to  be  invaded — the  apprehension  of  Lord  Danby  on  a  charge 
of  treason.*  llis  staff  of  office  was  broken  at  the  dissolution  of  the  par¬ 
liament  in  IfiDO.  -\  more  unscrupulous  partizan  was  reejuired  to  pro- 
])itiate  in  the  chair  a  corrupt  and  factious  majoritv.  Sir  Jolin  Treviir — 
whom  he  had  supplanted  at  tlie  rolls,  the  apt  speaker  of  James  ll.’s  soli¬ 
tary  lu>use  of  commons — succeedeil,  and  even  the  seat  of  the  discanUJ 
whig  was  wrested  from  him  on  petition.  Niitoriouslv  partial  as  election 
committees  then  were,  they  decided  that  the  majority  of  legal  votes  luul 
been  given  in  his  favour  ;  but  their  decision  was  reversed  by  the  house, 
who,  whilst  they  excluded  their  late  head  from  a  .<cat,  paiil  him  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  dread,  and  proved  in  their  iniquitv  how  much  tliev  feared  him.  — 
p.  .V2. 

Amongst  the  many  eminent  men  connected  with  ihe  speakcr- 
sbi]>oftln*  loMiT  House,  llobert  Harley,  Karl  td*  Oxford,  bold'^ 
a  distinguished  ])lace.  Kor  twcutv  vcar.>  his  name  (‘xercised 
talismanic  intluencc  over  the  House,  and  the  ctleets  of  his  policy 
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are  vet  visible  in  the  state  ot‘  parties  ami  tlie  eomlitioii  of  the 
empire.  The  son  ot*  a  republieau  puritan,  wlio  re^istereil  his 
name  amouir^t  the  earliest  signatures  to  tlie  solemn  league  ami 
eoNonant,  ami  actively  employed  himselt'  in  removing  tVom  the 
ehurehes  those  badges  ot‘  superstition  with  which  Land  hail 
iiraced  tiiein  ;  he  was  driven  into  opposition,  it‘  his  political 
opponents  may  be  believed,  by  the  ne^leet  ot’the  court.  In  the 
eou' ention  parliament,  he  avoided  pledpn^  himselt*  to  either 
partv,  skirmishing  on  the  outskirts  ot*  both  ;  and  thus  piinin^ 
experience,  whilst  he  displayed  his  ability  and  tact.  His  leaning, 
however,  to  the  tory  section  ot*  the  House,  was  not  lon^  in 
showimr  itselt*,  and  he  ultimatelv  succeeded  in  establishing:  its 
.Nupivmaey.  dhe  concessions  ot’  the  court  were  tiH>  late  to  be 
cthvtiNe,  and  his  admission  to  the  councils  ot*  the  whi^s  proved 
rather  a  source  ot*  mistrust  than  ot’  augmented  strength.  Ke- 
t’errin^  to  this  point,  Mr.  'rownscml  remarks  : — 

•  Tlie  triimniii^  councils  ot  William  could  not  rct'niin  tVom  an  attempt 
at  conciliation,  and  installed  the  popular  ivmmitteeman  in  the  chair  of 
the  House.  He  preserv’d  his  speakership  in  the  next  piirliament  against 
the  wishes  of  the  crown,  and  was  chosen  speaker  of  a  third  parliament, 
an  honour  then  unprecedented,  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne. 
Tnouirh  whi^irish  councils  still  predominated,  his  abilities,  intluence,  and 
moderation,  were  thouu^ht  of  such  exceeding  value,  that  for  the  last  year 
of  his  remaining:  speaker  he  received  the  seals  as  secretarv  of  state,  and 
was  reputed  by  courtesy,  as  in  fact,  the  leader  of  the  House  of  ('om- 
mons.  Hut,  even  when  admitted  to  the  cabinet,  he  was  not  cordially 
trusted  by  his  colleapies,  who  doubteil  the  sincerity  of  their  versatile 
convert,  and  dreaded  his  aspirinu:  ambition.  He  was  accused  t>f  coipiett- 
in;:  with  the  tories.  throuirh  his  frieiuls  Hromlcy.  Hanmer,  and  Freeman, 
and  of  scatterin;:  hints,  that  the  (pieen  had  become  weaned  with  the 
tyranny  ot  the  whiijs,  and  lonired  to  be  tlelivered.  His  intimacy  with 
her  majesty,  to  which  ‘  the  intri^uini:  cousin’  Mrs.  Masham  introduced 
him.  his  easy,  polite,  conversation,  and  insinuating  address,  installed  him 
hi^:h  in  the  queen’s  favour,  and  supported  him  a;:ainst  the  suspicions  of 
the  straiffhttorward  Ciodolphin,  and  the  distrust  of  the  wary  Somei*s.’ 
— pp.  yo,  91. 

An  extomU'd  and  intoivstin;:  narrative  is  supplied  of  the  alter¬ 
nations  of  his  varyiui:  fortunes,  in  w  hich,  however,  his  unrivalled 
skill  in  court  intrij^ne  is  not  sutlieiently  broni^ht  out.  Harley  is 
evidently  re;rarde(l  by  Mr.  d\)wnsend  in  too  favourable  a  li;;ht, 
and  a  discreet  veil  is  consequently  ilrawn  over  those  parts  ot  Ids 
conduct  which  admit  of  least  defenci*.  The  w  hij^s  t»f  his  day 
were  nmpiestionably  open  to  serious  charges,  yet  the  nation  had 
been  indcbtcil  to  tiiein  for  tlie  presi'rvation  of  its  libt‘rtii‘s,  and 
Hs  martial  j:lory  was  di'iived  from  the  military  ^miins  ot  Marl¬ 
borough.  Harley,  however,  was  dissatistiiul  with  Ids  subordi¬ 
nate  po>t,  and  si'ciH'tly  plotted  through  tlu'  medium  ot  Mrs. 
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Mashain  to  supplant  their  influence  and  overthrow  the  faliric 
they  had  reared.  The  measures  he  adopted  Mere  those  of  in- 
trij^ne  and  delusion ;  there  was  nothinjr  open,  manly,  or  states¬ 
man-like  about  them,  nothinj^  that  indicated  on  his  part  fitness 
for  hi^h  oflice,  or  betokened  the  spirit  of  a  Pennine  patriotism. 
The  petty  arts  to  M'hich  he  resorted  in  order  to  compass  his  end 
on^lit,  in  some  measiin',  to  have  been  disclosed,  and  his  Mant  of 
jrood  iaith  and  manly  bearing  to  have  been  rejirobated  in  terms 
distinct  and  forcible. 

There  Mas  one  feature  in  the  character  of  Oxford  to  Mhiehwe 
revert  Mith  pleasure,  lie  Mas  the  patron  of  literature  and  of 
literary  men,  and  possessed  the  rare  (piality  of  combining  in 
attachment  to  himself  those  of  various  dispositions  and  of  hostile 
creeds. 

‘  None  knew  the  art  better  ‘  desipere  in  loco,’  to  throw  aside  his 
state  robes  for  the  morning  gown  and  slippers  of  a  sauntering  lover  of 
literature,  to  close  the  doors  against  matters  of  business,  and  snatch  a 
few  hours  of  festive  ease,  to  spell  signs,  and  cap  crambo  verses  with 
Swift,  or  bask  in  the  hay-tield  with  i*0])e.  The  bantering,  atfectionate 
tone  in  which  his  friends  mention  him,  when  writing  to  each  other,  is 
worth  a  volume  of  laboured  eulogy  to  prove  the  social  amiability  of  the 
man,  that  in  private  life  he  was  made  to  he  loved. 

‘  lie  subdued  to  a  melting  mood  the  rugged,  sus])icious,  nature  of 
Swift ;  attached  the  playful  goodness  of  Arhuthnot ;  drew  close  to  his 
side  the  ])hilosophie  simplicity  of  Wren  ;  won  over,  without  a  bribe,  the 
captious  jealousy  of  l\)pe,  and  detained  in  friendship  that  svnod  of  wits 
who  all  claimed  atlinity  M’ith  tlie  ‘  genus  irritahile  vatum,'  Prior,  and 
Parnell,  and  Ciay.  To  the  honour  of  literarv  friendships,  he  it  reinein- 
hered,  that  they  all  clung  to  the  dismissed  and  menaced  minister  in  the 
autumn  of  his  days  and  in  powerless  retirement,  w  ith  as  much  devotion  as 
they  had  ever  evinced  in  the  meridian  sunshine  of  the  court.  Tlie  exiled 
Clarendon  declared,  on  his  ex|)ulsion  from  ofliee,  that  he  had  no  friend 
to  brag  of ;  hut  Lord  Oxford  withdrew  from  public  life  with  that  house¬ 
hold  company  which  nothing  hut  his  attaching  (pialities  could  have  re¬ 
tained  ;  those  ‘  troops  ot  triends*  who  surrounded  his  old  age,  .and 
shielded  him  from  disgrace.  Their  testimonv  to  his  worth  is  the  more 
unexeeptionahle,  because  he  never  weighed  genius  in  a  goldsmith  s 
balance,  or  ])ureha.H*d  their  adherence  by  a  bribe.  It  has  been  whispered, 
indeed,  that  he  was  a  better  comj>anion  than  patron  to  literarv  men  ;  and 
his  conduct  to  Itowe,  and  even  to  l*ope,  has  been  glanced  at  in  support 
of  the  imputation.’ — pp.  137,  l;hS. 

SMitt  Mas  iiuU'bti'd  to  Lord  Oxford  for  bis  ueclesiasticad  j)re- 
fcTiiuMit.  Ho  sought  to  raise  him  to  the  Kpij^uopal  bonoh,  but 
tho  Ouoou  had  boon  pc'rsuadod — and  moU  sho  might  bo — ‘that 
bo  Mas  baroly  a  Christian,  and  too  light  in  his  disrour.si'  tor  a 
diguifi(*d  divino.’  All,  thoroforo,  Mhioh  could  bo  obtained  Mas 
HU  Irish  doauorv,  and  tho  bostoMiiioiit  of  such  an  ofli<*(‘  upon 
such  a  mail  dtx's  uo  honor  to  tho  Morkiuir  of  our  stato-ohuroh 
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theory.  While  ccclesijistical  preferment  is  dispensed  by  mere 
political  men,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  other  motives  than 
those  which  are  reliirious  will  rejrulate  its  distribution.  The 


tollowiuj?  correspondence  between  Swift  and  his  patron,  when 
the  latter  had  lost  all  power,  and  was  about  to  resign  the  seals 
of  othce,  is  honourable  to  both,  and  illustrative  of  the  character 
of  a  distinguished  contemporary  : 


‘  .lulv  1,  1714.  I  always  loved  you  so  niiich  the  worse  for  your 
station ;  for  in  vour  i)ublic  charaeter  you  have  often  angered  me  to  the 
heart,  but  as  a  private  man  never  once.  So  that  if  I  only  look  tow’ards 
invself,  I  could  wish  vou  a  private  man  to-morrow'  ;  for  I  have  nothing 
to  ask,  at  least,  nothing  that  you  will  give,  which  is  the  same  thing,  and 
then  vou  would  see  whether  I  should  not,  with  much  more  willingness, 
attend  vou  in  a  retirement,  whenever  you  please  to  give  me  leave,  than 
ever  I  did  at  London,  or  Westminster.  1  will  add  one  thing  more, 
which  is  the  highest  compliment  I  can  make,  that  1  never  was  afraid  of 
offending  vou,  nor  am  in  any  ])ain  for  the  manner  1  write  to  you.  J  have 
said  enough ,  so  now,  like  one  at  your  levee,  having  made  my  bow',  I 
shrink  back  into  the  crowd,  and  am,  Ike.,  J.  S.* 

‘  A  few'  weeks  later,  having  learned  from  sure  intelligence  that  the 
treasurer  must  forthwith  yield  u])  his  staff.  Swift  wrote  to  re])eat  his 
offer.  The  generous  ])roposal  and  its  hearty  acceptance  confer  ecjual 
honour  on  both.  ‘July  25,  1714.  As  1  am  wholly  ignorant,  so  I  have 
none  of  your  composure  of  mind.  If  you  resign  in  a  few  days,  as  I  am 
told  you  design  to  do,  you  mav  j)Ossiblv  retire  to  Herefordshire,  where  I 
should  readily  attend  you,  if  vou  so  soon  w  ithdraw^  or  after  a  few' months’ 
stay  in  Ireland.  I  will  return  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  if  you  plejise 
to  command  me.’  ’ 

‘  Lord  Oxford  ])rom])tly  accepted  this  arrangement.  ‘  If  I  tell  my 
dear  friend  the  value  I  put  upon  his  undeserved  friendship,  it  will  look 
like  suspecting  you,  or  mvself.  To-morrow  morning,  I  shall  be  a 
private  person.  When  I  have  settled  mv  domestic  affairs  here,  I  go  to 
Wimple,  thence  alone  to  Herefordshire.  If  I  have  not  tired  you  t^te  a 
tete,  fling  aw'ay  so  much  time  upon  one  who  loves  you,  and  I  believe,  in 
the  mass  of  souls,  ours  are  ])laced  near  each  other.’  Swift,  with  his 
peculiar  faculty  of  marking  a  strong  fact  in  a  few  simple  words,  has 
written  on  the  back  of  this  letter.  ‘  Just  before  the  loss  of  his  staff’.’  ’ 
Ihere  was  one  bright,  tranquil  spot,  .set  apart  to  friendship,  even  in 
that  stormy  day  of  resignation,  darkened  as  it  was  with  gusts  of  jealousy 
and  peevishness,  and  passion.  In  his  letter  to  Vanessa,  (Miss  Van 
Homrigh,)  explaining  why  he  followed  the  footste])s  of  the  disgraced, 
instead  of  the  trium])hant  minister,  the  cvnical  dean  ])roves  that  he  had 
a  heart,  though  encrusted  too  largely  with  selfishness  and  ])ride. 
‘August  1,  1714.  I  am  writ  to  earnestly  by  somebody  to  come  to  town, 
and  join  with  these  pco])le  now  in  power,  hut  I  will  not  do  it.  Say 
nothing  of  this,  but  guess  the  ])erson.  I  told  Lord  Oxford  1  would  go 
w’lth  him  when  he  was  out,  and  now'  he  begs  it  of  me,  and  I  cannot 
refuse  him.  I  meddle  not  with  his  faults  as  he  was  a  minister  of  state, 
but  you  know  his  personal  kindness  to  me  was  excessive.  He  distinguished 
and  chose  me  above  all  other  men,  while  he  was  great  ;  and  his  letter  to 
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me  t’other  day,  was  the  most  movinjj^  imapcinahle.  Perhaps  LordBolinjr. 
broke  may  get  the  staff,  hut  /  cannot  rily  on  his  love  to  me.'  — pp.  15:} 
— loo. 

Some  curious  inforniatioii  is  furnished  by  ^Ir.  TowustMid  in 
his  scvcutli  cha[>tcr,  ou  the  now  obsolete  privileges  of  the  (’oiii- 
luoiis,  amongst  which  he  ranks  the  ])ayment  of  Mages.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  collection  of  nrits  de  twpensis  made  by  Sir  F. 
Ihilirrave,  that  the  sums  demanded  bv  dilferent  members  varied 
gr(‘ally,  the  less  i)ayment  being  a  result  j)robably  of  a  speeiiic 
agreement  betM'et'ii  the  r(‘pri*sentative  and  his  parsimonious 
I'onstitnents.  The  practice  of  claiming  such  payment  Mas 
maintained  until  a  com])aratively  modern  ])eriod ;  nor  has  its 
discontinuance  been  attended  Moth  all  the  advantages  Mhieh 
our  author  imagines.  The  Slignity’  of  the  House  may,  in  a 
restricted  sense,  have  been  advaiiced,  but  Me  have  ye  to  learn 
that  it  has  been  rendered  a  fairer  representation  of  the  vicMs, 
interests,  and  Moshes  of  the  community'.  The  folloM'ing  is  our 
author’s  accotiut  of  the  discoiitinuauee  of  this  practice  : — 

‘  At  length  memhers  themselves  began  to  he  ashamed  of  being  elass(  il 
among  stipendiaries  ;  they  would  not  avail  themselves  of  an  odious 
statute,  and  in  the  ])ensioner  parliament,  burdened  Math  sullieient  opjuo- 
hrium  Mat  bout  this  miserable  t)ittanee,  they  threM'  olf  altogether  the  badge 
t)f  degradation.  In  March,  1()7(),  the  presbyterian  knight.  Sir  llarbottle 
(Jrimston,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  statute  of 
Mages,  and  desired  it  might  he  in  i)artieular  for  Colchester,  the  place  he 
served  for.  A  Mrit  had  gone  doMn  from  Sir  .lohn  SIkim',  his  felloM'- 
hurgess,  to  receive  his  Mages  for  service  done  in  parliament,  and  the 
toMn  Mas  in  confusion.  The  debate  Mhieh  ensued  curiously  marks  the 
rising  sense  of  shame  in  some,  and  the  dogged  selHshness  of  other 
honourable  memhers.  ‘  Mr.  lb)M'le  computed  thev  had  sat  in  that  par¬ 
liament  three  thousand  days,  M'hich  M  ould  be  bOO/.,  and  M  ages  might  be 
due  in  prorogjitions  as  Mell  as  adjournments.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer  sug¬ 
gested  they  should  give  up  all  hut  the  last  tMO  vears,  for  which  selfish 
pn)position,  as  it  afterMards  ])roved,  he  was  sharplv  rebuked  by  Mr.  Hos- 
caM'cn,  mIu)  did  not  knoM*  mIiv  SaM  ver,  mIio  had  been  but  tMO  years, 
should  give  aMay  his  Mages,  tliat  had  been  sixteen  years.  Hereafter 
should  Imroughs  he  t)ut  out  of  fear,  they  Mill  choose  their  omu  burgesses, 
blue  a])rons,  and  choose  gentlemen  no  more.  Mr.  Love,  one  of  the 
memhers  for  the  city,  confessed  M'ith  much  ingenuousness,  ‘  that  he  had 
never  received  any  M'ages  from  his  constituents,  nor  demanded  any, 
because  he  thought  he  never  deserved  any  at  their  hands.’ 

Hu' loss  ot  Mages,’  Sir  John  Birkenhead  argued,  ‘is  the  only 
t)unishment  the  huv  has  made  for  the  absence  of  parliament -men  from 
their  attendance.  ‘  Sir  Richard  Tem])lc  M’ould  have  tlie  bill  go  Mithout 
a  day  for  a  second  reading.  ’Tis  a  reflection  on  the  House  to  discharge 
the  Mages  hy  hiM*  ;  it  should  be  a  frce-M'ill  offering.  Wages  have  been 
scarce  received  these  eightv  or  one  hundred  vears.’  ‘  Some  in  the 
House,  said  \\  aller,  and  the  amiable  poet  might  ghmee  at  his  own  condi¬ 
tion,  ‘  some  are  so  poor,  and  some  of  the  boroughs  so  rich,  that  to  force 
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men  not  to  take  wap^es,  would  not  be  C(iual  justice.’  The  manner  in 
which  the  hill  came  to  be  read  a  second  time,  forms  a  striking  proof  of 
members’  sensibility  to  shame. 

‘  ‘  It  endured  a  long  argument,*  writes  Marvel  to  his  constituents, 

•  insomuch,  that  when  the  (jiicstion  was  put  for  a  second  reading,  a  gem- 
tleman  who  had  disapproved  of  the  hill,  deceiving  himself  by  the  rnhse 
of  the  negative  vote,  re(|uired  the  division  of  the  house,  but  so  eonsider- 
ahlc  a  niimher  of  the  atlirmatives  went  oiit  for  it,  that  all  the  rest  in  a 
manner  followed  after  them,  notwithstanding  their  own  votes,  and  there 
were  scarce  either  tellers,  or  men  to  be  told,  left  behind,  so  that  it  will 
have  a  second  reading.’  The  bill  was  silently  droj)ped,  but  a  feeling  of 
pride  |)revailcd  with  the  great  majority  to  waive  these  objioxious  and 
paltry,  and  almost  obsolete  claims.  It  is  no  reproach  to  the  memory 
of  Andrew'  Marvel,  that  he  should  have  heen  the  last  who  exacted  the 
provisions  of  the  old  statute,  for  he  preferred  honest  poverty  to  a 
courtier’s  corru])t  wealth,  and  the  cold  meat  of  yesterday  to  luxurious 
viands  at  the  expense  of  his  country’s  freedom.  The|)atriot  who  spurned 
Danhv’s  bribe  of  a  note  of  1000/.,  when  that  corrupt  minister  scaled 
his  garret,  might  well  demand  his  shillings  from  a  body  of  constituents 
to  w  hose  interests  he  devoted  his  time,  and  whose  public  rights  he  would 
not  sell  or  barter. — pp.  ‘214 — 210. 


We  must  close  our  present  notice  of*  Wr.  Townsend’s  labours 
with  some  reference  to  Lord  Somers,  tlian  whom  it  is  dinicult  to 
Hud,  ill  the  whole  range  of  English  history,  a  more  honourable 
or  meritorious  statesman.  The  young  law  yer  w  as  first  brought 
into  notice  by  the  speech  whicli,  as  junior  counsel,  he  delivered 
on  tlic  trial  of  the  seven  bishops.  Distinguished  alike  by  the 
sinijilieity  of  its  diction,  and  Ihe  com jiact  force  of  its  logic,  it 
established  liis  reputation,  and  made  way  for  his  becoming,  w  liat 
Sunderland  afterwards  described  him  to  the  king  as  being,  Hhc 
life,  the  soul,  the  spirit  of  his  party It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
tliat  no  numiorials  of  Ids  parliamentary  oratory  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  Its  effect  was  great,  and  obviously  resulted  from  a 
combination  of  many  (pialities,  rather  tlian  the  preponderance  of 
any  one.  Ibirnct  records  the  following  instance  of  his  spirited 
and  ellective  interposition  in  tlic  course  of  a  critical  debate,  on 
the  determination  of  which  depended  the  validity  of  the  new 
settlement. 

% 

One  of  them  ques-tioned  the  legality  of  the  convention,  since  it  was 
not  sunimoned  by  writ.  Somers,  then  solicitor-general,  answered  this 
'Mth  great  spirit.  He  said  if  that  was  not  a  legal  parliament,  they  who 
were  then  met,  and  who  had  taken  the  oaths  enacted  by  that  ])arliament, 
were  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  laws  rejiealed  bv  it  w'ere  still  in  force; 
so  they  must  presently  return  to  King  James.  All  the  money  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  by  virtue  of  the  acts  of  that  ])arliament  made  every 
one  that  was  concerned  in  it  highly  criminal.  This  he  sjiokc  with  much 
and  such  an  asceudunev  of  authoritv,  that  none  were  prepared  to  an- 
'dl.  \iv.  *  ,  ,  ' 
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swor  it.  So  tlic  bill  passed  without  any  more  opposition  .  This  was  a 
irreat  service  done  in  a  very  critical  time,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
raise  Somers’s  character.’  ’ — p.  .‘IGS. 

He  M  RS  made  successively,  solicitor  and  attoriicy-jijciicral,  lord 
keeper,  and  lord  hi*rh  chancellor,  in  all  which  olliccs  lie  sustained 
a  blameless  reputation,  exempt  from  the  bitterness  of  party 
s|)irit,  and  z(*alonsly  bent  on  advancinj^  the  interests  of  his 
ccnintrv.  llis  views  of  reform  embraced  a  wider  ranjre  than 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  and  were  recommended  by  theelear- 
sijjhtedncss  and  integrity  of  his  intellect.  The  trimming  policy 
of  the  King,  however,  having  determined  him  to  propitiate  the 
tory  party,  Somers  was  discarded  from  otlice,  and  retired  for  a 
season  to  recreate  himself  in  the  pursuits  of  literature  and 
science.  In  these  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  remain  without 
interruption,  as  the  following  extract  will  show' : 


‘  In  1701  he  was  recjucstcd  by  Lord  Sunderland,  at  the  pressing  in- 
stance  of  the  King,  to  accept  the  post  of  head  of  the  government,  hut 
declined  the  responsibility,  not  yet  assured  of  the  firmness  of  the  sove¬ 
reign.  It  is  related  by  Coke  that,  in  an  interview’  with  William,  Lord 
Somers  objected  that  lie  might  relapse  into  tory  ism,  upon  which  the 
King,  leaning  with  his  elbow  on  the  table,  said  emphatically,  ‘  Never, 
never  !’  by  the  advice  of  his  faithful  councillor,  he  dissolved  the  im¬ 
peaching  parliament,  and  addressed  the  new’  house  of  commons  in  a 
speech  (H>m])osed  by  Somers,  the  original  of  which  Lord  llardwicke  saw 
in  his  own  handwriting.  It  was  the  last  speech  of  William,  the  most 
clo(|uent  and  ])opular,  perhaps,  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  throne ;  a 
simple  but  stirring  ap}>eal  to  parliament  and  the  nation  against  the  am¬ 
bitious  ai  rogauce  of  the  French  monarch  who  had  dared  to  taunt  tlie 
whole  people  of  England  by  proclaiming  the  son  of  .lames  the  Seeiuul 
their  king.* — pp.  37S,  379. 


llis  lordship  died  in  1710,  leaving  behind  him  a  r(‘pntation 
which  his  countrymen  have  lived  to  cherish,  and  the  contemi)la- 
tion  of  which  has  served  to  invigorate  many  of  the  iiobl(‘st  ot  his 
successors,  'fhe  candid  of  all  parties  have  done  homage  to  his 
worth,  while  the  achievements  of  his  genius,  visible  in  the  sale- 
guards  of  onr  liberty,  minister  per])etnally  to  the  virtue  and  hap- 
piiH'ss  ot  the  nation.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  a  disciple  ot  the 
same  sehool,  and  of  somewhat  similar  character,  has  left  a  sketeli 
of  Lord  Somers,  the  terms  of  which  arc  scarcely  more  enlogistie 
than  true.  ‘  Lord  Somers,’  remarks  this  distinguished  man, 
‘  seems  to  have  very  nearly  realized  the  perfect  model  ot  a  w  ise 
statesman  in  a  free  community.  His  end  w  as  public  liberty : 
he  employed  every  talent  and  resource  which  were  neec'ssary  tor 
his  end,  and  not  prohibited  by  the  rules  Qf  morality,  llis  regu¬ 
lating  principle  was  nsefnlness.  His  (piiet  and  refined  iniml 
rather  shrunk  Inun  popular  applause.  He  preserved  the  nio>t 
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intrepid  stcndiucss  M'ith  a  disposition  so  mild,  that  Ids  friends 
tlionj^ht  its  mildness  excessive,  and  his  enemies  supposed  that  it 
could  he  scarcely  natural.'  AVe  shall  be  {jrlad  to  meet  Mr. 
Townsend  in  the  continuance  of  his  labonrs  ;  and,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  assure  onr  readers  that  they  n  ill  find  in  his  present  volume 
much  instructive  and  entertaining  information. 


Art.  VII.  The  Papal  and  Hierarchical  System  compared  with  the  Religion 
of  the  New  Testament.  London.  1843.  C.  Gilpin.  12ino.  i)p.  275. 

The  design  of  this  very  interesting  and  able  essay  is  thus  stated 
by  the  author  : — ‘  I  propose  in  this  treatise  to  take  an  account 
t)f  some  of  the  princi|)al  features  which  mark  the  viens  and 
|)ractiees  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  contrast  them  Mith 
what  1  believe  to  be  pure  Christianity.'  Rome  is  selected,  as 
presenting  the  tttosl  flagrant  ease  of  departure  from  the  truth ; 
hilt  the  writer  does  not  shrink  from  rebuking  the  evils  M'hich 
spring  from  the  principles  of  Romanism,  wherever  he  finds 
them.  He  does  not  restrict  his  view  of  antichrist  to  any  one 
denomination  of  Christians ;  for  he  believes  antichrist  may  he 
found,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  existing  seet ;  nor  does  lie 
hesitate  to  allow,  that  many  of  the  people  of  God  are  found 
among  all  the  sects  and  parties  into  m  liieh  professing  Christians 
arc  divided.  In  these  sentiments  y  e  eordially  eoncur;  and  our 
readers  will  agree  Muth  us  in  eonsidcring  the  object  proposed  by 
our  author  both  important  and  timely. 

This  object  is  pursued  in  reliition  to  the  following  topics : — 
Holy  Scripture  —  Antichrist  —  TTsnrpation  of  Power  by  the 
Church — Spiritual  power  of  the  Priesthood — Divine  Worship — 
The  Ministry — Sacraments — Justification  and  Sjinctification, 
which  arc  discussed  M'ith  considerable  ability  and  candour ;  and 
with  a  scrupulous  rc'gard,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  testimony  of 
Divine  truth,  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  them  with  considerable 
judgment  and  force.  A  few  criticisms,  distinguished  for  acumen 
and  modest  learning,  arc  occasionally  offered ;  and  some  brief 
notes  occur  of  great  simplicity  and  value,  which  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  argument. 

c  soon  discovered  that  we  were  in  company  with  a  decided 
nonconformist ;  and  were  gratified  to  find  that  truth  was  as¬ 
serted  with  uncompromising  fearlessness,  though  always  withconr- 
tesy  and  love.  There  is  no  undue  harshness  or  severity  in  these 

P‘''rtCs.  Christian  temper  pervades  the  book  from  beginning  to 
end. 

In  general,  onr  author's  views  are  both  clear  and  scrij)- 
fnral.  There  is,  certainly,  nothing  original  or  very  profound 
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l>r<'teiisioiis  :,n,l  profoiiiKlc'i-  tlion-ht.  treatise  ot  lu-her 

^)nr  limits  forbid  our  <j:iviu«»-  oxtraotq  tn  f*r  4.\ 

••pniioii  \v(.  Iiave  expivsscl.  \Vc  inav  refer  f  1  '  i  ^ 

t<'  tl.c  re„.arks  on  the  nsc  of  Sc,'i;,fnr^;,,,  o,  I'*'''''*’ 

•saftes  Kevelation,  ul.iel.  .leserilie  A./til-lo-d/p 

tlie  uncinistiaii  tdiaracter  of  ('Imrcli  and  St‘itn  .Jir. 

on  tlic  dificTonce  between  tlie  miracles  of  (diri  t  •  i  ' 

and  the  so-called  iniraeles  of  the  chui’cli  of  Uonlo  p""  i  i’lT' 

l>iv,ne  Morsinp,  p.  180;  on  Apostolical  Sueecssl’o l"! 

(  bristian  ]\Iinistrv  as  tMii<r|,f  i  ^“Litssiou  and  the 

'^rt'ho r;*  •.»'>  H'. 

se<‘iiis',o  tiv  ,  •  "  ,  ; sin;;iila|.lv  eurioiis.  He 

of  it  t  e  .1  evi.lentiv  is  .'.ot  at  all  aware 

tioii  hetiveeii  ,li..,  c' 7 i '’''‘enniinate,  to  our  salisfae- 

power  of  luii-ieiil  *•  .1 7'  ^'I'ost,  whieli  eouferre,l  ,lie 

li-'lifeiis  the  iiiiiiil  infliieiiec  «hieh  eii- 

We  n,  T  ''«trt,  throu-.h  the  truth. 

eauiiot  call  tlieiu— /•**  '7  ai.;ruuieuts  we 

\\\MV(MV  snrnr;  *1  Lord’s  Sn|)i)er. 

that  in  n  -d  biV'***  L)  read  tlie  fbllowinij^  statement  : 

bretbnm  were  iior-i"‘r  the  apostles  and  their 

Master,  but  onlv  / 11  omnnand  from  their  Lord  and 

feetlv  f•lmili•lr  f  *»  ***^/^^^  practice  wbieb  was  ])er- 

of  the  J.ord’s  Sn  *^\*/"^*  Inrther,  that  the  institution 

ppei  nas  nothing  more  tliaii  giving  a  social 

*  In  his  remarks  on  1  p,.f  lo  oo  • 
onr  bonPs  n,l,i,vjis  to  fli-if  «,/  n’  V  reforrnco  to  Purfratorv.  ami  on 

on  wliicli  the  Ihtinanist  V  T  ninnorahk*  confession  tcfthc  trntli. 

of  sins,  priesthood,  to  the  iw^iveness 

t'vo  S'nnons  hv  the  l  itr  ULl,  ’  il  *  'i  **^‘00111111011(1  to  liis  earelnl  |H  rus:il. 
ndvauta^'c  may  he  derived  lorselv  on  these  jiassa^^es,  from  whieh  iniudi 
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CKstum  a  new  direction  and  a  reUtfious  character.  Tlicsc  thinj^s 
jirc  said  to  siip^iopt  the  notion  that  the  institutes  in  (jnestion 
Mere  not  to  l)c  permanent,  and  were  never  intended  to  he  of 
universal  applieation.  For  it  is  obvious,  tliat,  in  those  countries 
where  washiuj^s  arc  not  social  acts,  find  the  breaking  a  loaf  ot‘ 
bread,  and  handing  round  a  cup  of  wine,  of  each  of  which  all 
present  partook,  in  token  of  cordial  fellowship,  do  not  form  a 
jiart  of  social  intercourse,  baptism,  and  partaking  of  bread  and 
wine,  as  religious  rites,  arc  no  part  of  Christian  duty.  Our 
author  quotes  many  passages  to  prove  that  onr  Lord  abrogated 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  economy  ;  but  wholly  forgets  that 
he  also  instituted  these  two  rites  after  he  had  abrogated  the 
others.  Such  passages  therefore  do  not  ap})ly  to  these  cerc- 
luouies,  however  clearly  they  may  prove  the  spirituality  of  the 
(diristiau  disjieusation.  Much  is  sjiid  about  the  baptism  of  the 
S[)irit  as  being  Christ’s  baptism  ;  which,  of  course,  is  meant  to 
couvev  the  idea  of  there  being  none  other.  We  have  the  fol¬ 


lowing  singular  exposition  of  this  matter: — ‘  lie  that  b(‘liev(‘s 
the  gosjiel,  from  the  heart,  and  is  baptized  by  the  one  Spirit 
into  the  one  body,  shall  indeed  receive  the  cml  of  his  faith,  even 
the  salvation  of  his  sonl.’  Does  the  author  mean  ‘  by  being  bap¬ 
tized  by  the  One  Spirit,’  renewed,  converted  V  If  so,  then  what 
does  he  mean  by  receiving  the  gospel  into  the  heart,  find  after 
thuty  being  baptized  by  the  One  Spirit  ?  We  are  sorry  to  see  such 
loose  statements  in  ;i  work,  otherwise  so  excellent.  Uiis,  how¬ 


ever,  is  its  wcfikest  part;  and  the  attempt  to  disprove  the  per- 
luauciit  ohligfition  of  baptism  and  the  Ijord’s  Supper,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  signal  tailure. 


We  were  disa|)pointed,  too,  that  the  author  had  not  exercised 
the  same  freedom  and  impartiality  respecting  his  own  hodu,  as 
lie  has  shown  towfirds  others.  Surclv  he  might  have  dcfilt  with 
the  questions  of  hereditary  membership — the  necessity  of  per¬ 
sonal  religion  to  communion — the  absence  of  fi  missioiifiry  spirit 
— the  scantiness  of  public  instruction  in  their  assemblies — and 
the  want  of  that  discijilinc  which  is  founded  on  a  recognition  of 
the  great  principle,  that  conversion  to  God  is  the  essential  ])re- 
rcipiisitc  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  Should  his  work 
reach  a  second  edition,  which  we  shall  be  verv  glad  to  see,  we 
respccttully  urge  iqion  him  these  tokens,  as  they  appear  to  us, 
of  a  (Icjiarture  from  the  truth  fimong  the  Friends.  In  the  mean 
tune,  we  close  our  rcimirks  with  rejicfiting  our  high  approvfd  of 
the  work,  with  the  exceptions  duty  has  compelled  us  to  take. 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Times  and  Morning  Chroniele  :  Fehrnarg  to  August, 


Tiieke  was  a  sagacious  proverb  iii  ancient  times,  which  is  also 
applicable  to  modern  days,  ‘  Let  not  him  that  putteth  on  his 
armour,  boast  himsell’,  as  he  that  putteth  it  otV!^  Our  present 
ministry  are  now  illustratiuj'  this,  amidst  the  hisses  of  the  thn  e 
kingdoms,  and  the  scorn  of  an  admirinj'  world.  But  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago,  they  entered  upon  oihee,  with  a 
tlonrish  of  trumpets,  announcing  to  friend  and  foe,  that  the 
eonntry  was  nj)on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  that  they  were  its 
(h'stined  preservers.  Toryism  transformed  its  helmet  of  ho|H* 
into  that  of  presumption,  decked  with  borrowed  ])lnmcs  ;  imder 
the  vain  idea,  that  professions  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
principles  ;  and  that  the  honourable  badges  of  its  opponent 
would  change  folly  into  wisdom,  and  cowardice  into  courage. 
Conservatives  were  the  true  friends  for  a  snftering  ])eople  ;  those 
who  had  resisted  reform  to  the  last  gasp,  were  to  be  its  genuine 
protectors  ;  supporters  of  profuse  expenditure,  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  generations,  would  prove  far  better  guardians  to  the 
pid)lie  purse  than  ‘  economists  and  calculators  ''  the  wolves 
would  beat  the  dogs  hollow  in  taking  heed  of  the  tloek  ;  nohlc 
lords  were  only  popular  tribunes  nmler  other  names ;  Sir  Robert 
l|cel  was  the  champion  of  Crrcat  15ritain,  with  victory  waiting 
upon  his  spear !  It  is  certain,  when  the  right  honourable 
baronet  went  to  Windsor,  and  was  acknow  ledging,  on  his  return, 
the  plaudits  with  which  multitudes  greeted  him,  that  he  seemed 
personally  to  feel  his  position.  lie  wore  for  the  day  some¬ 
thing  like  the  port  of  Ajax,  if  not  of  Achilles.  Vet,  now  ,  how 
changed!  11  is  bitterest  enemy  must  have  more  than  ample  re¬ 
venge.  Defeat,  disappointment,  desertion,  and  disaster,  haunt 
him  on  all  sides.  He  and  his  followers  are  reaping  as  they  have 
sow  n.  Punishment  has  trodden  close  upon  the  heels  of  ])crfidy. 
Power  w  as  won  by  a  combination  of  treachery  and  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  chartism  and  monopoly;  it  will 
have  to  be  rendered  back  again  by  its  present  ])ossessors,  on 
their  bended  knees,  doing  penance  with  ashes  upon  their  heads! 
^riiere  can  be  no  escape  from  their  approaching  humiliation.  All 
their  prostration  before  the  feet  of  their  antagonists  can  never 
save  them.  They  have  subsisted,  as  Lord  Palmerston  says, 
upon  the  broken  victuals  of  tlieir  predecessors ;  but,  instead  of 
getting  fat,  like  bidls  of  Basan  n])on  their  spoil,  they  are  like 
the  lean  kine  of  Pharoah,  ominous  of  famine  and  desolation. 

e  repeat  it, — there  is  no  escape  for  them.  \\  hatever  good 
they  have  doiu*,  or  attennited  to  do,  was  all  done  for  them,  hv 
those  whom  they  sn[)plauti'd  and  ealnuiuiatcd.  Whatever  evil 


ui:vn:w  of  tiik  skssion. 


,|,.n-  l.:ivc  norpctnital,  and  it  is  cnoriuons,  has  l)«>n  ppc‘uh;u  ly 
‘  r  wn;  ahilst.asajust  rctril.ution,  a  sc„nrj:e  o  scorpums 
1;  ,;.,uls  ovc-r  tl.cir  sl.ouhlcrs.  Wl.at  xy,,uhl  t  u-y  not  noxv  pyc 
to  1.0  where  thoy  oiiec  were,  iu  opposition;  howliii-  out  then 
III  (••itehealls  aii'irrespoiisible  jihahuix  ot  olistriietnes,  liiiiiishiii;; 

Tr .  u  ■='  'fhe  seals  ot  olhee  have  ellee  e. 

h>  tlieiii  that  whieh  Lord  John  Russell  and  hiseolleapies  laded 
to  -leliieve  :  they  have  torniented  them  as  they  deservei  .  As  in 

the  dream  of  tlie  Red  Caniitlet,  an  itehin|' pa hn  Ims 

teiuled  for  the  treasure,  and  it  has  turned  red  hot  upon  tin  ii 
h-iiuls  We  believe,  however,  tluit  no  one  pities  tiiein. 

‘  III  reviewing  the  past  session  of  parliament  we  have  to  look 
overa  wilderness  of  ruins;  not  indeed,  like  those  ot  lalnnia, 
or  rjcstum,  with  the  pleasures  of  memory,  or  the  assoeiations  ol 
historv,  to  ^Mld  illustrious  sepiilehres.  There  is  not  a  sin- e 
toaehor  vesti-e  of  the  sublime  and  beantitul  about  tbe  ^hole 
allair.  A  more  hi-ubrious  and  prosaie  task  it  bas  seldom  leim 
our  lot  to  perform,  'fhe  field  is  strewn  with  the  vul^mr  potsherds 
and  fra^nneiits  of  weak  or  miselnevous  measures.  Its  smoke 
aiul  brimstone  nii-ht  remind  us  of  a  eertain  area,  said  to  )e 
iiaved  with  ^mod  intentions;  but  even  these  last  are  seareely  to 
be  found  here.  Shall  it  be  averred,  that  ministers  meant  \yell, 
Nvlieii  thev  introduced  a  Faetory  Hill  with  clauses  for  education, 
which  it  was  morallv  impossible  for  Nonconformists  or  C  atholics 
to  tolerate  for  a  sin^de  moment  ?  Did  they  purpose  well,  when 
the  ('aiiada  Corn  Hill  walked  over  the  floor  ot  the  House,  with 
two  faces,  one  to  cheat  the  country  gentlemen,  and  another  to  de¬ 
lude  impoverished  consumers,  led  astray  throii-h  visions  ot  clu'ap 
bread?  Has  not  the  proved  object  of  the  vast  majority  ol 
ministerial  measures  been  to  please  two  parties,  in  themse  \es 
utterly  irrceoncileable,  because,  politically  speakin-  wc  mean, 
the  principles  aetuatinj;  each  arc  as  opposite  .as  the  poles .  o 
worthy  object  is  gained  by  our  writin-  soft  tilings  on  such  oc- 

csusioiis.  All  their  domestic  plans  have  turned  out  to  be  eitlici 

foolish  or  futile  ones, — conservative  journals,  conservatne  couni y 
members,  conservative  clubs  and  clergy,  themselves  being  t  le 
judges.  Where  arc  their  bills  for  local  courts,  amendment  o 
the  Poor  Laws,  ecclesiastical  improvement,  internal  police,  «ini 
iuiiumerable  other  objects,  as  to  w  hich  time  and  space,  to  s.iy 
nothing  about  the  patience  of  readers,  must  assuredh  t.n  ns  . 
The  premier  came  dow  n  one  evening,  and  formally  .a  laiu 
such  a  fasciculus  of  proposed  acts  ot  parliament,  as  won  (  mu 
furnished  Lord  Tjyndburst  with  fuel  tor  his  oratorica 
tion  through  three  nights,  had  the  wliigs  only  viaduiK  o 
u])  half  what  llu*  tories  thus  surrendered.  OiU‘  man  nm\  s  e.i  a 


hkmkw  „f  the  sesskev 

liorso,  niiotlier  must  not  nst  ••  i 
fli<‘  luxuries  of  the  woolsaek*  i”' 

"  rath  of  tlie  Lord  Chaueellorat  i  ’*  smothered  tl. 

ahaudoued  Ic-dslatiou  >  or,  .lok!  Tf  uuhh"'r;‘''=i'‘‘''‘''  ="-<-ntrf 
fl'at  a  fToldeu  maee  in  e.«w  and  i„  ackuoa  le.l.r,. 

••xcred.uftly  differeut  thiu-^s '  l  J7T’  sav 

♦l.at  «  heu  tl.c  liberals  lot  measum!  ''"'.•’‘'"“■■"'''ered,  u.oreove,. 

'■i.i-d.y  „i„,«  ««■  *4;- 

'  dh  the  army  aud  „avv  iu  I  k  ^  '‘"‘'"f'''  l"olcs.sioi,s 

d()xieal,  hut,iu  a  peeuliar  sense  I  •  f'*'  ''l>P<’ar  para’ 

mam  souree  of  his  «eaku(\ss‘  ’]  e  ‘‘""•'‘fdute,!  on,- 

'‘tnimeut  ol  his  instruments  tl  .  i  ''‘>'‘-'"‘''-*ded  into  fh,-  i,,. 
pmver  to  overawe  aud  wield  the  inbrrt*  iidelleetnal 

'iist<-ad  of  heiu-  overawed  himself  '""s, 

ime  maua};ed  a  smaller  amount  off  ''  ^  ""eld,  perhaps 

;  ...to  o.-.ler  a  h-ss  r.npl  Xd  T  e 

l.ad  the  map.ates  of  (Jre-.t  i  •  ‘  ‘"’"•"".'atiou  ;  hut  to 

sp,uuer,_t„  ...,>,.1,1  j.,r  ma'mif  ecmt  n.  '  V“'’ 

whose  privih^s  o  I  ...o.n.i.olists  and 

"''""••".fr  fl.<'...,-to  lia.idh^he  • -I  t  i» 

"P'.l<'..t  establishment,  as  he  ,n,  hi  r <.|-‘a  vast 
..  sh,.tt  e.-all  this  has  iu-,.ve,|  to^  .  'T  •  “  """" 

H.'.iee  his  own  fo,ees  have  cai-.-ied  I.:  '  mind. 

tlu‘\  pirased,  have  the*  hoifor  f  i  and  unless  wIkmi 

l'‘■.'^'d  to  obey,  ami  the  IVi n.e -Mim'  r'"'.  ••'l- 

In.t  this  has  oe,.,,!?e,'l  app,-a,-,.,|  lo 

<>  >,|<(ts  have  b('en,  b(-voud  -dl  ,  *•'  fl.‘“ir  iute.-ests  ami 

n.f  talents  of  si,-  !  jy."’"’."*  ..  Ii..o  of  eoineidenee. 

frmiius  and  his  virtue.  Any  st-itV  '  '".‘^‘''.''■''"Pm-ior  both  to  his 

•.-‘.'-.the  li,-st,  but  ^r,.ateMh^  "'‘m-io.- to  him 

.""h'lit  have  worked  out  wonde,"  '  t''"  <«„  l.-.st, 

'.'h'ton.  III  his  plaee,  would  h-ivy.r.'-  "  asli- 

ii'-irt,  or  at  ouee  resiio.ed  I,!  -  'i  every  point  he  had  at 

.*....  ...  the  faee,  and  brave  itf 

•'  »i.ys  eonsidered  hi...  as  a  1  ind  f  ''.-.jrl.t.iess.  AVe  have 

. . 
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foundlnjj:  liaujrlitiness  of  demeanour  witli  j^randeur  of  purpose, 
— a  pfted  clerk  rather  than  a  luiji^hty  statesman, — a  fortunate, 
prudent  ])olitieian,  with  a  scale  of  patriotism  between  his  iinj^ers 
al)()ut  a  span  lon^. 

Even  his  tinaneial  measures  have  failed,  as  most  candid  persons 
must  admit.  It  was  from  these  that  most  was  ex])eeted,  and  that 
with  some  reason :  for  w  ho  could  have  imaj;ined,  that  a  person 
dropped  from  Oxford  into  the  House  of  Commons,  trained  thron{j:h 
a  jijood  lonj^  healthy  life  to  olHeial  habits  and  details,  could  never¬ 
theless  remain  utterly  unaeipiainted  with  those  arcana  imperii 
which  make  national  wealth  benefieiallv  subservient  to  ^rovern- 
mental  necessities?  Hut  from  the  very  first,  there  was  a  moun- 
tebaiik  air  and  manner,  which  conveved  some  doubts  about  the 
subject  to  close  observers.  No  sooner  was  he  installed  in  oilice, 
under  impressions  that  he  was  to  fill,  as  if  by  ma»j:ic,  ^  those  be^;. 
^mrly  empty  boxes’  w  hich  whij^j^ery  had  exhausted,  than  he  made 
a  low'  how  before  the  ^apin*^  public,  and  rcipiested  slv  munt/is 
for  consideration.  All  this  seemed  so  like  the  eharlatan,  w  ho  had 
collected  crowds  by  shillinjjj  tickets,  to  beliold  a  man  ^(‘ttinj^  into 
a  (piart  bottle,  and  then  informed  them  that  they  must  [ilease 
to  wait  until  he  could  find  a  bottle  lar^e  cnoujjjh.  How  ever,  the 
p)od  natured,  much  abused,  and  j^ullible  people  of  these  realms 
did  consent  to  wait,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  recpiested  them. 
Never  was  popular  patience  put  to  a  severer  trial.  The  tory 
majority  had  been  j^ot  toj^ether,  partly  by  ^ross  bribery  and  in¬ 
timidation,  but  also  to  a  jj^reat  extent  by  assurances  reiterat(‘d 
aj'ain  and  a^iiu,  that  national  bankruptcy  and  national  ruin  were 
imminent.  Had  any  eminent  conservative  dared  to  insinuate 
on  the  hustings  that  matters  mij^ht  after  all  hold  fast  for  half  a 
year  lonj^er,  his  name  would  have  been  erased  ijmo  facto  from 
the  Carlton  Club;  whence,  moreover,  not  a  farthin*^  would  have 
ever  been  fortheoniin^  to  jiay  the  expenses  of  his  election.  It  a 
little  sta»j^<^ered,  therefore,  those  honest  farnuu’s  and  shopkeejiers, 
who  had  been  driven  under  the  auspices  of  iiarsons  and  scpiires 
to  vote  for  members  who  w'onld  vote  for  Peel,  to  save  the  politi¬ 
cal  heavens  and  earth  from  fallinj^  into  chaos — when  they  dis¬ 
covered  that,  for  a  considerable  sjiace  of  time,  lonj^  enough,  as 
they  eonceived,  for  every  thinj^  to  turn  topsy  tnrvy  and  come 
njijlit  aj^ain,  the  new  ])remier  liejrjred  ])ermissiou  to  say  and  do 
nothing!  It  was  at  all  events  very  strange ;  and  y(d  those  who 
heard  or  r(‘ad  (piite  (piietly  acipiiesced  :  for,  of  course,  as  was 
J^euerally  and  justly  observed,  the  e^*^,  which  would  be,  under 
the  cireuiustances,  so  tardy  in  hatchinjr,  must  [)r()ducea  Phccnix! 
Meanwhile,  as  is  now'  jiretty  clear.  Sir  Rolx'rt  Peel  had  no  p;ir- 
ticular  plan  alter  all.  He  was  merely  waitiu;^  for  what  mij^ht 
turn  up  in  the  chapter  of  accidents.  Chartists  had  been  sullcred. 
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and  even  cnconrajrcd,  to  help  forward  the  battle  aj;ainst  liberalism  • 
and  therefore  these  silly  people  reached  out  their  necks  for  a 
little  indulj^encc.  They  were,  nevertheless,  bitterly  disappointed  : 
for  conservatives  had  nothing  but  halters  and  prosecutions  for 
them,  any  more  than  the  whigs.  The  orangemen  in  Ireland 
had  been  courted  and  coaxed  to  bellow  on  behalf  of  i)rotestant 
ascendancy,  in  order  that  its  natural  patrons  might  climb  into 
the  high  places  of  the  state,  amidst  rounds  of  Kentish  tire :  when 
lo !  before  they  were  w(‘ll  warm  in  their  seats,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  national  system  of  education  was  to  be  left  just  where 
it  was !  So  again  the  squirearchy  in  England,  who  had  exhi¬ 
bited  the  devotedness  of  janizaries  to  the  good  old  cause  of 
toryism,  clapped  their  liaiuls,  and  opened  their  mouths  wide  for 
the  ripe  plum  which  was  to  reward  them  for  coercing  tenants, 
and  mortgaging  their  estates ;  when,  to  the  dire  amazement  of 
the  whole  agricultural  interest,  their  leaders  turned  round,  as 
Lord  .lohn  Russell  observed,  and  tired  in  their  faces.  A  delusive 
tarilf  lowered  the  duty  on  foreign  hops,  and  let  in  foreign  cattle! 
I'he  pigs  of  France,  oxen  from  Holstein,  runts  from  llrittany, 
were  to  come  over  bodily  to  this  ha])py  island,  and  lick  u])  its 
])rosperity  as  they  very  gladly  would  the  grass  of  its  fields. 
Rarring  the  fun  of  seeing  the  senatorial  wisdom  of  Essex  and 
Somersetshire  sorely  non|)lussed,  and  witnessing  the  wry  faces  of 
stolid  honourable  members  shoved  into  the  water  without  mercy, 
because  it  suited  their  idolized  Palinurus  to  wear  the  ship  atb'r 
his  own  fancy,  we  do  say  it  was  a  most  gratuitous  insult  to  the 
public  understanding,  from  first  to  last.  A  bulky  measure,  ac¬ 
companied  with  such  com])licatc(l  labyrinths  of  statistics  and 
figures  as  would  be  sure  both  to  puzzle  one  section  of  the  house 
and  dazzle  the  other,  was  laid  upon  the  table.  It  was  attached, 
moreover,  to  no  less  an  impost  than  an  income  tax.  \N  hen  the 
opposition  remonstrated  against  the  burdens  of  the  lattc'r,  Sir 
Robert  assured  it  that  there  would  be  no  pressure  at  all,  since 
the  new  duty  would  be  saved  through  the  reduced  prices  of  the 
taritf :  and  when  his  followers  roared  alarm  at  such  an  awtid 


prospect,  the  premier  dexterously  devoured  his  leek,  and  hushed 
the  dull  babies,  with  protestations,  that  their  crops  and  ])roduce 
w  ould  be  just  its  valuable  as  ever !  Statements  like  these  seem, 
:vs  w*e  are  aw  are,  almost  too  strong  for  credence :  but  wc  con¬ 
fidently  appeal  to  Hansard  in  answ  er  to  all  charges  of  exaggera¬ 
tion.  In  no  other  free  country,  than  England,  could  such  a  self- 
evident  and  self-destroying  absurditv’^  have  been  toU'rated  or 
sw  allow  ed  :  yet  the  taritf  was  carried  amidst  shouts  ami  cheers, 
w  herein,  beyond  .a  doubt,  those  vociferated  the  most  who  undcr- 
st(K)d  the  least.  The  grand  modification  of  the  corn  law  was 
precisely  in  the  same  style.  I'he  mountain  of  promise  wa>  de- 
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liven'd  of  Ji  mouse  of  jicrfornuiiice.  London,  on  the  destined 
iiiudd,  initrlit  have  been  said  to  jjjasp  with  anticipation.  The 
StiK’k  Lxchaiiire,  on  tlie  previous  niorniii'’:,  was  a  lollinj^-place 
for  lounicers  ;  since  the  very  tides  of  speculation  had  paused  until 
the  ‘rraiid  secret  sliould  be  out.  Konc,  who  were  present,  will 
ever  forj^ct  the  sensation,  w  Inch  positively  seemed  to  thrill  tlirou}z;h 
St.  Steplieu^s,  w  hen  the  premier  w  as  about  to  address  the  speaker. 
He  was  to  unveil  the  result  of  lucubrations  protracted  for  weeks 
and  months  by  the  noonday  luminary  and  the  midnight  lamp  ; 
parlianieiitaiw"  reports  and  consular  researches  liad  unrolled  for 
his  special  edilicatiou  the  most  voluminous  doeumeuts  of  jiraetice 
and  experience ;  the  commercial  world  was  resting  on  its  oars 
with  interest ;  when  at  length  he  presented  all  parties  with  a 
scheme,  w  hich,  as  ]\lr.  Roebuck  correctly  said,  any  clever  actuary 
would  have  compiled  in  half  an  hour. 

Finance,  however,  was  to  atone  for  all  these  misdemeanours 
and  fooleries.  The  whigs  had  been  expelled  from  otlicc,  leaving 
behind  them  a  large  deficiency  in  the  cxchcipicr.  All  their  ('co- 
nomical  reforms,  all  their  transmutation  of  })ermancnt  debt  into 
terminable  annuities,  all  their  reductions  of  taxation,  w  ere  stow  ed 
away  ^  into  the  beggarly  empty  boxes,^  to  be  for  the  time  for¬ 
gotten.  Our  constituencies  have  short  memories,  or  this  would 
not  have  been  possible.  To  ecpialise  the  receipts  of  the  treasury 
with  its  expenditure,  Sir  Robert  Peel  imposed  an  income  tax, 
no  very  original  conception,  although  (piite  in  the  teeth  of  his 
former  expressed  policy — a  policy  indeed  so  strongly  exjiressed, 
that  had  whiggery  ventured  on  such  a  measure,  the  member  for 
'famw  orth  w  ould  have  protested  against  it,  like  a  confessor.  This, 
with  sundry  other  small  plans,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
tarilf,  was  to  accomplish  his  proposed  object.  Rut  has  it  done 
so?  Never  was  opposition  more  forbearing;  never  were  fiscal 
measures  more  prematurely  applauded  ;  never  w  ere  mere  mone¬ 
tary  calculations,  propounded  by  any  financier,  so  agreeably  ex¬ 
ceeded  :  the  returns  exceeded  anticipation  by  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  (juartcr  sterling ;  and  yet  the  deficit,  after  two  years 
of  conservative  administration,  remained  as  great  as  before.  On 
the  11th  of  August  Lord  Mouteagle  moved  in  the  ujipcr  house 
these  unanswerable  resolutions:  M.  That  this  house  observes 
with  much  concern  and  disappointment  that  the  expectations 
liehl  out  of  a  surjilus  revenue,  exceeding  5(K),()()()/.,  for  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  April,  1813,  has  not  been  realised,  but  that 
there  has  been  an  actual  deficiency  o/ 2,12 1 ,000/.,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  property,  the  application  to  the 
public  service  of  511,100/.  obtained  from  the  government  of 
f^hina,  and  a  receipt  exceeding  1,300,(K)0/.  as  duties  upon  grain 
imported.  2.  That  the  churye  fur  the  permanent  debt  has  been 
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increased  during  the  last  two  years,  the  exclieiiuer  balances  liavc 
been  reduced,  and  upwards  of  one  million  of  excbef|ucr  bills  la  id 
by  the  trustees  of  saving  banks  had  been  converted  into  stock. 
3.  That  under  these  cireiiinstances  it  is^inost  peculiarly  the  diitv 
of  the  legislature  and  of  her  ^Majesty’s  government,  to  enforce 
the  strictest  economy  which  is  consistent  with  the  public  service, 
and  to  adopt  all  such  measures  as  may  increase  the  ordinarv  re¬ 
venue  by  ensuring  to  llritish  industry,  whether  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  or  commercial,  its  widest  and  freest  extension, 
and  its  largest  reward;  thus  averting  from  the  country  the  ca¬ 
lamity  of  the  re-enactment  of  a  tax  upon  ])roi)erty  in  time  of 
peace,  and  promoting  the  well-being  of  all  classes  of  her  ^Tajes- 
ty’s  subjects.^  We  repeatedly  predicted  that  Sir  Kobert  IVcl 
M  ould  M'itness  the  frustration  of  his  expressed  hopes  :  but  it  must 
be  OM  ned  that  conservatism  has  fallen  into  the  dust  with  greater 
rapidity  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  Allowing  it  another 
year  of  power,  the  country  will  have  had  to  purchase  its  dear 
experience  at  the  i)riec  of  about  fifteen  millions  sterling.  Idhe- 
ralism  can  atVord  to  be  economical.  It  has  learned  to  trust  in 
the  peojdc,  and  seek  the  promotion  of  popular  comfort.  It  was 
prepared  to  have  made  good  the  fiscal  deficit  by  reductions  of 
duty;  by  taking  off  the  manacles  and  fetters  from  the  hands 
and  feet  of  trade ;  by  giving  us  cheaj)  corn,  cheap  sugar,  cheap 
timber;  and  if  all  these  failed  to  ansMcr  the  purpose,  by  im¬ 
posing  the  legacy  tax  upon  real  as  mcU  as  personal  property, 
'roryisin  cannot  Init  be  expensive.  All  its  associations  arc  with 
the  privileged  classes.  Its  affections  roost  under  the  eaves  of 
the  mansion,  rather  than  the  cottage.  It  consorts  with  the 
nobles  and  M  calthy  ones  of  the  land,  rather  than  the  labourers  of 
the  earth  or  the  artizans  in  the  factories.  Its  language  may  he 
about  the  house  of  industry  :  its  heart  is  in  the  temple  of  ^1  am¬ 
nion.  Sir  Robert  may  knoM'  more  than  his  ow  u  ])arty  about 
w  hat  ought  to  have  been  done  :  yet  that  knoM  ledge  only  invests 
his  culpability  with  a  deeper  stain. 

In  Mhat,  then,  mc  may  demand  from  his  supporters,  has  he 
succeeded  ?  Parliament  sat  nearly  seven  montlis,  and  lt)r  what 
object,  beyond  voting  the  supplies,  and  passing  the  Irish  Arms 
Rill?  This  last  measure  'would  seem  to  be  fraught  M'ith  danger. 
In  our  gunpoMder  mills,  mo  believe,  even  strangers  are  not 
admitted  w  ithout  putting  on  list  shoes ;  but  M'hat  should  we  say 
to  any  persons  proposing  to  pass  through  one  of  them  witli 
ignited  torches  in  their  hands?  The  sister  kingdom  is  allowid 
to  be  in  the  highest  state  of  political  inflammation ;  and  the 
grand  measure  of  the  session,  for  Mhich  ministers  fought,  as  it 
for  the  palladium  of  empire,  night  after  niglit,  is  an  act  tliat 
would  rouse  Kngland  and  Scotland  into  madness,  Irom  (  aith* 
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VOSS  to  Cornwall,  wore  tlicv  included  witliiu  its  operations.  Not 
inontlis  will  have  j-lidcd  away,  hchire  there  will  he  deinon- 
strited  (‘itlier  its  supreme  folly,  or  its  perlect  inntihty.  It 
proved  foolish,  it  cannot  fail  to  he  injnrions;  it  shown  to  he 
useless  it  will  have  been  a  ^n*atuitons  insult  to  Ireland.  Onr 
oonvietions  are  strong;,  that  it  will  turn  out  to  have  been  all 
these  to‘^(‘t]!er.  All  arms  are,  without  exception,  to  he  bramled 
iVoin  (’ape  C'lear  to  the  (liant^s  Causeway.  The  very  word  was 
ill  the  on‘nnal  draft  of  the  hill,  until  exchan^-ed  for  the  equally 
etlieacions^  hut  more  insidious  one,  of  markimj,  Unrej,nstered 
•mil  unlicensed  weapons  will  have  to  he  surrendered;  that  is,  it 
the  authorities  can  j^et  hold  of  them.  Ihit  the  whole  task,  Irom 
first  to  last,  will  he  like  takin^^  hornets  and  not  honey,  out  of 
the  jaws  of  a  livin*:,  rather  than  from  the  carcase  of  a  dead  lion  ! 
Our  ministers  have  the  stranjrest  notion  of  what  really  consti¬ 
tutes  eoneiliation.  Ihit  to  let  all  this  pass  for  the  present,  wc 
venture  to  hrin^  against  them  lour  speci tic  charges.  1.  ihey 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  dissever  the  empire.  2.  They  are 
(Irving  up  the  sources  of  our  national  prosperity.  3.  They  ani 
prostniting  the  whole  fabric  of  onr  foreign  policy.  4.  Tlu^y  are 
aeeiimulating  the  materials  at  home  for  a  violent  and  inevitable 
revolution. 

1.  Then  dissever  the  empire,  \a 

are  always  ready  to  maintain  in  polities,  that  whenwer  an  in- 
justi(*e  is  jiroved,  those  jiarties  who  willnlly  uphold  it,  aie  le- 
sj)()usil)k^  for  its  eonse(|nences.  Ireland  nas  comtiicied  hy 
Mnglaud  some  cimtnries  ago,  and  treated  just  as  (  inderella  was, 
l)v  her  sisters,  in  the  fairy  story,  lor  many  generations.  Not  a 
word  of  iialliation  can  he  urged  on  this  painlnl  subject.  AN  e 
were  verily  guilty  coneerning  the  emerald  Isle,  from  the  (hns  ol 
the  Henries  downwards.  Nevertheless,  these  children  of  bond¬ 
age  and  alllietion  at  least  mnltiplied,  il  they  did  not  thrive;  and 
in  1782,  when  Ameriea  had  tanglit  ns  one  of  the  severest 
lessons  we  have  yet  had  to  learn,  the  Irish  volunteers,  with  anus 
ill  their  hands,  demanded  and  obtained  a  recognition  of  their 
iiidependence.  One  might  now  imagine,  that  the  entire  page 
of  history  relative  to  the  results  ot  our  transatlantic  nial- 
adiiiiuist ration,  from  the  hiittle  of  IhinkeCs  Hill  to  tlic  snr- 
riMider  of  Vorktow  ii,  had  been  tc^rn  out  of  Time’s  old  almanac. 
Then  came  the  rebellion  and  the  union ;  and  thirty  years  alter- 
wards.  Catholic  emancipation.  In  1810,  the  four  provinces  ol 
liiMiister,  MimstiT,  Connaught,  and  Ulster,  numhered  eight 
iiiillions ;  of  whom  an  immense  portion  had  hegun  to  think, 
read,  and  reason  for  themselves ;  or  at  least  to  listen  most 
attentively  to  ccHain  popular  leaders.  These  leaders  told  with 
impassioned  vehemence  their  tale  of  the  wrongs  of  Lrin ;  they 
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„(,iutea  to  facts  for  tlicir  confirmation ;  there  norc  more  than  a 
re, . Una  Gravamaa,  ^yh\ch  conhl  not  he  mistaken  ;  .;:nonuu;e. 
destitution,  famine,  opiiression,  and  nakedness,  hem^  the  ivit- 
esscs  T'v>*  otl‘cr  matters  were  also  pressed  npon  puhhe 
tteiition;  namely,  that  no  concession  had  ever  heen  made, 
except  under  the  inllnenee  of  fear;  and  further,  tl.at  everv  con- 
ccssimi  when  so  granted,  was  rendered  as  nearly  nominal  as 

iiossihlc.  English  policy  towards  Ireland  has  gone  fai  tmian  s 

K  m  Eishop  Berkeley’s  enrions  theory  of  ideas  ;  or  men  its 
extorted  instice  is  found  shadowy  rather  than  rea  .  I  addy  s 
fi7  emit  lines  to  he  pigs  and  potatoes  ;  indeed,  almost  sole Iv 

he  latter  for  his  swine  have  had  to  cross  the  channel,  upon  the 
the  I  ^  ,  ^jcanwhile,  one  master  griev¬ 

ance  Is  toivered  ahovo  all  the  rest;  the  Chnreh  Estahhshimad. 

I  s  lineaments  are  too  notorious  to  reiinirc  any  description  he. e 

Ml  liberal  episcopalians  arc  of  one  mind  about  the  ni.itu.  . 

land  teeming  with  catholics,  is  apportioned  out  into  protestant 
'.cnefiees.  Including  the  glebes,  wh.eh  w 
observed  were  studiously  kept  in  the  hack  ground  tlnonghm 
recent  dehatcs.  as  were  also  all  fines,  (an  enornions  toinitam  of 
ehaiiferrc^nne,)  there  exists  in  the  sister  islanil  a  mass  of 

ecclesiastical  property,  which,  taken  at  5''?“^['‘''!r?7^!‘7iii7iis 
el.ase  would  produce  the  enormous  prn.cii.al  of  tlnitv  r  ^ 
of  n  nn.ds  stmdiiig.  This  capital  is  professedly  devoted  to  the 
relmions  iiistrnetion  of  the  people  ;  hut  is  altogether  in  *  '‘j  l'^' 
scKi  of  one  small  section  of  it,  that  seeUoa. 
tealh  of  the  whole !  The  statistics  arc,  m  roniu  m.  u  is, 

(>  ")(H)  (ioo  Roinaiiists,  GoO.OtX)  I’rcshyterians  am  oop 

formists,  8r.0,<KX)  Episcopalians;  of  whom, 

returned  themselves  as  Weslcyans,  m  commnmoii  witli,  oi  n 

least  attendance  upon  the  services  of  the  *=7  * ‘nWirditi  's 
sheer  necessitv.  To  this  monster  of  all  mo.istrons  '  J 

7t  to  su  •  'voVse,  Sir  llohert  Peel  has  avowed  Ins  ump.a  f  j 

7  fall.  Apart  from  all  diflerenees  about  doctrine  m  d  Imi^. 
pline  ill  religions  matters,  we  dciionnce  the  so-calU  d 
Sand  iirireland,  as  an  anomaly  without  l-rul W  np  >> 
face  of  the  earth.  Should  conservatism  he  permitted 
its  will,  and  remain  in  power,  the  n.non  is  a 
Placed  niion  sneh  a  rotten  fonmlatioii,  it  will  no  iiu  ‘ 
the  storm  than  the  world  could  stand  upon  an  eleidiant,  .n 
elephant  upon  a  tortoise,  as  in  the  lln.doo  ‘'."’‘“"’7'’,"' ; 
tories,  therefore,  are  tearing  asunder  the  eiiipne.  i 
time  to  touch  niioii  fixity  of  tenure,  parliament ar\  '.‘'h 
tion,  or  other  inferior  topics.  Onr  mnnsters  '  't  to 

black  lianiier  upon  the  chnreh  tower;  where  it  Mill 
shmls  i\\\{\  tattiM's. 
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2.  Tlieif  ore  druinf/  op  the  sources  of  our  nntiouat  prospcritij. 
There  nre  those  amongst  their  supporters  who  profess  to  con¬ 
sider  lauded  property  as  the  mainspring  of  national  welfare. 
I'hc  notion  is  carried  by  them  to  an  absurd  degree  of  exclusive¬ 
ness;  but,  falling  for  a  moment  into  their  views,  has  toryism 
hecii  a  genuine  friend  to  the  agricultural  interest, — either  to 
landlord,  tenant,  or  labourer?  Upon  the  first,  it  has  saddled  all 
the  follies  of  feudalism;  primogeniture,  entails,  dowry,  and, 
until  of  late  years,  fines  and  recoveries.  The  second  it  has 
degraded  to  a  dupe  and  a  tool ;  and  the  third  to  a  mere  serf  on 
the  soil.  It  has  reared  up  the  present  race  of  landed  pro])rie- 
tors  to  inherit  the  debts  and  mortgages  of  their  forefatliers, 
under  a  system  of  monopoly,  which  the  anti-corn-law  league 
must  shortly  shatter  in  ])icees.  Ministers,  nevertheless,  have 
pledged  themselves  to  this  system  by  their  deeds;  whilst  their 
speeches  are  all  the  other  way:  so  that  when  at  last  the  dreaded 
catastrophe  arrives,  they  must,  at  all  events,  be  gazetted  as 
haiduMipts  in  character,  if  not  in  estate.  Scarcely  any  property 
in  land  need  have  suffered  by  the  change,  had  the  helm  of  the 
state  been  guided  by  honest  principles ;  but  onr  apprehensions 
arise  from  the  rccpiircd  abolition  of  injustice  not  taking  place  in 
sntlieicnt  time.  We  fear  that  a  conservative  cabinet  contains 


too  many  men  of  Snccoth,  who  will  have  to  be  taught  know¬ 
ledge  by  the  thorns  and  briars  of  the  wilderness;  and  that, 
perhaps,  when  it  has  become  a  little  too  late.  Military  minis¬ 
ters,  and  especially  those  covenal  with  stars  and  laurels,  take 
small  pains  to  accpiaint  themselves  with  the  philoso])hy  of  landed 
|)r()j)crty  in  its  complicated  social  bearings.  This  is  a  discovery 
which  the  lords  of  acres  will  jircscntly  make,  amidst  no  little 
wonderment  and  confusion.  The  sources  of  national  welfare, 
therefore,  involved  in  a  large  landed  interest  returning  a  rental 
of  a  million  sterling  per  week,  arc  no  more  studied  by  onr  pre¬ 
sent  statesmen  than  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  All  that  their 


l>olicy  has  elfected  is  to  place  that  interest  in  a  position  of 
antagonism  towards  all  other  interests,  like  the  scoqnon  amidst 
coals  of  fire.  Onr  vast  agricultural  po|)nlation  seems  sinking 
into  discontent  and  ])anperism.  Scarcely  more  intelligence  has 
heen  struck  out  from  it,  than  may  serve  to  display  the  darkest 
mountains  of  ignorance,  jn’ejndiec,  and  irrcligion.  Is  the  pros¬ 
pect  better,  on  turning  towards  onr  towns  and  manufactories  ? 
1  he  wisest  and  cjxhncst  judges  have  to  hold  their  breath  when 
they  mention  Stockport,  Hirmingham,  and  Shcflield,  onr  mined 


iron  masters,  hostile  tariffs,  and  dwindling  customs.  Their 
decrease  in  April  last,  as  compared  with  the  previous  April,  was 
no  less  than  1,()7(),38()/. :  and  the  deficit  of  onr  excise,  for  July, 
iiI»on  the  entir(‘  year,  was  a  similar  sum,  1,()I.‘5,H()8/.  Monopoly 
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1.1?  '![“  ..fj- . . 

•'■'t  <"vat  hiUuiM  is  not  u  liat  slic  oncv  ivii  /i  I"".'"' 
lioiu'st  Inisincss  arc  . . .  ,1,  .  ‘',V'  l"•"»its  „f 

JiiJirkcts  arc  scarcely  wiTiHi  iittcii(lii,.r .  ".""'""nn ; 

and  the  prospects  oC ciiip|„vii,.r  it  ],  .r.’  ‘"'I'Kal  is  Masti,,., 
tliat  soi-icty  p'l.erally  is  sii'-k  at  J,c-„.  arc  (l,.|,„iv,:: 

•leiicc  111  piiijiic  character;  and  Ic-ist  nf  1  "" 

imnistcrs.  ^ccd  it  lie  added  tint  ho  ^  -1*  1“  l’''''‘i'at 

sorrow  and  not  in  anger  ?  The  lin 
<<e>ent  to  extinguish  unholv  fires  [n  s-d- 

0111  rraders,  one  steji  further.  ^  advance-,  with 

England,  from  I^n‘rcircu2tmfcli1m£  MVv/. 

<ltnce,  have  a  potential  voice  in  the  '""’ar  I'rovi- 

V'  'Vlmse  lilierties,  we  even  vcl, lure  f  "'f  ^  tl.e  ark 

l^oeping.  Her  genuine  interests?’  ‘"'"i 
serving  order  nixm  the  sea  •owl  ‘  “’"“.'  s  laid  in  ore- 

tocraev,  it  is  true,  have  con'tHve,!  o  ronsTl'l '  ■ ‘ 
am  plunge  the  conntrv  into  contest  o  ^  "‘forests 

. . <,f  ,i.c  '  . . . . 

enrrcnce  in  future  Jlolv  A  f  l’'Osent,  and  checkin-  its  re 

I'roper  halance  of  nower  wit)  *  ".^'c  iiiadc  to  iircserve  the 

-ak  people.  Lorll  a  hngilear  to  alarm 

dispatches,  what  used  to  he  done  as  a  about,  hy  j.rotocolsaml 
ami  arnnes.  His  Svrian  scheme  ’  "‘after  of  course,  hv  fleets 
hnt  we  believe,  fl,eV  will  be  fonmrso'  exceptions; 

icahty.  A\  c  assert,  without  fear  of  ee  't'^T-  ‘‘‘I'l’oaranee  than 
pression  of  fl,e  slave  trade  onm.i  ‘^""^'■"'''of>oii,  that  the  snp- 
">eree,  ami  avoi.Ii,,-  c.intiiim  ta  ?  ir''-  ‘■"'a- 

t<'ristie  leatnres  of  his  trails  ic  1  ? ’  oliarae- 

mtrignes  were  haflled,  both  in  In  ?  ‘ 

Anstria  and  Tiirkev  were  1,  .eel  f  «<'Sl'liorns; 

treaties  upo„  principles  wl  ic  n 

"""oa.  and  (iran.l  ziei’  tV. '  ‘^‘‘•"tlod  the  liiter- 

'’oaiasula  and  Smith  A  Z"’’  ‘'"'‘titations 

'"terterenee :  whilst,  in  Xori b  \  P'otcctcd  from  ton  igii 

"xire  favourable  results  tlein  T  m  ^  *""1  ‘"r  far 

"  ere  able  to  realize.  Xow  Sir  1’^' I  * ''f  '  *  Ashburton 

olm.d  over  all  these  gloH^’  .  ‘"''I*:  *  «''  >‘as  brought  a  dense 
f^abool  and  the  other  in  Chin! one  in 

ra  KT  thana  jmlieioiis  adoptioiVof  t?** ^^"'""b'b  a  fortunate, 

'"Ption  of  the  policy,  i.laiis,  and  instrii- 
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mnits  ot  Ins  jyrodeocssors  in  oflicc.  Tlu-v  had  sown,  and  1«.  h  ul 
ciitcird  into  their  lahonrs.  Hnt  what  shall  wo  sav  to  his  nr'o 
torian  prelect  in  the  Jiast  Indies,— the  govcrnor--t'neral  of  i,,',,* 
elaiiiations,— the  Sampson  Alfghanistes  of  onr  carieatiires  in  the 
lioiidon  print-shops, — displaying:  his  curls  for  the  edification  of 
Afira  and  Calcutta,— groaning'  under  the  gates  of  Soniiianth  — 

'*'■‘’"''1."*?  ^  IH'"'!' aixl  Iwinhast  of  orientalism 

and  alli.uiig  Scindia  to  onr  territories,  after  pnhiie  avowals  that 
they  had  already  extended  too  far,  and  should,  therefore,  advaiiee 
no  inorc.''  \\  hat  shal  we  say  to  the  too  well  foiimh-d  annre- 
hcnsions,  that  l< ranee  has  supplanted  us  at  Kio  Janeiro;  to  the 
s  arot  St.  1  eterslmrg  once  more  eulmiiiating  at  StamhonI  •  to 
the  reversal  of  onr  infhienee,  as  well  as  of  all  order  in  Siiain 
«ith  hehkelihood  ot  Isabella  the  Second  becoming  wife  to  a 
son  ot  Loms  1  hilippeV  Much  stress  lias  been  placed  npon  the 
lieat\  on\asbnigtoii;  but  apart  from  all  that  may  be  adduced 
against  the  very  dubious  provisions  with  regard  to  the  interests 
ot  our  sable  fellow-ercatnres.  Air.  AVebster  bimself  assured  the 
nuhtant  people  of  Alaiiie  and  Vermont  that,  as  to  territory 
America  had  secured  seven-twelfths  of  the  disimted  lands  i‘n’ 
extent,  and  no  less  than  three-fourths  of  them  in  value'  Nor 
IS  the  Oregon  bonndary  by  any  means  settled  ;  so  that  ministers 
nu\  be  justly  said  to  have  conceded  where  they  oii-dit  to  have 
.ceil  firm,  mill  to  have  been  obstinate  where  they  i ''|  t -a  leas? 
.aye  coneihatcd.  Air.  Ellis  has  inihappily  retilrned  f  at  V  e 
i.izi  s,  »e  infectd.  The  King of  Hanover,  it  is  to  be  feared  has 

S.._aits  of  Oibrf  /o 

;  i:.:i 

tl.a  1  It  was  advantageous  at  home  to  her  iiaEve  snbiects  ’ 

E^'certain  el  Y?’"  -  l)odoim  Sd  i’n  hoarier 

ti'^emnsta  ices  S‘'b  f  together  under  certain 

selfishness  m’c  1  n!I  f:  ii' Stupidity,  bigotry,  and 

aiiarehv  iniist  sooner'’or'l’at  cauldron,  out  of  which 

stood  tl.J  ?  •  ^ter  arise;  provided,  it  is  to  he  uiider- 

‘lassl’s  !n^  boio  r*n  ’  '’‘''"'"-"'k 

"'•'stoca-atie  J  u.  ^  .  «f  their  work,  through  an 

'■'.I.  xiv  ‘ If'n'slatioii,  which  eircnm.scribcs  the  inlet 


AViir.  .  : 
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of  l.iTii.Uc(.r..,  ami  the  outlet  of  our  luauufactures  'I'l,;, 
louudiu};  anomaly,  as  is  now  opeulv  avowed  must  1...  ' 

tamed  to  keq)  up  luf;h  rents,  ami  pre'serve  liarmless'a  mult  t ml c 
ol  both  -roec  y  and  needy  proprietors,  who  liave  marriec  the  r 
wives,  or  portioned  off  their  ehildreu  umler  the  aus pieJ'  '  • 
monopoly  Around  this  favoured  multitude,  however,  livin-  i,, 
a  world  of  Its  own,  clothed  in  purple  ami  fine  linen  -n  ,H. 

numerous  thousand  fold,  with  similar  wants,  wishes  '  1 

‘PlK-t.tes  A\,th  the  first  elass  there  is  opulcnee  untol.r-’i  h 
tlie  second,  poverty  ludescrihahle.  So  loiiK  as  the  last  'c.n. 
<-outinuc  eiifrafted  iii  useful  ami  remunerative  toil,  no  comii  ui 
sons  were  ilrawn.  Hunger  was  appeased,  and  an  iudustriom' 
goml-humoured  jieople  remained  satisfied.  Hut  let  we-dlli’ 
t  hrough  mere  wantonness,  arrest  the  wheels  of  indust rv,  and  I  ,’- 
hole  .scene  mu.st  rapidly  change.  The  revolution  has  alre'ulv 
h  gun.  lliehcs  are  no  more  than  the  realized  results  of  hiunali 
hihoiii.  Mith  a  cessation  of  the  last  they  fade  away  into  the 
wseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  The  lanii)  of  Aladdin  could  never 

sVen^tir/ " or  woe;  ami  our  ministers 

ell'  Jl  V  ««fid  talisman;  or 

1  mini  •V'“nr  “'h  ■"'*  '“lotion,  hv  the 

!  os  of  difhenlty,  which  now  stands  before  them  V  'J'lu-V  are 

llemmsT?  fast  to  a  mercantile  policy  coii- 

ile,  !  11. ""  *'t-'ai»st  nobles,  physical  force,  mad. 

(1  md  by  passion,  agam.st  imiperty,  which  is  the  pillar  of  civili- 

I  tr.'nf  ‘^“"‘^t'lved  for  an  instant,  that  millions 

lion  !,l‘i  contemplate  their  own  state  of  deiiriva- 

11 1,  « ill  subside  into  pcrmaueiit  aeipiiesceiicc  ?  Starvation  has 
o  i.  rs,  any  more  than  popular  frenzy  can  have  reason.  What 

l  itr;'.!!:  “r*  «*-der,-of  estates,  funds,  and 

.ml  l.r  1  "•*  ‘established  clergy,— of  the  thousand 

lit l''  I'  '^f  »oftl>er  lifq-iii  the  clutches  of 

11m  .(•  i'",'  pauperism?  Let  the  speakers  at 

Is  ..  m '  I  •  ‘n'  '^c  li.stencd  to,  for  testiniouies 

m.n  1 .  "'n'l.  "'ay  oot,  ami  ,Io  not 

reiiii'ili  '  '.*^*1  ‘’I""'""''*  ami  conclusions,  nor  in  many  of  the 

vitive  'Mt  ir'**”'"*  *  1  "  hat  says  one  of  the  leading* conscr- 

dressit'i  r  tl  ‘aob  to  the  present  state  of  afiairs,  when  ad- 

misml-’  r'.  ao‘1  traders  of  his  native  town?  ‘  The 

niiblic  m’  ““  aions  lelore  an  uncxce])tioiiabIe  and  numerous 
!u!  ’  ll.  .!‘T!  "  '"aoy  of  their  fellow-creatures  hail 

they  sii'l!'.'  exposed,  iveiv  still  increasing;  yet  if 

•  IOC  o  11  ministers  upon  the  siiliject,  they  would  he 
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told,  *  Von  must  unit  nitli  pationco,  time  ^vill  sot  all  things 
straight;  ovor-production  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evil;  limit  the 
production,  turn  oil*  your  men,  ami  you  will  be  all  rij^lit/  He 
thouj^lit,  therefore,  tliat  it  was  their  duty  to  j?o  to  ministers,  and 
iiKjuire  what  remedy  they  co\dd  provide  t\fr  the  workiuj;  classes. 
If  persons  woidd  visit  the  districts  round  Birmingham,  they 
would  find  that,  in  a  large  j)roportiou  of  them,  men,  who  were 
willing  to  work,  amhvho  were  once  able  to  work,  were  now  actually 
starving,  because  they  could  uof  work.  He  said  once  able  to  worh% 
because  he  knew  masters  who  had  told  him,  that  in  three  or  four 
instances  where  men  who  had  a])plied  for  work,  and  who,  in  eou- 
scMpieuce  of  a  few  orders  received,  were  set  to  work,  had,  never¬ 
theless,  been  found  to  be  in  such  a  dreadful  state  of  weakness, 
and  so  reduced,  tliat  they  were  unable  to  complete  their  task, 
and  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  employment  they  had  been  so 
long  seeking  in  vain  T  In  this  manner  is  the  paralysis  of 
national  prosperity  stealthily  extending  itself  to  the  very  vitals 
of  the  country.  Yet  long  before  these  arc  reached,  convulsion 
will  most  probably  have  become  irresistible  in  its  nork  of  mis¬ 
chief.  What  is  the  state  of  Ireland,  at  the  present  moment, 
amidst  the  dismissal  of  magistrates,  the  search  fiftcr  arms,  the 
marching  and  drilling  of  troops,  the  transit  of  artillery  and 
cavalry,  the  fortification  of  garrisons,  the  aggregation  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  war,  the  silent  and  orderly  organization  of  millions  of 
repealers,  the  (piailing  tones  and  crouching  attitudes  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  murmurs  of  a  popular  deluge,  rising  higher  and  higher 
every  passing  hour,  as  if  to  float  the  framework  of  another 
constitution,  if  not  of  another  dynasty?  Frightful  arc  the 
rumours  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  Is 
a  flood  of  water  to  be  turned  into  a  deluge  of  fire?  Will  Chartism 
remain  (piict  when  the  sister  kingdom  has  become  a  jaditienl 
lleclaor  Vesuvius?  '  Is  the  ground  stable  underneath  our  ow?i 
feet  ?  Who  is  to  speak  peace  to  Rebecca  and  her  daughters  in 
South  ales?  Who  will  assuage  the  uproar  of  our  mining  dis¬ 
tricts?  Are  British  farmers  in  love  with  their  landlords,  or  witli  the 
clericals  devouring  the  tcntli  sheaf, — the  tenth  lamb, — tlmteutli 
pound  of  butter  or  cheese,  the  tenth  load  of  hay, — albeit  these 
offerings  arc  now  cloaked  under  the  less  offensive  title  and  garb 
of  commutation  and  rent-charge?  We  assert,  fearlessly,  that 
the  church  of  England,  as  an  institution,  is  ra])idly  losing  and 
?<(inaiulcriug  the  best  affections  of  her  own  children ;  who  are 
getting  daily  more  disgusted  with  her  sanctimonious  servility  to 
the  state,  her  insolent  airs  towards  the  laity,  her  spiritual  oglijig 
between  ])rotestautism  and  Buseyism,  the  tergiversation  of  h(‘r 
prehites,  blowing  as  tlicy  do  both  liot  and  cold  in  the  same 
breath,  denouncing  traetarian  doctrines  in  charges,  and  installing 
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tlicir  prcjichcrs  into  some  of  the  best  amongst  the  new  ehurehos  ! 
All  tliese  things,  taken  as  they  must  be  in  connexion  witli  the 
growth  of  noneonforinity,  the  revival  of  Konianisni,  the  pereep- 
tiblc  agitation  throughout  all  our  institutions,  the  grievances  of 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  church-rates,  the  apparition  of  a  IVee 
Secession,  and  the  proceedings  of  presbyterianism  in  Scotland, 
the  lowering  sullen  aspect  of  our  middle  and  lower  classes, — all 
these,  we  repeat  it,  atlect  our  minds  as  being  symptomatic  of  an 
approaching  crisis. 

M  eanwhile,  under  the  good  pro^^dcncc  of  Cod,  there  arc  va¬ 
rious  alleviations  and  remedies  at  hand,  if  our  governors  only 
had  the  heart  and  wisdom  to  resort  to  them.  \Vc  mav  venture 


jnst  a  passing  glance  at  some  of  these,  which  we  would  imh  ed 
commend  to  both  the  consideration  and  prayers  of  our  readers. 
One  is  the  annihilation  of  party.  If  toryism  be  bowing  its  head 
towards  the  dust,  we  must  confess  that  the  brow  of  whiggerv  looks 
anything  but  triunn)hant.  The  new  member  for  Durham  rightly 
ridicided  the  pretences  both  of  the  ministry  jind  its  o[)t)onents. 
Perhaps  mere  power  and  j)lacc  will  hardly  lose  their  charms, 
until  contending  sections  become  still  more  alarmed  for  the 
general  safety  than  would  at  present  appear  to  be  the  case. 
Such  an  event,  however,  cannot  be  far  otf ;  because,  whilst  the 


pressure  of  distress  gets  every  month  more  and  more  atllictive, 
the  number  of  readers,  listeners,  thinkers,  and  sntferers  grow 
proport ionably.  Time  and  events  arc  gathering  together  a  house 
of  commons  which  is  not  to  be  counted  out !  A  spectre  will 
spring  out  of  the  yawning  ground,  declaring  w  ith  a  voice  of 
thunder  that  so.metimng  must  he  done;  at  whose  single  cry 
we  may  hope  to  behold  individualism  and  selfishness  expire. 
Public  opinion  w  ill  then  invest  itself  w  ith  terrific  authority  ;  and, 
to  be  expressed  lawfully  and  beneficially,  there  will  be  a  call  for 
enlarged  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot.  In  no  other  way  will  the 
revolution  be  t)revented  from  bathing  its  garments  in  blood. 
Patriotism  must  absorb  party,  and  adoj)t,  in  something  more 
than  mere  profession,  the  genuine  ])rinciples  of  popular  repre¬ 
sentation.  Have  not  our  fellow-sid)jccts  an  indefeasible  right 
to  all  this?  AVhat,  according  to  whiggerv  itself,  is  the  true  and 
veritable  source  of  power?  Can  it  now’  be  said,  without  mock¬ 
ery,  that  our  operatives  have  any  substantial  jilace,  voice,  interest, 
or  influence  in  parliament ;  in  that  very  chamber  intended  for 
their  especial  benefit  and  advantage — that  it  might  be  to  them 
what  the  tribunicial  protection  was  to  the  o])presscd  Homans, 
and  indeed  something  more  ?  Are  not  mvriads  of  hearty,  brawny 
artisans,  beginning  to  perceive  that,  with  resjiect  to  themselves, 
the  w  hole  atfair  has  hitlierto  been  a  farce  and  a  piece  of  jugglery  .'' 
It  a  princess  is  to  be  married  and  wants  an  annuity,  alter  the 
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(lircasc  of  Jin  cnomiously  ricli  fjither — if  rovjil  stjil>los  arc  to  be 
iTCctcd,  Jit  a  cost  of  from  70, ()()()/.  to  100, (K)()/. — if  a  pjirk  or  new 
kitchen  j^Jirdcns  are  to  be  laid  out  at  Windsor — if  an  act  of  pjir- 
lljiincnt  l)e  necessary  to  preserve  evidence  for  the  succession  to 
an  anti(piJited  nniripiisatc — then  indeed  tlie  clnb-houscs  are 
scoured,  liononiblc  sciuitors  arc  wliipped  into  tlicir  scats,  or  they 
iiock  to  them  of  their  own  accord,  lint  supposing  the  dcliate 
ahout  those  who  are  now,  litcnilly,  her  nnijesty’s  ^  i)oor  commons/ 
about  the  welf  are  of  mecluinics,  shopkeepers,  or  tbc  lower  orders, 
as  they  Jire  termed,  in  all  their  multilarious  rjimitications,  who 
then  regjirds  the  discussions?  The  lleform  Bill  only  broke  the 
ice  of  tlic  nomimition  system.  Feudalism  must  not  merely  be 
cliccked  or  frightened,  but  destroyed  Jind  erjulicated.  Unless 
this  be  done  pcjiccjibly,  it  will  be  ellectial  violently  !  And,  for 
the  sjike  of  the  former,  our  sulVrjigc  must  be  simplified,  purified, 
and  extended. 


Such  jin  extension  will  doubtless  lejid  to  grcjit  modificjitions 
and  changes ;  for  which  reason,  jit  the  very  mention  of  it,  con- 
scrvjitism  turns  pjile.  A  redoubtjible  canon  residentijiry  of  St. 
Pjud’s  luis  printed  and  jiublished  a  ])junphlet,  in  which  be  (h‘- 
chires  tluit  the  name  of  the  bjdlot  alwjiys  cjists  him  ^into  a  cold 
pcrspinition.^  And  no  wonder  either;  for  one  of  the  remedies 
most  recpiired  to  allay  the  fever  of  the  jinblic  mind  is  religious 
eipuility,  which  would  quickly  follow  in  the  rear  of  an  extendi'd 


sutlVjige  protected  from  aristocnitic  Jind  ecclcsijistical  interfe- 


rcuce.  'riie  [leojile,  once  fjiirly  represented  in  the  lower  chamber. 


would  forthwith  set  Jibout  a  refornuition  of  abuses. 


Even  Ejirl 


drey  once  stjirtled  the  episcopjil  bench  from  its  ])ropriety,  with 
the  solemn  Jidmonition,  ‘  Set  thine  house  iii  order  !’  Every  imin, 
woman,  and  child  in  these  kingdoms  must  sooner  or  hiter  be 
allowed  to  serve  God  in  their  own  wjiv;  and  that  not  merely  in 
the  tolenition  of  religious  differences,  but  tbc  cstjiblisbmcnt  of 


religious  eipudity.  Five  millions  sterling  ])er  Jinnum  must  cejise 
to  be  a  llenjjimiiFs  mess,  Jillotted  to  one  denomimition,  for  its 
own  disgrace  and  the  public  affliction.  It  is  folly  to  disguise 
Jiuy  part  of  this  matter ,  for  how  long,  we  would  ask,  will  our 
Inerarchy  domineer  in  Enghind,  Jiftcr  the  sentence  upon  all  such 
institutions  sluill  have  been  scjiled  and  delivered  in  Ireland? 


The  metropolitan  must  prepjirc  to  quit  Lambctb  jind  Addis- 
combe,  unless  dejitb  shall  eject  him  beforehand.  Bishops  must 
dopjirt  from  their  pjilaccs,  cjistlcs,  and  country  houses.  Fines, 
glebes,  great  and  smjill  tithes  m.ay  luiyc  been,  until  now,  the 
stjirs  and  constelhitions  in  tbeir  spiritual  firmjuncnt  to  ])rehites, 
dcjins,  ])reben(hiries,  iucumbents,  and  surrogates;  but  the  night 
is  fjir  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand;  they  are  jilrcjidy  waning  befon; 
Jiu  orient  aurora.  To  suppose  that  catholics  and  dissenters  will 
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-t,  .ii,i,„.„,„  li,  ;Zr.i,c  c^Ll"  i«o 

<or  he  suke  of  the  peucc  of  the  coii,,trv!If  1i  'P 
tf soil— for  (he  sake  of  general  cckieatio^i— 
oxoeption,  of  all  ehusses.  Are  tlie  ui.  X  if'  "‘^'"’"1 

<<"‘»ta.ns  to  all  l,»t  those  wlio  sulJerihr^^- V"* 
not  heheve,  or  w  ho  cniplov  themselves  i,,*  en  ”  "P  '• 
oreatiires  from  ftothic  eollewcs  and  InlU  tl*oir  feilow. 

of  the  liadelide,  Bodleian  and  rit/udU  '  archives 

of  Arehhishop  Land  Inn  e  Cuo*  v  vS » i-es 
to  rejoiee  that,  in  the  eomin-.  str.iWle  .TI  ’  '''‘''‘""Iv 

are  not  likelv  to  obtain  anv  eounte^mnee  f  "Pr' 
sistiiifithe  nVlits  of  the  neonie  •  -.f  lA  P  1”  "  rc- 

faot,  sneh  (uimbers  mim^w  c/P  >*o. 

I'nblie  matters,  that  every  remedy  for ’  ’"formed  al)out 
1™.  ..ill  I..VC.  ,„  ,,,kc  ,|,c  „  V;  'T  'S”"' 

(■overnment  must  be  tau-ht  tl.’.f  if  ’  "tilitariainsai. 

f’-on>  s.d,stantial  respo  PibiHtv  It  ‘o"itor 

'■nes  are  hehl  for  the  beneht  «"<l  reve- 

fool  that  it  stands  \he  tVc‘  pi^  "  '«om  it  mast 

yot  to  commit  to  nmn  'orv  "  t or  Ruanlian.  It  has 

axiom  of  antiipiitv — mai'imiii  roH',  practice,  tliat 

•niftld  fto  mnch  fnrther-fhan  it  hafm 2“^'"  tl 
assnairc  popular  indi-matioii  th-...  '  ^  f  O"' thing's  more 

':‘':‘''"'Lv’nanafte,l;  whillr  sense  that  the  treasury  is 

•■ivil  list,  histhiv  salaried  o'flices  iohl*  ’  ""  ovei-ftrown 

|>romotion,  cohmial  sinecures  ami  ini,TK'i''‘i 

;"o  like  oil  poureil  upon  the  Vanlc  it  iir'7'''"P'‘'''-^^ 

'ative  afliuiinstrations  Invo  Tm./.i  V  ^  ^I'K'ral  and  con.scr- 
'•oads.  Si,.  ■'"‘■'’"■or  for,  under  these 

Ilian  helms  vet  done  for  the  . on  •  ''l”!"*’  '*0  somethin-  more 
'"rit.v,  were  it  not  lb.  1,^^  ...  i7f  "  'it'lo  l.opu- 

Blit  Ids  dai-in-  is  not  subiinie  n'  *  '^1  ’'"l’l""’fors  and  associates, 
dices  of  the  peei'a-c  unheld  ,  ’  ?*’  cneonnter  the  |)l•cjn- 

"ootcl  siibahts  and  ,denti(ie,l  with,  its' con- 

in  jVoj)ar(Iv.  In  attcinnt  •  would  too  oftiMi 

l'o|ic  to  rely  .■.p,,,,  such  holnclP  ,, hlT  ’"’1  P'’0’"ior  could  only 

nunicralsS.  \{^.  would  Iw>  as  the  nine  Arabic 

inseparable  from  listenin-  hVti"  ‘if  tlie  vnl-arity 

^  <‘t  it  is  notorious  that  bv  ivi  allaees  of  tlu*  day. 

<'nornious  abuses  of  the  J*Yland,  anniliilatinii:  the 

olf  all  useless  Iiailrers  on' 

nuMit  ot  the  woods  •inil  ^  <^nurt,  a  dillcrent  nianaire- 

^•^^••n-iu’r  honest  retrencluncnt 
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into  our  coloniiil,  imlitary,  iiiul  miscclliiiicous  (louartincuts  and 
l.artii  ularly  that  of  our  (lii)loiuaoy, — no  less  than  two  iiiil’lions 
per  annum  of  onr  cxpeiulitnre  miffl.t  he  eut  down  without  in 
the  sliglitest  decree,  inumirin^  the  ellieieiiey  of  the  cxceiitive 
Ihtheultics  so  inanifestly  multiply  around  us‘  that,  Iron,  motives 
of  eounnon  pohey,  wc  on-ht  to  husband  and  not  waste  onr 
r’l  I  \  cabinet,  however,  does  nothin-;  but  look  on 

«.th  folded  arms,  or  p-at.fy  the  meanest  spite  and  ,mvv  towards 
a  pubhe  lienefaeto,-,  by  dismissing  Mr.  Hill  from  his  ofliee,  under 
the  base  beeanse  treaeherons,  pretext  of  saving  some  l,r,(M)/.  a 
u.n  to  the  lexennes  of  an  indignant  eonutry.  There  will  eoine 
a  iiioment  of  reekoning,  when  even  selfishness  will  allow  tint  in 
tegrity  would  have  been  the  best  preeeptor-  ^ 


‘  Uecte  facta  refert  :  orientia  tcinpora  notis 
Instruit  oxeniplis  :  in()|)c'ni  solatur  ct  ivi^^niin  : 
A\crtit  iiu)r])()s  :  nictucnda  poricula  pcllit/ 


111,  grand  resonroe  however,  of  Croat  liritain  will  bo  found 
11  an  honest  and  timely  adoption  of  the  prineiples  of  free  trade 
\  hen  a  patient  is  snfiering  from  ophthalmia  in  his  eves,  rlieii- 
natisni  in  his  arms,  and  palsy  in  his  ln«jrs,  it  is  the  hendit  of  ah 
surdity  to  remove  a  hundred*  warts,  orlilire  a  doLti  iorns  it 
fhut  master  maladies  being  left  to  take  their  eoiirse  Vet  this 

siehirwh?  ^  '  luiiiorable  state  pllv- 

1 1,,  t  ’  ’i  l"-oposed,  ‘  he  was  onee  iiaid  his  fee  ’ 

Me  tampered  with,  and  probably,  i„  many  eases,  palliated  -i  nst 

'“'""S' ll.ro,, 

seven  nil  drerl  '  »<>  ^»odUy  somewhere  about 

upl' '  ^  l>y  his  own 

tieles  ‘SeeJir  ^  <‘ll.thc  |onriials  Sling  m  their  leading  ar- 
nJ.  I  ^  conqiierin<>^  licro  comes/  AViiv  all  liis  comrnor. 

<>l‘ posith'c^rclm^^^  i^doone  basket,  would  scarcely  exceed  4(H),()(M)/. 

1  *  tne  uhtl,  which  was  counterbalanced,  be  it  remembered 

""  "S;,:;'’ 

'"illioiis  sterling  n  * 

iiieoiiie  w-is  tlimM  *  I«  some  instances 

aiiii.le  <  f'hn  I  r"’'-'  under  the  head,  for  ex- 

skilfldly  mnS  "  n ?  «♦’  reduction,  but  more 

file  ret uA  i  r  “"{-'"'.ented,  instead  of  diininishing, 

in  iii-ietie-d’ .  Vl!’“'l'l’''.'  ‘^'"‘!"’euner  received  his  earliest  lessons 

sittar  7.  l'  !  ^''cu  ^Jr.  Vaii- 

of  li-rhf  i'll!,*  "fi  *  "  !'•  *”**''*'’*‘*11  had  let  in  some  glinimerings 
viiieed  tl  •  V  li  eabinet,  Dutch  dniliiess  never  could  be  eoii- 

i-i  there  was  any  other  mode  of  inereasing  a  revenue 
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tw()-lbl(l  than  iloublin*:  tlic  taxation.  The  result  of  the  e\[KMi- 
luent  on  colVee  itself  is  said  scarcely  to  have  0})enc(l  his  uudci’. 
standing;  althouj^h  now  many  a  mechanics^  institute  in  our 
country  towns  might  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  for  his  lord, 
ship.  llis  pupil  has  nevertheless  lived  long  enough  to  see 
through  the  grosser  fallacies  of  his  ealling.  There  is  therefore 
no  excuse ;  and  the  prime  minister  will  soon  discover  that  he 
must  either  give  way,  or  go  out;  albeit  he  entered  on  his  ollice, 
and  all  its  responsibilities,  with  a  majority  of  ninety-one.  Kightv 
of  these  already  begin  to  murmur,  if  we  may  believe  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Post ;  and,  indeed,  symptoms  of  mutiny  every  now  and  then 
bring  down  severe  castigation  from  Sir  James  (Irahain  or  Lord 
Stanley.  The  members  for  Canterbury  and  Shrewsbury  wince 
not  a  little  :  and  Lord  John  Planners  must  have  a  head  full  of 
crotchets,  which  will  terribly  annoy  his  political  chief,  calling  as 
he  does  for  an  abolition  of  mortmain,  to  render  rich  deathlxMls 
once  more  a  harvest  for  the  ])ricsthood.  Not  that  we  are  afraid 
of  any  real  harm  ensuing  from  this  (piarter:  but  meanwhile  the 
crest  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  is  i)ecked  at  by  his  own 
birds.  Ill  other  words,  by  undermining  the  jiositiou  of  stat(‘s- 
nien  better  than  himself,  and  vaulting  into  power  upon  their 
ruin,  he  finds  himself  in  the  most  awkward  dilemma  conceivable. 
He  evidently  has  all  along  overrated  his  influence  over  mankind 
in  general,  as  well  as  over  his  followers  in  particular :  and  in 
taking  leave  of  him,  for  the  present,  we  recommend  to  his  at¬ 
tention  an  old  fable  from  the  ])agcsof  Esop.  ^Mercury  had  once 
a  mind  to  ascertain  how  he  was  esteemed  amongst  men,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  took  a  walk  through  the  world  of  mortals  for  that 
purpose.  Observing  a  shop  for  statuary,  he  entered  it,  and 
pointing  to  an  image  of  Jupiter,  demanded  the  jirice.  ‘  1  must 
have  three  obols  for  it,^  answered  the  owner.  ‘  How  much  is 
the  value  of  that  J  uno  r’  impiircd  the  disguised  divinity.  *  Lour 
obols  at  the  very  least,^  replied  the  man,  ‘  for  the  plaister  is  better 
and  the  workmanship  siijicrior.^  AVhen  at  length  llernics,  mo¬ 
destly  holding  up  a  figure  of  himself,  said:  SVnd  pray,  iny 
friend,  what  may  be  the  ])rice  of  this  The  man  hesitated  a 
moment,  but  then  told  him,  that  ‘  if  he  was  really  in  earnest 
about  purchasing  the  other  two,  the  god  of  thieves  cUid  jugglers 
should  be  thrown,  for  nothing,  into  the  bargain 


*  Xo/e'  ott  the  Article  on  Spanish  Affairs. 

[Tl»o  article  on  the  Affairs  of  Spain  wjls  printed  on  the  loth  of  Se|)teinher ;  the 
newspH)MTs  of  the  ‘iOth  annouiu'tHl  that  Carnerero,  the  aj'ent  of  Louis  IMiilipin*  siiuv 
IHll,  wjis  appttinted  hy  the  Provisional  (loveminent  of  Madrid  a  ineinher  ol  the 
(’onunitltv  for  Foi»‘ii;n  Atl’airs ;  and  the  Times  of  the  23rd  annoinu'es  that  llaioii 
Hilling,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  proposed  marriage  of  the  Qiieen  ot  Spain. 
Ims  just  Ihh  u  appoiutiHl  hy  Lauds  Philippe  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Deiur.ark.] 


